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“Christmas comes but once a year” with its joy and gladness for “little shavers.” 
Williams’ Shaving Soap, with its big, thick, glorious lather, brings joy and 
oladness and comfort to all “shavers” every day in the year. 


Williams’ Soaps sold everywhere, but sent by mail if your dealer does not supply you. 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK, 25c. SWISS VIOLET SHAVING CREAM, 50c. 
YANKEE SHAVING SOAP, (Rd. or Square) 10c. LUXURY SHAVING TABLET, 25c.. 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP (Barbers’), 6 round cakes, 1 Ib., 40c. Exquisite also for Toilet. 

TRIAL SIZE WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK, 10c. IN STAMPS. 
TRIAL SIZE WILLIAMS’ SHAVING TABLET, 2c. IN STAMPS. 
Williams’ Glycerated Tar (Toilet) Soap,10 c. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Grastonzgury, Conn, U. S. A. 


PARIS. DRESDEN. SYDNEY. 
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pay CLAUS has for centuries been the one great attraction at this season of the year. 
Parents are now wondering what is best to buy for their boys and as an out-of-door life 


should be encouraged why not give him the necessary articles to enjoy every manly sport. 
Shooting is one of the best of them and a 


“FAVORITE” RIFLE 


would make any boy’s heart glad on Christmas Morning. We make other models such as our “ Stevens- 
Maynard, Jr.,” “Crack Shot” and “Ideal.” We also make Pistols and Single and Double Barrel 
Shotguns. Every boy. should be taught how to handle a Firearm, for there is no knowing when he 
may be called upon to defend his country, and President Roosevelt says “Good marksmen are scarce.” Our 
Firearms have been on the market for nearly 40 years, and are well and favorably known for their 


Accuracy—Durability and Quality 


Sporting goods dealers the World over handle our FIREARMS or FREE Our Suomen of 128 pages is one which should interest 
will furnish them for you. Don’t accept a substitute and if you can- everyone who shoots. contains many valuable points 
not obtain a STEVENS we will ship direct upon receipt of price. every hunter should know. Mailed on request. J Se wt 


J. STEVENS ARMS G&G TOOL COMPANY, 


No. 220 Main Street, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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MAGAZINES 


For Christmas and 


“Vf WISH I knew what my friends would like for Christmas” is soon to 
be heard in every home, accompanied, in many cases, by a despairing 
sigh, for the problem of how to do much with little is ever present to most 

of us. The Success Magazine and Book Combination Offers present a happy 

solution, for by their means every taste may be suited, and magazines and 
books are a constant reminder of the giver. 


OUR MAGAZINE LIST NE oe ee 
































ee OUR CLUB PRICES 
Price Extra : 
Success, - ia $1.00 $0.85 
: ; Magazine ‘= “i ig ee 
Ameriea-For Every Member of . Success - $1.00) $ 7 | 25 aa 
the Family. 
GLASS A The Success Atlas and Gazetteer 1.00 for Both 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, 1.00 .85 — 
ye yg Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly $1.00 Our 
Peak among the great magazines of Or — EVERYBODY'S MAGAZINE or Ss 7 25 Price 
the country. Goop HousEKEEPING or 
Rreryhate’s marine, ss . = 1.00 85 Birps anD NaTuRE instead. at 
t rongest and most in- se oe = e 
teresting a the popular monthlies. Success I.00 
Good Housekeeping, - - 100 .600 3 > 
A monthly magazine, invaluable Woman Ss Home Companion - $ 1.00 Our 
We ~~ neg ig i 1.00 0 Or any other magazine in Class A instead. s 7 50 Price 
oman’s Home Companion, - 1. - iS = - or 
One of the two great American Success < = 1.00 = 
periodicals for women and girls. 
Birds and Nature, == == 150 30 The Success Atlas and Gazetteer 1.00 Three 
Solace, sud Siameee Goll wale ; - 
, an ner 
reproductions) in each issue. Everybody S Magazine ‘al = $ 1.00 Our 
CLASS B Or any other magazine in Class A instead. x .00 Price 
Review of Reviews, + = 2.50 1.00 Success = oss ‘i Se - 1.00 2 for 
and literature, edited by Dr Albert ro) All 
ature, é 
gy py ee Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly 1.00 Thive 
ee set ere aes Or any other magazine in Class A instead. 
The World’s Work, = - 3.00 1.10 ps : « 
Doubleday, Page and Company, Art Interchange $4.00 . .50 Our 
editors and proprietors. | A magni- Or any other magazine in Class B instead. Price 
ficently illustrated monthly maga- 
zine for “ people who do things.” Success am ug o Pe . 1.00 for Both 
Country are apie a 3.00 = 84 
Undoubt the most exquisitely e e 
illustrated and beautifully printed Review of Reviews - - - $2.50 Our 
ublished,—a mon A ; . 
reat for lovers of the country. . Be i ato my magazine in Class B instead. cen & GO = 
Current Literature, -- e 3 = = - - = ° 
The interesting and chatty talks 2 All 
about books and authors, and the Good Housekeeping - - 1.00 
i aeaeateur tne pe Or any other magazine in Class A instead. Three 
this a highly popular (monthly) 
ae aoe ! NOTABLE BOOK OFFERS 
-" pst 4g ™ "of eatin: eo. The ‘‘Success Handy Reference: Atlas and Gazetteer of the World” (500 pages, cloth bound, regular 
tionand art sugpe stion,with beauti- price $1.00) may be ordered with any magazine club by adding 25 cents to the club price. m 
ful color and design supplements ‘‘ The Empire of Business,’’ by Andrew Carnegie, (regular edition $3.00, Success edition $1.50,) may be 
in each issue. ordered with any magazine club by adding 50 cents to the club price. ; 
New England Magazine, = 3.00 75 ‘* Pushing to the Front,’’ by O. S. Marden, editor of Success, (regular price $1.50,) may be ordered with 
This is, in oPact. =y ney at any magazine club by adding 50 cents to the club price. ; : a 
pm Be gh a pa ‘shroadl, f: Orders for the above books, at additional prices named, will be accepted only in connection with magazine 
Lippincott’s Magazine, - - 2.50 % clubs ordered direct of the Success Company. For descriptions of books, see page 707. 
= complete high-class —— 3 Ss S tg ot oS? & 3S Se > oe. (including his own if desired,) 
§ 10 I . 
foend ie each (monthig) issue. may Po yy ht ye By annual subscription to SUccEss or to any one of the five magazines of Class A. 
The Independent, . = 2.00 1.50 REPRESENTATIVES WANTED EVERYWHERE 
mete ge nt phy Rie to take subscriptions for the SUCCESS MAGAZINE OFFERS. Liberal com- 
ast one of oo ica’ at leaders 
of thought and pon tok pensation offered. Address all orders and requests for information to 
otations promptly made on “‘ Success"* E 7 ° * ty dg 
with any combination of the above magazines 
qth any combioation ofthe above magazines | THE SUCCESS COMPANY, Dept. D, University Bldg., New York 
f and the opposite page. 





The exquisite SUCCESS Calendar for 1903 will be sent free to any address on (postal card) application 




















and BOOKS 


New Year Presents 


UNDAY School Teachers, desiring to remember their pupils at Christ- 
mas, can find no better plan than to send them Success, either alone or 
with some other magazine or book in our offers. Employers will put 

inspiration and courage into the members of their “business family” by see- 
ing that Success reaches them every month, or by sending them Success 
and “Pushing to the Front.” 


Magazines and books may be sent to one or different addresses 


OUR CLUB PRICES 








Leslie’s Weekly . $4.00 50 2" 
Success : : ae, $ ct ~~ 
The Success Atlas and Gazetteer 1.00 ) Three 





Current Literature . ; . $3.00 


Or any other magazine in Class B instead. 
To ee a eee ae 1.00 § @py.50 Price 
Woman’s Home Companion . __ 1.00 3 for 








Or any other magazine in Class A instead. Ps 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly _ 1.00 our 
Or any other magazine in Class A instead. 
World’s Work . : - $3.00 Our 
Or any other magazine in Class B instead. ~ 00 Price 
success . .. ee hee vA | for 
view of Reviews . ‘ . 2 
Rev peg f Rev in Class B instead. Three 
Success ‘ , ‘ . $1.00 - 
ippincott’s Magazine -. . 2.50 dur 
Lippinco magazine in Class B instead. id oa Price 
New England [agazine . . 3.00 fas 
Or any other magazine, in Class B instead. Four 


Country Life (or Independent): = 3.00 


Or any other magazine in Class B instead. 





Special Offers for Magazine Reading Circles 

‘ f Class A "$4.50 $2.50 
SUCCESS and any three magazines 0 ° > F : 
SUCCESS and me four magazines of Class A, . » 5.50 3.00 
SUCCESS and any three. magazines of Class B, ° 11.00 5.50 
SUCCESS and any four magazines of Class B, . ° 14.00 7.00 
SUCCESS and all eight magazines of Class B, -. ° 24.00 13.00 
SUCCESS and all thirteen magazines of Classes Aand B, 29.50 15.50 


SPECIAL. PRIVILEGES! 

Magazines ordered by subscribers (not newsdealers) may be sent to one or different ad- 
dresses. Subscriptions will commence with issues requested whenever possible to furnish 
copies, otherwise with issues of the month following that in which the subscriptions are received. 

Present subscribers to Success may take advantage of these offers, either ordering their 
own subscriptions extended for one year from the present date of expiration, or entering a 
subscription to Success for some relative or friend. Address, in all cases, 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY, Dept. D, University Bldg., New York 














SSS SESS 


All representatives of SUCCESS carry properly signed and dated credentials, None other should be patronized. Beware of Frauds. 
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Our Supplementary List 


For the convenience of our readers 
who may desire to order at one time and 
place all their magazine literature for the 
coming year, we have made arrangements 
by which the following well-known period- 
icals may be added to any of the Success 
Magazine Clubs listed on this and the 
Opposite page at the prices named below. 

Quotations will also be made (for home 
use only) on Success with any list of 
periodicals desired. 





Pri 

Arma, . . . . $250 Ask 
Atlantic Monthly, 
Bookman, . . . 200 1.35 
Century Magazine, . 4.00 3.65 
Christian Herald, . 150 1.50 
Cosmopolitan, . . 1.00 Ask 
Critic, . . . . 200 Ask 
Delineator, - « 100 1.00 
Designer, . . . 1.00 1.00 
Bind, . . ww 1S 1D 
Harper’s Bazar, . 1.00 .90 
Harper's Magazine, . 4.00 3.35 
Harper’s Weekly, . 400 3.35 
Leslie’s Weekly, . . 400 Ask 
Literary Digest, . 3.00 3.00 
Little Folks, . . . 1.00 Ask 
McClure’s Magazine,. 1.00 1.00 
Munsey’s Magazine,. 1.00 1.00 
North American Review, 5:00 4,25 
Pearson’s, . . .- 1.00 1.00 
Public Opinion, . . 3.00 Ask 
St. Nicholas,. . . 300 2.6 
Scribuer’s Magazine,. 3.00 3.00 
Scientific American, . 3.00 Ask 

Remittances should be made by money 


order if possible, but personal checks will 
be accepted where more convenient to 


our subscribers. 
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The Art of Eloquence 


By HON. GEORGE FRISBIE HOAR 

United States Senator from Massachusetts) 

Mr. Hoar is a veteran among men 
of public affairs. He is a writer of 
vigor and charm. This paper is the 
result of years of close study of noted 
writers and other public men, and 
has the double merit of being of 
value to orators and elocutionists and 
of interest to all readers. 


The Results of Modern 


Astronomers 
By PROFESSOR CHARLES AUGUSTUS YOUNG 
(of Princeton University) 

Few subjects are as fascinating as 
the stars and the busy men who are 
ever studying them during the 
watches of the night, in their untiring 
endeavor to discover if there are more 
worlds than one. Professor Young 
is an authority on the heavens, and 
a keen observer of the advancement 
that is being made by his fellow 
workers. 


The Romance of Savings 
Banks 


By JOHN GILMER SPEED 


Mr. Speed's article will tell a re- 
markable story of the struggles of the 
poor to save. It will tell of the vast 
wealth that has been hoarded by those 
in the poorer walks of life; what the 
banks do with their money; how dor- 
mant accounts are traced; how de- 
positors who have forgotten small 
deposits have become rich. Aside 
from these interesting phases, Mr. 
Speed’s article is a great sociological 
study. 
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“Uncle Sam’s” Talks 
With Young Americans 


Written by JOSIAH STRONG, author of 
“Our Country” 


A Notable SUCCESS Feature gor the 
Coming Year 


A great, patriotic, historical, statistical, 
romantic storv. The future of this country, 
its growth and development as a world-power. 
A complete record of the resources and capa- 
bilities of America, in which the contrast with 
other countries is made as effective as possible. 
Valuable to every citizen. Necessary to every 
teacher. An education in American methods 
for everyone, young or old. 

These are a few of the subjects that Uncle 
Sam will talk about :— 
“Uncle Sam Abroad.” 
‘Scientific Farming; or Mixing Brains with the Soil.” 
“The Romance of Invention.” 
“The Growth and Possibilities of American Cities.” 
“The Underground Wealth of the Nation.” 
“The Development of American Education.” 
** America’s Wide-Open Arms.” 
“The Progress of Transportation.” 
“The Printing Press of America.” 
“The Advance of Manufacturing.” 
“Opportunities and Resources That Still Exist.” 











For Every. Member of the Family 
Editorial Announcements 




































“The Last of the Unstaked 
Empire” 


By CY WARMAN 


Mr. Warman is traveling through the great, 
extensive ‘country that lies in the northwestern 
United States and western Canada, having been 
specially commissioned by SuCCcEss to study the 
vast possibilities of that interesting section, and 
to describe, for the benefit of our readers, its won- 
derful resources, its possibilities in agriculture, 
mining, forestry, and other industries. Two 
of Mr. Warman’s articles of particular interest 
will be ‘‘When There Is No More Land,’’ 
which will deal with western wheat-fields, and 
«In the Wake of the Warm Chinook,’’ a 
characteristic study of Canada, 


Manners in Public and The Art 
of Conversation 


By Mrs. M. E. W. SHERWOOD, author of “A Transplanted Rose” 
Mrs. Sherwood is a recognized authority on 
the art of etiquette, and her articles on these 
subjects are written specially for those who are 
anxious to know how and when to act properly. 











New Fiction 


Our stories have won great praise in 
the past, and we can promise many 
of sterling interest for the future. 
SUCCESS stories are different from any 
that appear in other magazines. They 
are clean, helpful, inspiring, ambitious 
and purposeful. They tell a story ina 
gripping, wholesome way, and they 
show that fiction has some reason for 
being written. Here is a short list of 
some new stories to appear in early 
issues :— 


«« Peadee’s Toothpicks” 


The romance of a Puget Sound lumber 
contract, by JOSEPH BLETHEN. 


«Orion Dombey, Grocer” 


The story of a Shiftless Man, by J. GEorGE 
FREDERICK. 


“ The Charity That Availeth Not” 
A story which deals with the misapplica- 
tion of supposed good deeds, by ELLIOTT 
FLOWER. 
«« The Cape Horners” 


A stirring tale of the South Atlantic, by T. 
JENKINS HAINS. 


NEW STORIES 
By OwENn WISsTER, (author of ‘‘ The Virgin- 
ians,’) ZONA GALE, GEORGE MANVILLE 
Fenn, and WiLtiaM Davenport Hut- 
BERT. 





«s Mark Twain’s Service to General 
Grant” 


By HAMLIN GARLAND 


« What Grand Opera Means to the 
People” 


By PIeTRO MASCAGNI 


«¢ John Ruskin on Books to Avoid” 


By WILLIAM STEAD, JR. 

















THREE GREAT HOLIDAY BOOK GIFIS 
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Success Atlas and Gazetteer 


HIS beautiful little Atlas has been in preparation for over a year, under the editorial supervision 
of George S. Cram, of Chicago, America’s leading map and atlas maker, and Dr. Eugene Murray- 
Aaron, of Washington, D. C., one of the ablest scientific geographers of the —- 

It’ gives with the utmost clearness, but in the smallest possible space limits (size of maps 6 in. b 
8 in.), the location of every important city and town in the world. It is compact and complete, and is 
as reliable as are far more expensive atlases. 

It contains over 200 pages of maps, each specially drawn and beautifully engraved for this work, 
and \ sipees in colors on fine plate paper. 

ll maps are divided into squares with letters and numbers, by which, in connection with the index, 

‘@ny important place may be quickly located. 

’The general alphabetical index of over 300 pages contains nearly 40,000 names of cities, towns, vil- 
lages, rivers, lakes, mountains, etc. 

The Success Atlas is the exclusive property of the Success Company and cannot be obtained else- 
where. Regular price, $1.00, postage prepaid. : 


OUR GREAT ATLAS OFFERS 


1.—We offer an annual subscription to Success and the Success Atlas and Gazetteer, both together, 
for only $1.25, postpaid. ; 

2.—We will send the Success Atlas and Gazetteer FREE, (postpaid,) as a reward to any reader who 
sends us $2.00 for two subscriptions to Success, one of which may be his own. 

3-—Tne Success Atlas and Gazetteer prod be obtained at an additional charge of but 25 cents, (postpaid,) 
by subscribers to the Success Clubbing Offers zwho send their subscriptions direct to the Success Company, 








































































































The Empire of Business 


By ANDREW CARNEGIE 

"THE publishers of Success take pleasure in announcing that they have contracted with Doubleday, 

Page & Co., publishers of Mr. Carnegie’s great book, «‘The Empire of Business,’’ (price of 

regular edition $3.00, ) for a special <« Success Edition’’ of 5,000 copies at a price so low as to make 
possible the following extraordinary propositions :— 


OUR GREAT “CARNEGIE” OFFERS 
a cm offer an annual subscription to “Success” and “ The Empire of Business,” both together, for 
72 We send “The Empire of Business” Free, (postpaid,) as a reward to any reader who sends 
us $2.00 for twp subscriptions to “Success,” one of which may be his own. 
3.—“ The Empire of Business” may be obtained at an additional charge of but 50 cents (postpaid) 
by subscribers to the Success Magazine Clubbing Offers, who send their subscriptions direct to the 


Success Company. 
THE SPECIAL “SUCCESS EDITION” 











The of “‘ The Empire of Business” is the only low-priced edition which will be issued this season, 
the regular sold by the publishers at $3.00. It will be printed from exactly the same plates as those used in 
the regular the beautiful, new “feat erweight” paper, first introduced this year,—a paper fabric which rep- 
resents one achievements of the papermaker’s art. The book contains 350 pages, and is substantially and 
beautifull cloth, gold stamping. The entire work will be executed in the sty that has made Doubleday, 
Page & Co. as publishers. 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 


The Road to Business Success Thrift asa Duty Steel Manufacture in the United States 
The A B C of Mone How to Win Fortune The Three-Legged Stool 
The Common Interest of Labor and Capital —_ and Its Uses Railroads Past and Present 
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Practical Cooking and Serving 


The most beautifully illustrated “Cook Book’ ever published 


HIS new work is a veritable gold mine for the busy home-maker, contain- 
ing everything she needs to know about food and its preparation. The 
author, Mrs.Janet McKenzie Hill, is widely known as the head of the Boston 
Cooking School, and editor of one of the best cookery magazines in the world. 
This book contains 900 pages, size 514x814, beautifully bound in heavy 
cloth, and elaborately illustrated with over 200 exquisite engravings, showing 
novel arrangements pf dishes, cooking utensils, table settings for special 
occasions, etc. 


OUR. GREAT “COOK BOOK” OFFERS 


1.—We offer an annual subscription to SUCCESS and «‘ Practical Cooking and Serving,”’ 
both together, for only $2.00, postpaid. 

2.—We will send ‘ Practical Cooking and Serving’ FREE, (postpaid,) as a reward to any 
reader who sends us $3.00 for three subscriptions to SUCCESS, one of which may be his own. 


PARTIAL, TABLE OF CONTENTS 


PART I. 
Definition of Food The Cook’s Time Table Cooking of Albumen and Starch 
Food Principles rocesses and Terms Used in Cookery Tables of Proportions and of Weights and 
Elementary Processes in Cookery Object of Cooking Food Measures 
Beverages Ices PART II. The Dressing and Serving of Salads 
Fish and Shell Fish Confectionery What Can Be Done With Cheese 
Beef, Mutton, Veal, Lamb, and Pork Compotes, Canning, Preserving, and Pick- press ane ee 
nces coration 0! 
Vegetables, Mushrooms Hints hegarding Economical Dishes, Left Hot Puddings and Sances 
Chafing Dish Preparations Overs, ¥ Compound and Complex Jellies 
Cereals Cooked as Grains or as Vegetables Eggs and Their Cookery Boiling of Sugar 
Cake and Cake Making Poultry and Game Fruit and Its Service 
Pastry and Pies Stock and Soup Making Dietetics, Cooking for the Sick 
’ - PART III. 
Marketing The Home Dinner The Forma! Breakfast and Luncheon 
Suggestions for Serving and Garnishing Receptions and Other Formal Functions The Little Dinner 
Physiology of ee arene Care of Food and Utensils Five o’Clock Tea 
The Art + | Entertaining Office of Food in the Body Menu for Occasions, Etc. 











ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY, Dept. D, itis” New York 


If you have not already received a copy of the beau‘iful Success Calendar for 1903, send for one at once before the supply is exhausted. Free to all “Success” readers, postpaid. 
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7 was just before 
Christmas, and the 3 

four little Wolseys were 


at work making pres- 


ents. Baby John’s work 

was peculiar; he was hammering tacks into a 
bar of kitchen soap, and he had to be con- 
stantly furnished with tacks to keep him from 
pounding the soap itself. Dorothy was stringing 
beads, with an apprehensive eye upon John, who, 
in spite of the mother’s utmost efforts and the 
attractiveness of the soap, would make a dive for 
the bead-box every now and then. Norman was 
gilding a very unsymmetrical clay vase which he 
had made for his grandmother, and Carleton was 


putting the last links to a long ‘‘daisy chain’’ of 
colored paper wherewith to decorate a certain 
Christmas tree. He wasensconced behind a bar- 
ricade of chairs, together with Norman and the 
gold paint,as the only means of escaping the too 
appreciative fingers of that diminutive tyrant, 
John 

Every one heaved a sigh of relief when Inga, 
the nurse, appeared to take the baby. He was 
borne off howling indignantly, but, once outside 
the door, he stopped with ludicrous promptitude. 
Soon after he might have been heard shouting with 
laughter as he knocked down the blocks, which, 
with Inga’s aid, he had laboriously piled up. 

‘‘Mamma,”’ said Norman, breaking the blissful 
silence which followed John’s departure, ‘the lit- 
tle boy next door said there was no such thing as 
Santa Claus. There is, isn’t there?’’ 

‘© Yes, dear,’’ said mamma. 

‘‘A real, live man, with ‘cheeks like a cherry,’ 
with ‘eyes how they twinkled, and dimples, how 
merry?’ ’’ persisted Norman. 

‘«] never saw him,’’ said mamma. _ ‘‘I should 
suppose that would be a pretty good picture of 
what he means,”’ 

‘Oh, does he mean something?’’ asked Nor- 
man, in a disappointed tone. 

‘Yes, he does. Everybody does. You do.”’ 
*From The Success Library. 


Two Kinds 


SUCCESS 


Santa Claus True? 


Marion Foster Washburne 


‘«What do I mean?’’ he asked, looking puzzled. 

‘‘That’s a riddle for you to find out. You've 
got all your life to work it out. You'll be lucky 
if you get it then.”’ 

‘You're such a funny mamma,’’ sighed Carle- 
ton. ‘‘Am [a riddle, too?’’ 

«« Yes, indeed, you are!’’ laughed his mother. 
«You're a riddle that’s too much for me, every 
once in a while.”’ 

«Am I ariddle?’’ asked Dorothy. She didn’t 
know what a riddle is, but she wanted to be in 
the game. : 

«Yes, you are, and I am,and every one is. Santa 
Claus is.’’ 

««Is he just the kind of a riddle we are?’’ asked 
Norman. 

‘«No, not exactly. But the difference is another 
riddle for you to guess.”’ 

««I know!’’ cried Norman. ‘‘I can see myself, 
but I can’t see Santa Claus.’’ 

««Can you see yourself?’’ asked the mother. 

«©Of course.’’ 

«*What can you see?’’ 

««I can see my legs,and my arms,and my hands, 
and my stomach.”’ 

«Is that yourself?’’ interrupted his mother. 

«‘They are parts of myself.’’ 

«*Yes; but can you see all of yourself? Can 
you see your eyes, for instance?’’ 

Norman ran to the looking-glass. 

««There!’’ said he, pointing to the blue eyes that 
looked back at him, alive with intelligence. 

«Are those your eyes?’’ asked the mother. 
«« Your very eyes? If I should break the looking- 
glass, or cover it up, should I make you blind?”’ 

The three children laughed like a chime of 
bells. Childlike, they loved an argument. 

‘‘Then you can’t see yourself,can you? Neither 
can you see Santa Claus. But you can see parts 
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* of yourself,and you can 
see parts of him.”’ 
«‘Can we? Where? 
Where?’’ they all cried. 
«« Whenever you look 
into a kind person’s eyes; whenever you see 
any one giving another pleasure. When Dorothy 
gives John a bite of her apple, then as you 
look at her you catch a tiny glimpse of Santa 
Claus. When you get a surprise ready for 
mamma to welcome her home from downtown, 
then any one looking at you sees a little bit of 
Santa Claus.’’ 

‘«Then he is just kind people,as Arthur said?”’ 
cried Norman, bitterly disappointed. 

‘*No,indeed. All the kind people in the world 
put together would n’t make Santa Claus. I said 
you could see parts of him, but not himself. The 
kind people are parts of him, sometimes. He 
whispers kind thoughts to them, one after the 
other. He flies from one to the other, like a bee 
from flower to flower, only instead of taking away 
sweetness he gives it. His presents on Christmas 
Day are only a few of his presents. He gives bet- 
ter ones every day, but he gives them so quietly 
that no one seems to know it. On Christmas Day 
every one suddenly recognizes him, and his invisi- 
ble gifts become visible.’’ 

««What’s visible?’’ asked Dorothy. 

«You can’t see his gifts of every day, but his 
Christmas gifts you can see,’’ explained her mother. 

««But I want to see him, himself,’’ said Dorothy. 
‘‘I am going to hold my eyes open and watch 
when I hang up my stockings.’’ 

«« You would never see him if you should,’’ an- 
swered her mother. ‘Santa Claus is a fairy, dear, 
and you can never see fairies, nor quite understand 
them. When you think you are just going to catch 
them they vanish away. Santa Claus hides in 
many ways. He hides in the people you know. 
If you should stay awake you would probably see 
what would look like mamma and papa filling 
your stockings, yet all the time it would be Santa 
Claus.”’ 


Students 








'[°HE problem of the special student is the per- 
plexity of American colleges. So difficult is 
it, so complicated with other questions, that a 
teacher who has any prudence in his disposition 
may well shrink from taking part in the public 
discussion of the problem in its present stage. 
But the unfortunate publication, under my name, 
of an article which was not mine and which did 
not represent my views, forces me to choose be- 
tween prudence and candor. Believing that, after 
all, frankness is the better part of discretion, I 
have accepted the invitation of the editor of Suc- 
CEss to say a few plain words, as practical as pos- 
sible, about the problem of the special student. 


Colleges Do not Fit Men merely to Make Money 


The important fact to be noted is that our col- 
leges have to deal with two kinds of special 
students. They may be classified, using a termi- 
nology which is familiar in medicine, as benignant 
and malignant. Special students of the latter 
type represent a growth which is positively hostile 
and dangerous to the health, and to the very life, 
of the college. Special students of the former type 
represent a growth which may be in some respects 
abnormal, but which, at the same time, is the ex- 
pression of certain real needs, and the result of 
certain actual and inevitable conditions, and is 
therefore to be regarded as benign, in a far more 
literal sense than that which physicians technically 
attach to the word, 

Let us suppose that a youth comes to college 
and demands a special course. The first question 
to be put to him is,‘‘Why? The regular course is 
the normal thing. It has every presumption in 
favor of its being the best thing. It has been 
wrought out by the practical experience of teachers 
and scholars through hundreds of years. It has 
been expanded and liberalized to embrace within 
its general scheme a great many different pro- 
visions for various temperaments and needs. It 
stands for what wise men have found to be desir- 
able, if not actually necessary, in a full, well- 
rounded education. You do not come to college 
merely to fit yourself for making money, nor even 
to get a training for some particular profession. 
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You come to lay the foundation for a professional 
training, or for a broad, intelligent business life. 
You come to get into touch with the best thought 
of other men and ‘other ages. You come to learn 
something about the relations of the various kinds 
of knowledge; what physics has to do with phi- 
losophy, what chemistry has to do with biology, 
whatmodern civilization owes to Greece and Rome 
and Judea, what experiments have already been 
tried in economics and sociology and with what 
results, what literature means as an interpreter and 
a guide of life. You come to discipline your mind, 
so that you will be better able to study anything 
that you may need, more finely fitted to under- 
stand any problem that you may meet, when you 
get into your own special line of work in the world. 


[Of Princeton University | 





Is four years too much for this studium generale ? 
Are you qualified to make out a better plan of 
liberal intellectual discipline than that which is 
embraced in the normal course? Just why do you 
ask for a place outside of the regular lines of aca- 
demic training as a special student?’’ Now the 
answer to this question will probably show in 
which class of special students the youth belongs. 


Special Students generally Need a Regular Course 


Suppose it becomes clear that the real reason 
why he does not take his place in the regular 
course is simply because, in spite of fair opportu- 
nities, he has neglected the preparation necessary 
to get into it and go on with it. Then the chances 
are ten to one that, since he has been too lazy to get 
ready for college, he will be too lazy to do good 
work in college. He may possibly absorb some 
little benefit from his residence in what is vaguely 
called ‘‘an academic atmosphere,’’ but he is far 
more likely to infect that atmosphere with the 
microbes of indolence and folly. 

It would be much better for him, and for the 
college, that he should turn back and ‘‘dig’’ hard 
for a year until he can meet the conditions of a 
regular entrance. A habit of vigorous mental 
work is one of the best things that a boy can bring 
to college. No man can be educated unless he 
learns, first of all, that education means effort 
steadily directed to a distant end. There may be 
‘‘reading without tears,’’ but not without toil. 

But suppose that the special student avers that 
he has not been lazy; he has only been independ- 
ent. The reason why he has not studied certain 
things that are required is because he does not 


like them. The reason why he wishes to take a ° 


special course is because he intends to pursue 
only the studies which attract him, or which he 
thinks he can ‘‘use in his business.’ In this 
case, the probability is that he is the very man who 
needs the regular course in order to give him some 
notion of the difference between eccentricity and 
originality. The studies which he does not like 
may be the very ones that would do him the most 
good. The object of education is not merely to 
[Concluded on page 764] 
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WHATEVER differences of opinion there may have been 
between Americans and Europeans regarding the 
history and the prospects of the United States, all have 
agreed in thinking the great Republic of the West to be 
anew country. Most writers have even been disposed to 
exaggerate this idea; because, although the land was virgin 
soil and the people were new to the land, these settlers them- 
selves were a branch of our old commonalty, who carried 
with them across the ocean institutions and habits slowly 
formed during many centuries of Old World life. The 
English, the Irish, the Germans, and the Scandinavians 
who have settled in North America could no more divest 
themselves of their ancient modes of thought and action 
than they could change the color of their faces. Never- 
theless, it is true that, when the settlers occupied this virgin 
soil, which wandering savages had left as it came from the 
hands of nature, they had an opportunity almost unique in 
the history of mankind of establishing a new kind of 
civilization. They were far from Europe, little affected by 
its politics, and almost entirely free from the danger of 
being molested by its great military or naval powers. 
They had, and they still have, unexampled advantages in 

being able to avoid the faults committed by its nations. 
But it is also true that their dissimilarity to Europe 
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WARNINGS WHICH AMERICA 
MAY DRAW FROM EUROPE, 
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hidden riches of the earth have been seized for his private 
gain by the owner of the surface. That private property 
in the surface should be recognized was necessary in the 
interests of agriculture, though it is to be regretted that the 
nation did not claim its share in the rise of land values by 
reserving for itself forever a tax or rent proportionate to 
that value. Now that private ownership has been fully 
recognized by law, the difficulty of imposing a tax which 
would unsettle all rights and deprive a man of what he 
has perhaps just paid heavily for is evidently very great, 
perhaps insuperable. Compensation would have to be 
paid, and the compensation might be so high as to make 
the bargain a bad one for the nation. 


Class Legislation Is an Inviting Threshold to Favoritism 


This difficulty is now felt as regards minerals in the 
earth as well as regards its surface, for American law, like 
English law, has recognized the owner of the surface as 
being also owner of all that lies beneath the surface; and 
existing titles cannot now be disturbed in that compensa- 
tion. But, before new lands have been settled, it is possi- 
ble for the state both to reserve to itself a rent proportioned 
to the sum which the land may from tim - io time be worth 


in the market, and also to reserve all rights of minerals, 
tends to diminish, not merely because they have been JAMES BRYCE thus securing to itself in the future a due share in the pro- 
brought much nearer to Europe and are in closer com- ae Right preg ord roe a gressive value of the natural resources of the country. 

H : j i . P., is one of the leaders in tis $ : 

— — with } awe pe a — of pn 8 callin’ anh elie sank ak a ae The power which the upper or land-holding classes 
ticularly favoring conditions which they have enjoyed are sank “acebik caktine of whan Wak alias acquired in medieval Europe gave them for a long time 
beginning to disappear. Land, although still abundant, in the world. His work, “The Amer- a predominant influence over legislation. They naturally 
is less abundant than it was, and fetches, even in the New ican Commonwealth,” is one of the 


West, a far higher price than it did a few years ago. 


Sh ete cota gd Ana eg fas used this influence for their own purposes, enacting laws 
aes: a den the rae meson of conceived in their own interests. The idea that the gen- 
A Landholdin: g Ari tocracy Is a Seri M to a Nation and conditions in the United States, 


and, perhaps, no other authoris as able 


eral welfare of the nation ought to take precedence of the 


demands of any class, however important, made its way 
Great fortunes have become common, and are now, in- th een RURneRNy oh he eae very slowly. In England the power of the landowners 
: which our country may draw from ? - . z 
deed, more common than in Europe. Some of these for- Europe. Mr. Bryce points out clearly maintained the Corn Laws, intended to foster agriculture 
tunes are vaster than any which Europe can show, and give the fallacies that have beset the nations at the cost of making food dear to the whole people, until 
to their possessors means of exerting power over the com- of Europe. This article should appeal to 1846; and it still secures various forms of protective legis- 
mercial and political world such as scarcely any among ich a otal en 


the millionaires of Europe enjoy. There is, accordingly, 
reason to think that some of the evils hitherto deemed characteristic of the 
Old World may soon begin to show themselves in American everyday life. 

I am asked to indicate in this article some of those evils which have 
been conspicuous in European states,and which the American Republic has 
heretofore for the most part escaped, or, in other words, to enumerate some 
of the mistakes which European states have committed, and which the 
United States may do well to reflect upon for the sake of avoiding them. It is 
undoubtedly in a somewhat vague and general way that the experience of 
one country can be profitable to another country, because circumstances are 
never the same for any two countries. A few broad lessons of warning may 
be drawn, but, when we come to detail, the points of divergence are numer- 
ous,and they make the direct application of the lessons furnished by the 
mistakes which any state has committed difficult for another state. I shall 
not, therefore, attempt to suggest direct applications, but be content to indi- 
cate some of the errors or mischief from which European states have suf- 
fered, and leave American readers to draw such inferences as they may 
think fit. 

All the European countries, except Norway, passed through a stage in 
which the structure of society rested on the possession of land and on the 
control which its possessors exercised over those who stood beneath them, 
whether as free tenants or as serfs. The land-holding aristocrats occupied 
themselves chiefly with fighting and hunting, and the inferior classes tilled 
the soil or tended cattle. Thus immense landed estates were created, and 
rights over land became fixed and recognized by law which gave the owner 
undue power, and took away from the people as a whole what was really 
part of their patrimony. In some countries, as in England and in parts of 
France and Germany, these great estates have remained down to our own 
time, and still enable land-owners to debar the rest of the population from 
privileges that ought to have been kept forthem. The exclusive right of 
shooting over uncultivated ground and of fishing in river or lake, or the right 
of excluding the public from land which is neither used for agriculture nor 
occupied as a pleasure ground immediately contiguous to a dwelling house, 
—these are so-called rights of property which have no real basis, reason, or 
justice, and which land-owners ought not to have been permitted to appro- 
priate for their sole personal pleasure. They are now so firmly established 
in the laws of England and of some other countries that the efforts made 
to abolish or reduce them have had but slight success. It is to be hoped 
that the people of the United States will take timely steps to check this evil. 


The Right of the Public to Pass freely along the Shore Should Be Guarded 


One hears that on some of the most beautiful parts of the New England 
coast private proprietors have stopped thatancient right of walking along the 
edge of the sea which ought everywhere to be free and open to all citizens. 
One hears that large tracts of mountain forests are being appropriated for 
the purposes of hunting and fishing by private persons or clubs. Let us by 
all means preserve the wild creatures as much as possible from extermina- 
tion, but let the right of the public to pass everywhere over the mountains 
and through the woofs be amply guarded. 


Another result of the growth of landed estates in Europe has been that the 


lation in various parts of the European Continent. Class 
legislation is an insidious evil, and hard to eradicate, 
for a class which has a selfish object to pursue and bends its full energies and 
resources upon that pursuit is often able to prevail over the general interest, 
which is not defended by any group or body of persons with equal per- 
tinacity. Such Americans as feel their country to be threatened by this 
evil will find in modern European history many instances of the harm it 
has wrought. 

Class legislation has often taken the form of over-legislation, or of order- 
ing by law matters which are better left alone,—that is to say, left to the 
play of ordinary human motives and impulses. In the Middle Ages, and 
even later, European governments tried to fix by law the prices of commod- 
ities or of labor, tried to prevent people from enjoying themselves in their 
own way, even when it was a harmless way, tried to compel them or to for- 
bid them to dress in a particular manner, and tried to limit their right of 
meeting together or of writing or printing what they pleased. Most of these 
old restrictions have been swept away in such progressive countries as 
France, Italy,and Germany. Yet even in those countries the state appears 
to Englishmen to undertake more functions than it ought, accustoming 
the people to look to and rely upon the state when they ought to rely upon 
their own exertions and trust to the operation of natural economic laws. 


The Marked Inequality gf the People Produced Much Bitterness and Hatred 


The United States set, from the first day of independence, a splendid 
example of abolishing all restrictions upon personal freedom, and on the 
freedom of meeting, speaking, and writing. But the danger of over- 
legislation in other matters is by no means absent,as any one may see who 
examines the statute books of the several states of the Union,and especially 
of the Western States,during the last thirty years. Accordingly,a study of 
the harm done in some European countries by the interference of govern- 
ments in things which they might have left alone would furnish useful 
warnings. 

I have referred to two features which were characteristic of European 
countries in and after the Middle Ages,—the great disproportion of fortunes 
between the rich and the poor,and the political control which the rich exer- 
cised over the poor. The result of these dominant facts was to produce in 
most of these countries a sharp division of each nation into social classes, 
The nobles stood aloof from all who were below them and cherished a senti- 
ment of haughty exclusiveness. The middle or commercial classes of the 
towns, for commerce was almost entirely left to the townsfolk, being thought 
unworthy of a nobleman, had little to do with the landed aristocracy, and were 
in their turn distinct from the poorer set, from the artisans in the towns and 
from the peasantry in the country. Some of the latter remained for a long 
time in a sort of serfdom, part of the peasantry in France till the eighteenth 
century, and the peasantry in Russia down to our own time. As a conse- 
quence of these facts, there was almost everywhere a marked inequality be- 
tween classes, which in some countries produced bitterness and even hatred. 
In England this bitterness has been least marked, owing partly to the early 
extinction of serfdom, and partly to the early recognition of all freemen as 
equally entitled to private civil rights; and in England there has been and 
is very little feeling between different classes. But in France, although 
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completely civil (and, latterly, also political,) equality has existed between all 
citizens, there is still a strong antagonism on the part of the laboring classes, 
especially in the towns, to the mod/esse, (so far as these remain a class at 


all,) and to the fourgeoisie. The same thing is true of parts of Central 
and Southern Europe, being no doubt partly due to the fact that the 


winning of political power by the masses, while stimulating their sense of 
independence, has still left them in poverty, and has not saved them from 
being occasionally exposed to actual want. The memory of past oppression 
engenders a sentiment which becomes more active and formidable when 
the oppression itself has been removed. 


The United States Should Be Glad that She Bestows No Titles of Nobility 


In the United States there was at first little social inequality,and there 
were no great differences of wealth. An American statesman, writing in 1788, 
remarked that, as the President and the senators must all be American citi- 
zens, their private incomes could not possibly bea source of danger,so little 
did any one then dream of the appearance of millionaires. As respects 
manners, equality has no doubt maintained itself. But, as respects wealth, 
no other country now shows such portentous contrasts between poverty and 
wealth, not that poverty is so common as in Europe, but that vast accumula- 
tions of wealth are far more numerous in America than elsewhere in the 
world. The political arrangements of the United States have happily 
averted any danger of a general oppression of the poor by other classes. 
Such expressions of enmity to the rich as are sometimes heard come not 
from native Americans, but from immigrants who have lately quitted 
Europe. No general antagonism of one-class to another seems likely to 
arise. Were it threatened, the experience of Europe would counsel the 
making of every effort to avert such a misfortune,which has been one of 
the most fertile sources of discord and weakness wherever it has existed on 
that continent. 

The mention of social inequalities suggests another, though a less im- 
portant matter,in vhich America may avoid a mistake which nearly all Euro- 
pean nations have committed. I mean the es.ablishment of artificial dis- 
tinctions of rank conferred by the head of the state. These-distinctions, 
whether they take the form of titles of nobility,or of orders of knighthood, 
or of places in a so-called Legion of Honor, with crosses, and stars, and rib- 
bons, and al! such badges of prominence, have proved to be an almost un- 
mixed evil. The few instances in which, by rewarding merit that would 
otherwise have gone unrecognized, they express the gratitude of a people for 
great services rendered, and stimulate others to similar achievement, are 
greatly outnumbered by the instances in which they were not needed at all, 
because the meritorious act was known and was appreciated, or the instances 
in which they are conferred without any need for exceptional recognition. 
Such distinctions are most defensible, or, rather, least harmful, when awarded 
for services rendered to the state in military or naval or civil employment; 
yet they really are not needed, for the best service is that which is given 
with no thought of such rewards. In politics they are apt to degenerate into 
a form of bribery, for governments always have used them and always will 
use them as a means of rewarding or obtaining service rendered, not to the 
nation, but to a party or a person. When brought into the field of science 
or art, they are hardly less mischievous, though in a different way. Any 
American who shall examine the working of the systems under which these 
so-called titles or badges of honor are bestowed in the countries of Europe 
will have cause to rejoice that this practice is one which the federal consti- 
tution forbade, and which no American state has so far tried to introduce. 
Let us hope that it will never be suffered to worm its way, in any form or dis- 
guise, into the institutions of our republic. 


The Separation of Religion from the State Has Been the American Rule 


| pass to another form of evil which resembles those hitherto mentioned 
in one point only; namely, that it has, like class enmities, tended to divide 
a nation into sections and to sow in it the seeds of dissension. During the 
first three centuries of its existence, Christianity was entirely unconnected 
with the civil government of the Roman Empire, and, indeed, at certain 


epochs, was persecuted by that government. The Emperor Constantine took 
the new religion under his protection,and within a few generations after his 
time it had become what we call a state church. When divisions among 


Christians arose, one form of Christian doctrine and worship was officially 
recognized and specially favored by the secular power. Even after the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century had destroyed the unity of the church, 
not only Roman Catholic monarchs, but Protestant monarchs also, continued 
to maintain the closest possible connection between the church, whatever it 
might be,which they upheld,and the civil government. Toleration was by 
slow degrees accorded to religious bodies other than that which the state 
recognized, and now in most of the great European countries there is com- 
plete religious liberty, though in no country (unless perhaps in Ireland since 
1869,) are the ecclesiastical organizations totally and absolutely unrelated to 
the state. The record of their connection with the state, whatever form that 
connection has taken, is a record everywhere unfortunate for the state 
and still more unfortunate for religion. One who reviews its origin and 
progress may perhaps say that it was historically unavoidable. One may 
also say that the evils incident to it have been in modern times greatly re- 
duced. This is certainly true of England, and still more so of Scotland, 
though in both countries ‘‘established churches” still exist. In the British 
self-governing colonies they have vanished altogether. 

The United States has made many contributions to the principles of 
good government, but none greater than that which was made when the fed- 
eral constitution proclaimed the absolute discon- 
nection of religion from the civil government, 
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European experience. I mention it not because there is a risk that it will 
be forgotten in America, but because it is an excellent instance of what ex- 
perience may teach to those who seek to avoid the errors of those who have 
gone before them. 

War and slavery have been the two great curses of human society, and 
war, which was even older than slavery,remains now that slavery has all but 
vanished. The civilized nations of Europe,even in the days when they were 
supposed to form, in a vague sense, one political body under the successors 
of the Roman Ceesars, were usually at war with one another, all through the 
Dark Ages and the Middle Ages and the days of the Reformation. In later 
centuries, though armed collisions have become less frequent, they are, when 
they occur, upon a vaster scale than formerly, because armies and fleets have 
become far larger. The ambition of kings is not so often suffered to involve 
peoples in strife,although the last great European conflict, that of 1870, was 
mainly due to the personal or dynastic motives which influenced Louis Napo- 
leon; and religion has ceased,except where Musulmans and Christians con- 
front one another,to be a cause of war. But the interests of nations, espe- 
cially their commercial interests, are a fertile ground for quarrels. Race 
jealousies and race aversions often develop into national enmities, which dis- 
pose the inhabitants of a state to allow or encourage its government to carry 
it into hostilities. In this respect democratic states are no better than the 
old monarchies were, and the newspaper press often foments hatreds by 
its habit of repeating and exaggerating what the angry spirits in each nation 
say about the other nations. Three of the most lamentable wars of recent 
times would probably have been avoided had the exasperations due to this 
cause been absent,or had the peoples.concerned been permitted to know the 
facts of the case. 


War Usually Does more Harm than Good to Those Who Remain at Home 


One can hardly overstate the mischief which the prevalence of mili- 
tarism causesin Europe at thismoment. It obliges each of the great nations 
to maintain an enormous army or an enormous fleet, perhaps both, and 
thus lays a terrible burden upon the people, partly in the way of taxes, 
partly, in France,Germany, Austria, Russia, and Italy, though not in England, 
in the way of compulsory military service,and it amounts to millions of dol- 
lars. These are normal peace expenditures, which, of course, would be enor- 
mously increased in case of war. From time to time fear of a conflict dis- 
turbs and involves heavy losses to the industrial world. Political freedom and 
internal reforms suffer, because a people is willing—is, indeed, sometimes 
obliged, —to leave very wide powers in the hands of its government, in order 
that every precaution may be taken against attack from the outside. Intel- 
lectual as well as physical effort is directed into unprofitable, because unre- 
productive channels. A false ideal of national greatness and virtue is set 
up which results unfavorably upon national character. War sometimes 
elicits or forms fine qualities in those who volunteer for and fight in a cause 
which appeals to their highest emotions, such as the defense of their coun- 
try against an invader, or their faith against a persecutor. But war does far 
more harm than good to those who merely read about it while they sit com- 
fortably at home. 

Every European country is suffering more or less from the present dom- 
inance of militarism. Small countries, such as Switzerland, Holland, and 
Norway, suffer least. But all the civilized nations of the Old World have 
the strongest reasons for wishing and seeking to escape from this deadly her- 
itage of the past. 

The United States has been far more fortunate. Of all the favors which 
nature has bestowed upon it, none has more contributed to its welfare than 
its remoteness from the quarrels and menaces of European States. On its 
own continent it has. long had only two neighbors, one to the north, friendly 
both by sentiment ard by interest, the other to the south,not unfriendly, and 
so much weaker as to cause no disquiet. The strength of the United States, 
not only her inexhaustible command of men and money, but also the 
strength, unrivaled except perhaps by Russia, of her geographical position, 
is such that she need fear no attack from any foe. She does not require a 
standing army. It may be doubted whether she requires, even with her new 
insular possessions to defend,a large fleet, because her resources are so vast 
that no other power is in the least likely to engage in strife with her. 

Nevertheless, the United States has not wholly escaped the temptations 
that are so pernicious in Europe. Three foreign wars have been waged 
which might have been avoided, by which I mean that all the results secured 
through bloodshed might have been, if not so quickly,no less fully obtained 
by judicious diplomacy. Military or naval achievements win as much pop- 
ular favor in America as they do in Europe, and surround war with as dan- 
gerous a glamour. It is doubtless true that in America militarism has 
usually ended when fighting has ended, and that there has not grown up 
either a permanent military caste or a permanent passion for military glory 
among the people similar to that which goes on from generation to genera- 
tion in some European countries. Still it is impossible to feel certain that 
the evils which militarism has brought upon Europe might not reappear in 
America, should her foreign policy be hereafter conducted in an aggressive 
spirit. 


American Reformers Will Do well to Seek Guidance from Old World Methods 


Human nature is human nature,and the faults incident to it must no 
doubt be expected to appear in every age and every country. Still, Amer- 
ica has enjoyed so many advantages that no one who remembers how many 
evils the Old World inherited from its semi-barbarous past, and especially 
from governments conducted in the interests of a ruling caste, can fail to 
hope and believe that her institutions, established 
in days of enlightenment, and in the interests of 





and when the several states of the Union got rid 
of such connection as their respective laws had 
recognized. To this salutary principle both the 
federal government and the states have consist- 
ently adhered. There is no danger that they will 
depart from it, and all the Christian churches in 





America recognize its soundness and its neces- 
sity. This was one of the lessons which the 
Americans of the eighteenth century drew from | 


An Admonition 
SUSIE M. BEST 
Heed and remember, O aspiring youth, 
“Success in error means defeat in truth.” 
Better, by far, to linger at the base, 
If to achieve the height means soul-disgrace ! 


the whole people, are destined to do more than 
has yet been done elsewhere for the welfare of 
mankind. They cannot, any more than other hu- 
man institutions, abide unchanged from one age 
to another; and, when any changes have to be 
made, it is not only in her experience, but in that 
of the Old World also, which is a far longer and 
more varied experience, that American statesmen 
will have to seek material for their guidance. 
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‘D.CARTER 
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FLIMING 


«There was a sound of wood splintering.—men were shouting,—and the captain was giving orders” 


WHEN the corporation took the new navy con- 

tracts, and sent a hurry order by mail to 
Duluth for forty-two thousand tons of ore from its 
own Lake Superior mines, Carter was taken some- 
what at disadvantage. His largest ship, the ‘‘ Pe- 
waukee,’’ Captain MacDonald, was getting in new 
engines, whalebacks ‘‘ Number Five’’ and ‘‘ Num- 
ber Six’’ were laid up for repairs, and four smaller 
steamers were lying at Superior; all his other ships 
were at the farther end of Lake Erie, a thousand 
miles away. 

«‘Well,’’ said he, tossing the letter on the desk 
before him, ‘‘I guess it’s Buffalo or bust.’’ 

It was the third of April, and eight thousand 
tons must reach Buffalo by the twenty-first. The 
interests involved were too complex and wide- 
reaching to admit of delays. Carter set the start 
for the fifteenth, the ‘‘ Pewaukee’’ to sail first; put 
on three shifts to push repairs; chartered two tugs 
and set them, days in advance, to breaking the ice 
in the channel; and wrote simply to ‘‘Jimmy’’ 
Schwarz, the president of the corporation :— 

DEAR SIR: The ‘‘ Pewaukee,’’ with eight thousand two 
hundred and fifty tons of ore, will reach Buffalo April 19 
or 20, the balance of order following within four days. 

Yours truly, B. CARTER. 

On the tenth of April the ice broke in the St. 

Mary’s River. This was the signal fer the vast, 


restless activity of the Lakes to burst again into 
being. There was stir and movement on city 
wharves; harbors were churned by bustling tugs, 
steel freighters, tramps, and whalebacks; side- 
wheel excursion steamers in new paint were torn 
from snug winter berths and set at the old work; 
and white-clad life-savers were drilled for the long 
battle with the spring storms. Lights were flash- 
ing and bells ringing, and the trailing smoke was 
blending sea and sky. The Lakes were alive 
again. 

The buoyancy of youth was in the air, and Car- 
ter, standing on the bridge of the ‘‘ Pewaukee,’’ 
as she picked up the twinkling range-lights at the 
head of the St. Mary’s, felt something of the stir 
and energy within him. Long and lean, was Car- 
ter,a man who had played for keeps since his 
public school days, who had fought up from noth- 
ing with his bare fists, with nerves of steel wire 
and quick, impatient eyes. He was part, if a new 
part, of a system that belted the globe, and he 
knew, as he watched the Upper Range Lights slowly 
coming into line, and the steamer swinging to 
meet them, that that first month would decide 
everything for him. ‘‘Jimmy’’ Schwarz’s men 
never stumbled twice. 

He looked at his watch, holding it out in the 
faint light from the fore lantern. They were still 
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a little ahead of time, in spite of the stiff new en- 
gines and the breakdown off Copper Harbor. The 
two red lights of the Lower Range were in sight, 
—soon the steamer was heading for them,—then 
on, leaving Pointe aux Pins and the red light at 
Foote Dock close on the left hand. 

‘«Mr. Carter, do you see that white light, a little 
to starboard, between the two red ones?’’ 

The captain was spealin~ ‘orm the binnacle 
over the wheelhouse, a post he had hardly left for 
twenty-six hours. Just as Carter's eyes found it, 
the light flashed red. 

‘«That is the canal.”’ 

Carter had been holding his watch in his hands; 
then, with a sense of relief, he slipped it into his 
pocket and mounted beside the captain. 

The lights were all about them, and they could 
make out the end of the canal pier. The captain 
rang to slow down, but the pulse of the engine 
went steadily on. There was something the mat- 
ter in the engine room. Carter, looking out at the 
lights of Sault Ste. Marie, heard the bell clang a 
second time, and, turning, saw that Captain Mac- 
Donald was bending forward and speaking sharply 
through an opening to the wheelmen below. 
Throwing an eye ahead, Carter saw that they were 
bearing down upon the north pier, for the wheel- 
men could not, at such speed, complete the turn. 
Somewhere off to the righta revenue cutter sounded 
three peremptory blasts. The captain’s hand had 
not left the bell pull, and he rang the emergency 
signal, ‘‘Check, and back strong.’’ At length the 
engines stopped, but they would not reverse, and 
the engineer called up through the tube that he 
was helpless. 

They struck the piers almost bows on, with a 
crash, and threw Carter back on the railing, 
There was a sound of wood splintering,—men 
were shouting off in the dark,—and the captain 
was giving hurried orders, Two half-dazed deck 
hands were trying to get a line ashore. Finally 
came a slow listing as she swung athwart the 
channel, and the ‘‘ Pewaukee’’ settled squarely on 
the rock bottom in twenty-five feet of water. The 
ship canal at Sault Ste. Marie was closed to navi- 
gation. 

An hour later they stood on the forward deck, — 
Carter, the canal superintendent, and the anxious 
captains of two other steamers. A revenue officer 
was climbing over the side to join them; he had 
just assigned anchorage to half a dozen freighters, 
whose red and green side lights could be seen up 
the river. Captain MacDonald was off directing 
the six tugs that were vainly coughing and steam- 
ing at the ends of eight-inch hawsers. It was a 
sober little party, for they had just come up from 
below, and they all knew that the ‘‘Pewaukee’’ 
was in a bad way. 

‘*I’m afraid, Mr. Carter, I shall have to take 
possession of the ship,’’ said the superintendent. 

He spoke deliberately, for he knew there could 
be no appeal from his final decision. 

‘«There are a hundred steamers within a day’s 
sail, and you know what that means.”’ 

Carter did know what it meant. He knew that 
traffic footing up to millions of dollars must pass 
daily through this canal. The announcement in 
the morning papers, that the canal was blocked, 
would be a blow to all the great shipping interests 
beside which a strike would seem a joke. The 
Lakes are the neck of the hourglass, as it were, in 
the traffic of East and West. Carter was thinking 
fast. 

‘‘Can you give me twenty-four hours?’’ he 
abruptly asked the superintendent. 

‘‘Twenty-four hours!’’ The other captains 
looked blankly at each other. They, too, were 
sailing on close schedules. But the superintend- 
ent was open to conviction. 

‘*What do you think you can do?’’ he asked. 
‘Your furnaces are flooded, so that you can’t 
pump her out. You couldn’t even unload in that 
time, and she is so hard aground that nothing can 
move her.,’’ 

‘¢You had better use dynamite right now,’’ said 
a captain; ‘‘that’s the surest way out of it.”’ 

The revenue officer seemed to approve of this, 
but Carter spoke directly to the superintendent. 

‘«If you will give me until midnight to-morrow, 
I will have the channel clear for you.”’ 

The. two captains were not in a mood for rea- 
soning. One of them snapped his watch shut, 
and said, sharply :— 

‘*You can buy ships, but you can’t buy time.”’ 

There was a moment's silence, while the men 
looked at one another. On the piers a crowd was 
rapidly gathering, and the shouting and talking 
could be heard through the still air. Farther off 
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the steamers were whistling back and forth as they 
fell into their places in the line. At length the 
superintendent nodded brusquely to Carter. 

‘All right,’’ he said, ‘‘it’s worth trying.”’ 

[he two captains returned to their ships in dis- 
gust, the revenue officer went back to his launch 
to continue patrolling the line, and Carter, who 
stood alone in the track of the Lake trade, pushed 
back his hat, ran his fingers through his hair, and 
plunged into the work before him. 


Che old superintendent, curious, non-committal, 

aside. From the start he had been im- 

pressed by a curt directness about this lean young - 
fellow, and he had wondered a little what he meant 

todo. He was to find out. 

for Carter such a moment as may come 

in a lifetime, to a fighting man,—a moment 

of absolute control over men and means, a mo- 

ment with everything at stake,—and it roused 

every drop of blood in his body. It acted like a 

grindstone on his wits; it loos- 
ened a torrent from his tongue. 

That brief ‘‘all right’’ from the 
superintendent had thrown him 
into his element; at the word 
he was lost in his work, buoy- 
ant as a duck, and perfectly 
happy. His orders came out 
with the brevity and directness 
of a Napoleon, but between 
whiles it was just Carter, — 
Carter at his best,—or, if you 
prefer, at his worst, but at any 
rate downright Carter. 

There he stood, his hat 
jammed on the back of his 
head, his face alive with the 
enjoyment of perfect self-pos- 
session, his eye everywhere at 
once,—and just to look at him 
and listen to him, the superin- 
tendent knew that the work was 
as good as done. There would 
be no hard luck, no ‘‘just- 
missed-it'’ story there. Carter 
work. It seemed to 
flow out from him on all sides, 
to give a hand to a burden here, 
to throw a laugh and a song 
into a bewildered mind there, 
and to key up every man to 
concert pitch and irresistibly to 
hold him there. All about 
there was confusion,—the 
screaming of tugs, the hoarse 
whistling of big steamers, — 
men were nervous and excited; 
Carter alone knew what was to 
be done. 

Little by little, as the first half 
hours rushed by, a sense of 
order, of organization, began to 
lift its head above the turmoil. 

The six tugs stopped their 
useless straining, for nothing 
short of a miracle could have 
moved that steamer, wedged in 
and freighted down as she was. 
Two of them came alongside, 
and were set to pumping her 
out with long lines of hose; the others disappeared 
in thenight. Men came flocking in from all quar- 
ters, attracted by rumors of high pay, for Carter knew 
better than to haggle at such a moment, and found 
themselves working as they had never worked be- 
fore,—enjoying it, too. Nimble sailors rigged 
lines from the hatchways to the piers, and hung 
buckets on running tackle; planks were laid for 
wheelbarrows; every device that Carter's brain 
could hit on for hurrying that cargo ashore was 
put into use. Divers appeared from nowhere, 
scrambled into their armor, and disappeared be- 
low decks to patch up the leak. The tugs came 
back from their mysterious journey towing lines of 
dump-scows and brought them alongside. At 
every fresh obstacle, at every new, ‘‘It can’t be 

lone, sir,’’ Carter’ s eyes snapped, and the old war- 
horse in him came out rampant and swept along 
in a mixture of anger, irrepressible high spirits, 
and the good nature of success. It made the su- 
perintendent feel like a child. And so, naturally 
enough, before he knew quite what was taking 
place, he was working, too, driving a gang of la- 
borers with a zest that in any other presence must 
have been recognized as showing merit and quality. 
He rushed about with Carter speaking quick words 
into the telephone in his office, cajoling, coercing, 
dragging everybody and everything into line, ai ¢ 
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carrying it all along with a rush, and then he won- 
dered what his wife would say if she could see him. 

The scows were to float the ‘‘ Pewaukee.’’ They 
were ranged alongside and made fast while the 
divers, with hardly a rest after their labor in the 
hold, went down to put the chains in place. Car- 
ter got permission from the revenue officer to run 
whaleback ‘* Number Six’’ to the head of the line, 
as she was built for towing. It was only necessary 
to lift the steamer’s stern six inches to a foot in 
order to swing it around far enough, at least, to 
permit the other steamers to pass, for she was lying 
almost squarely across the head of the canal. The 
cargo was being hauled out of the after hold as fast 
as two hundred men could do it. As the night 
wore on into dawn, Carter's hand sought his watch 
less and less frequently. He was beginning to 
see his way clear. 

The first light of morning, spreading slowly over 
the Canadian shore, and touching with red the 
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* Now,—all heatattacciovte her go!” 


higher buildings of Sault Ste. Marie, showed a 
strange scene to the stragglers of the night's crowd 
and the earliest comers of the new day. Extend- 
ing far up the river, almost as far, in fact, as those 
standing on the piers could see through the morn- 
ing haze, was a long line of steamers. Idly they 
lay at anchor, one behind another, quietly await- 
ing the signal to pass on through the canal. There 
was no impatience, no noise. The distant whis- 
tling of the new arrivals and the black smoke roll- 
ing from every funnel were the only signs of life 
in this peaceful fleet. No, the excitement was not 
there, for a captain can do no more than his best; 
but, a little later in the morning, when the papers 
should be opened at thousands of breakfast tables, 
there would be suddenly anxious men, and busy 
telegraph wires, and rumors of heavy losses in the 
Lake trade. ‘‘Jimmie’’ Schwarz alone would 
know the precise situation. Carter had wired him 
that whaleback ‘‘ Number Six,’’ with seven thou- 
sand tons, would reach Buffalo on the twentieth or 
twenty-first, and that he had chartered two steamers 
of the ‘‘Red X Line’’ to carry on the ‘‘Pewau- 
kee’s’’ cargo at once. 

Carter liked to say he did not believe in luck; 
but,as the sun climbed higher and higher over the 
still sleeping city,and as he sipped his eighth cup 
of black coffee in the lee of the after deckhouse and 
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watched the endless line of laborers tramp past, he 
thanked his stars that he had allowed two days for 
emergencies between the fifteenth and the twenty- 
first. The prospect of going before President 
Schwarz with the excuse even of a wrecked steamer 
to explain his failure would not have been agreea- 
ble to Carter. 

It was four o'clock in the afternoon. Groups 
of exhausted laborers sat on the pier, or lay asleep. 
The ‘‘ Pewaukee’’ was surrounded by scows, each 
sunk deep in the water, and whaleback ‘‘ Number 
Six’’ was backing up toward the sunken vessel's 
stern to pick up a hawser that was trailing across one 
of thescows. Tugs were clustered about wherever 
they could get in to push or pull. In the stern of 
the wrecked steamer stood two men, —Carter, with 
hollow eyes but steady hands, and the superin- 
tendent, jaded, anxious, bu. zrateful-that he had 
been there to play some smal , art in the achieve- 
ment. For many years he had been seeking the 
man who is equal to the situa- 
tion,and at-length he had found 
him, Itwas worth a day and a 
night in a whirlwind just to have 
stood around and watched him. 

The line was hauled up 
through the stern hawse hole of 
the whaleback, and made fast. 
Its captain was leaning over the 
railing on the pilot house with 
his eyes fixed on the tall, thin 
figure in the stern of the ‘‘ Pe- 
waukee.’’ Some one had 
handed Carter a megaphone, 
and he put it to his lips. 

««Are you all ready?’’ 

The tugmen were hanging out 

of their windows, watching for 
the signal. The buzz of the 
crowd died away. The super- 
intendent looked at Carter, gazed 
at him, could not take his eyes 
from him, for there he stood, 
this young man, knowing that 
one moment would decide 
whether his ship was to be 
saved or turned over to the dy- 
namiters, and not for one mo- 
ment of the previous sixteen 
hours had he been cooler. His 
eyes were rapidly taking in every 
detail, making sure that the tugs 
were ready, that all lines were 
secure, and that each scow was 
firmly lashed in place. Then 
he raised the megaphone again. 

‘“« Now,—all together, —let 
her go!"’ 

Bells jangled in half a dozen 
engine rooms, there was the 
splash of one screw ifter an- 
other, and hawsers cane up 
dripping from the water and 
stretched slowly taut. For a 
moment there was a strain, —it 
looked as if something must 
give way,—then a shiver ran 
through the ‘‘ Pewaukee,’ and 
a scow rubbed against her side 
with a groan. Still there was 
doubt. But at length the superintendent, looking 
off astern, saw that the buildings on the south 
shore were slowly, very slowly, moving by. 

At twenty minutes past four, the first steamer en- 
tered the canal,and close after her was the whale- 
back, ‘* Number Six,’’ with orders to make all speed 
for Buffalo. Carter and the superintendent stood on 
the pier and watched her pass. Carter had slipped 
back into the system. Once more he had receded 
into his shell as acting manager on the Lakes for 
the corporation. 

The superintendent gripped his shoulder. 

‘«* Look here, Mr. Carter, I’m going home, and 
I want you to come along and get a square meal 
and some sleep.”’ 

Carter turned to look at the heaps of ore on the 
pier. 

‘Oh, you can’t do a thing here now. The 
‘Red X’ boats won’t get in before daylight to- 
morrow.’”’ 

«All right!'’ Carter replied, somewhat reluc- 
tantly, for a born worker finds it hard to let go. 
As they started off, he remarked :— 

««T guess I got stirred up some last night. I 
do n’t know but I called you some names.’’ 

‘It is all right, sir,’’ said the superintendent, 
warmly; ‘‘don’t speak of it.”’ A moment later 
he added, ‘‘Say, it was gorgeous!’’ 
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President Schwarz and one of his partners en- 


center of the universe for so many thousand men. 
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‘«It is open now,’’ replied the president, taking 
tered together the New York office that was the a late message from his desk. 


‘‘Hum! he certainly does keep things moving."’ 
That ‘‘Hum’’ came nearer to downright praise 


‘*So he expects little or n» delay, does he?’’ than anything that had ever been said before about 


«« What are we going to do about this,Schwarz?’’ _said the partner, reading. After a little while he B. Carter, but of course the latter didn’t know. 
The partner held an evening paper in his hand. added, ‘This Carter is our new man out there, It was just as well that he didn’t, for there was 


«Must we send all that ore by rail? TheSoocanal isn’t he?’’ , 
has been blocked for nearly twenty-four hours.’’ 


(Samuel Merwin, the author of ‘‘ B. Carter,’’ has made a distinguished reputation as 
a writer of stories based on modern business ventures, He is one of the youngest suc- 
cessful fiction writers in the United States, having been born in Evanston, Illinois, 
October 6, 1874. In conjunction with Henry Kitchell Webster, he wrote ‘‘The Short 
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Rosa BoNHEuR AND ANNA KLUMPKE 


Their Upward Journey to 


TH keynote of success in life is to recognize the psychological moment. 

It comes as a meteor suddenly blazing in the air; it comes as an ideal 
flashing its revelation on the soul; it projects itself into one’s pathway in 
the guise of opportunity, and, if instantly recognized and followed with ab- 
solute fidelity, it leads its disciple on to fair achievement and the radiance 
of happiness; but,neglected and ignored, —all the voyage of life is,indeed, 
‘<bound in shallows and miseries.”’ 

It was the psychological moment for a little group of four young girls in 
California when their wise and far-seeing mother saw clearly that she must take 
her daughters to Europe and educate them. Mme. Klumpke could not but 
recognize the very exceptional individualities of the four girls,each remark- 
able even in her early childhood,and each so different from the other in her 
line of aspiration. Ways and means did not abound with this judicious and 
loving mother, but the mere outer details of life are absolutely amenable to 
the control of spiritual energy, and, as Emerson has so well said, ‘* When a 
god wishes to ride,every chip and stone will bud and shoot out wingéd feet 
to carry him.’’ Spiritual energy is a potency far more intense than even elec- 
tricity, and it can create and control all outward conditions. So it happened 
that the four little maidens were transplanted to Germany, where they stud- 
ied for some years, and later to Paris, where they had the advantage of the 
finest culture and of opportunities for study under the great masters, and 
each thus had the high privilege which enabled her to ‘‘ follow the Gleam.”’ 


The Four Sisters Started in Different Directions to Attain High Usefulness 


The girls, Augusta, Anna, Dorothea, and Julia followed the Gleam that 
shone before each individually. Mlle. Augusta turned to medicine; Mlle. 
Anna, to painting; Mlle. Dorothea, to mathematics and astronomy; and Mlle. 
Julia, to music. In her medical studies, her deep research, and extensive 
hospital practice, the eldest daughter became known as a famous physician, 
—Dr. Augusta Klumpke. She won the highest honors and received many 
degrees from the renowned medical institutions of Paris. Later, she was 
married to Dr. Dejerine, a distinguished physician, and both husband and 


.wife have continued their practice. Dr. Augusta Dejerine, x¢e Klumpke, 


continued to make significant discoveries in medical research. Both Dr. 
Dejerine and his wife have always been devoted students of science, —not 
only of medicine, but also of all those phenomena that must enter into ad- 
vanced medical science, which sees the intimate relation between mind and 
body, and which includes experimental research in hypnotism, in multiple per- 
sonality, in the sub-conscious self, and in all that range of phenomena sowon- 
derfully revealed in the experiments at Salpétriére and at Nancy. The home 
of Dr.and Mme. Dejerine is in the Faubourg Saint-Germain, on the boulevard 
of that name. It is in the heart of the ancien régime,—of the old aristo- 
cratic quarter. Not far from their home is the ancient church of Saint-Ger- 
main-des-Prés, where every day strangers going in see strange, silent, black- 
robed, kneeling figures,apparently as motionless as the figures of the saints 
within the chancel,and one learns that they are of the old moddesse of Paris, 
—of high lineage and impoverished life; of an order whose views are so to- 
tally different from latter-day ideals that they are like beings from another 
sphere left stranded in a period with whose march they find it impossible to 
keep step. It is the last survival of the class of Parisians so vividly and 
powerfully depicted by Henry James in his novel entitled ‘The American.’ 
Dr. and Mme. Dejerine have one child, Mlle. Yonne,a little maid of some ten 
summers. Their house is a noted center of scientific gatherings in Paris, 
and Mme. Dejerine draws about her some of the most interesting people 
of the day. 

Mlle. Anna Klumpke and her youngest sister, Mlle. Julia, are devotees 
of the Muses, the one of pictorial and the other of musical art. Anna em- 
braced her art from her earliest girlhood,and in the decade of 1880-90 she 
studied under Bougereau, Robert Fleury, Vuillefroy, and Lefebvre, and M. 
Fleury, especially, discovered a profound and abiding interest in his gifted 
pupil. When he had no time to bestow on other students who 
persistently sought him, he would find, or make, an opportunity 
to receive Mile. Anna Klumpke, or drop into her studio and 
criticise her work. M. Wulff, one of the leading art critics of 
Paris, writing of a picture exhibited by Anna in the Salon of 1891, 
said :— 

‘«Mile. Klumpke has especially studied ‘light,’ which is the 
stumbling-block of so many painters. Her style is broad and 












nothing he disliked more than soft soap. Busi- 


‘‘Yes, and he’s a hustler, if I'm a judge.’’ ness was business with Carter. 


Line War"’ and ‘Calumet K.,"’ two narratives of remarkable power. Mr. Merwin's 
stories have the merit of being purposeful and interesting, as well as accurate descrip- 
tions of notable achievements. They deal with the up-to-date conditions of American 
commercial affairs, in an instructive, fascinating manner.—THE EDITOR. ] 
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the Realms of Achievement 


sure of itself. She has a brilliant future, and, if she persists, will become 
a great artist.”’ 

As a pupil of Julian, Mile. Anna carried off medals and prizes,and she 
has received a third medal from the French Salon, a silver one from Ver- 
sailles,and a gold one from an exhibition in Philadelphia. Her skill as a 
draughtsman is exceptional; as a colorist she is less happy, but her work has 
arresting qualities, and as a portrait artist she has won her best success. 
Among her works is an interesting figure-piece of Mére Marier, the woman 
who, in her youth, posed for Millet in his immortal picture of the «‘ Angelus.”’ 
In one of her exhibitions in Boston, she exposed two exquisite pictures of a 
golden-haired child, ‘‘Elles Font Dodo’’and ‘‘ Veux du Faire Dodo,’’ the 
head of a peasant woman, Leone Carcassonne, and a bit of genre showing a 
yellow-haired girl in a field of red poppies; and she painted, while in Boston, 
portraits of several distinguished people, including Mrs. Robert C. Win- 
throp, Mrs. Thorpe, (the mother of Mrs. Ole Bull, ) and Miss Horsford, a daugh- 
ter of the distinguished archzologist, Prof. Horsford, whose researches 
established his conviction that Leif Ericson preceded Columbus as the dis- 
coverer of this country, as early as the eleventh century. The Norse civilization 
had made its impression on the banks of the Charles River. The statue of 
Leif Ericson, by Miss Anne Whitney, that is among the sculptures which 
adorns the esplanade of Commonwealth Avenue, in Boston, stands as a per- 
petual memorial of Prof. Horsford’s conclusions in his researches in 
archeology. 

In the Salon of 1889, Mlle. Anna Klumpke exposed a portrait of her 
mother that won no little appreciation, and in the Salon of 1890 was her portrait 
of her sister, Mlle. Dorothea Klumpke. The figure, of three-fourths length, 
was that of a thoughtful young woman, seated in an easy pose, with a grace- 
ful and somewhat dégagé effect,as if living in a realm of her own. She is 
costumed in a gown of dark velvet, with a Parisian effect of mingled elegance 
and simplicity. There is a serious and high-bred air in the repose of the 
figure, with its absolute distinction of presence and the inscrutable expres- 
sion of one who sees beyond the ordinary limits of vision. 


Dorothea Klumpke Has Proved that a Scientific Woman Is not Unfortunate 


Mille. Anna Klumpke was much in America in the decade of 1888-98. 
She had a studio in Boston, and in her nearest and most sympathetic group 
of friends was Miss Longfellow,the poet's daughter. She had some excel- 
lent commissions in portrait-painting in Chicago, Cincinnati,and Pittsburg; 
and, during one winter when she had her studio on Beacon Street, Boston, she 
gave a series of receptions for four evenings, where a noted classical scholar 
of Boston read four papers on ‘‘ Pictures of Art and Nature in Shelley's 
‘Prometheus Unbound,’ ’’ ‘‘Classical Greek Statuary as Interpreted in the 
Poems of Keats,’’ ‘‘Robert Browning’s ‘Poetry of Music,’’’ and ‘‘ Mme. 
Récamier.'’ Each paper was followed by music and conversation, and tea 
was served. These little gatherings indicate the fine social atmosphere 
with which Mile. Anna Klumpke always surrounds herself. In those days 
she little dreamed of the fairy tale of her life that was awaiting her a few 
years later, and apparently a goddess, wholly unnoted, had been at her 
christening, —the Goddess of Fortune. 

The third of this remarkable group of sisters, Mlle. Dorothea Klumpke, 
devoted herself to higher mathematics. Unlike Sonya Kovalevsky, who 
wrote in her diary, ‘‘It is a great misfortune to have a talent for science, — 
especially for a woman, who is forcibly drawn into a sphere of action where 
she cannot find happiness,’’—unlike the ill-fated Russian student, Mlle. 
Dorothea Klumpke was to find the rapture and radiance of life through her 
scientific devotion. The brightness of her life shines out in striking con- 
trast to the pathetic story of Mme. Kovalevsky, who recorded in her memoirs: 
*«T have had everything in life except that which is absolutely necessary to 
me. Some other human being must have received the part of happiness 
that I longed for and dreamed of.'’ For Mile. Dorothea, the scholar’ s pas- 
sion to ‘scorn delights and live laborious days’’ has not hindered 
the poetry and romance of life,and her recent happy marriage to 
the noted astronomer, Dr.Isaac Roberts, is a pretty sequel to the 
story of her years of devotion to the science of the heavens in 
her life in the Paris Observatoire. 

Mlle. Dorothea Klumpke was the first and, so far, is the only 
woman to receive from the Sorbonne the degree of Doctor of 
Mathematical Science. The Sorbonne was thronged on the 
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morning it was awarded to her. The professors were in their 
scholars’ gowns; Mlle. Dorothea was costumed in black, 
and she read her thesis, ‘*A Contribution to the Study of 
the Rings of Saturn,’’ with the utmost composure before the 
learned assemblage. Her paper discussed a problem pro- 
posed by Maupertuis, and studied by Laplace, and, later, by 
Sonya Kovalevsky. It was at once translated into all of the European 
languages, and a copy sent to every observatory, where it has since re- 


mained the accepted solution of the composition of the rings of Saturn. 
The theory advanced by Mlle. Dorothea Klumpke is that these rings are 
solid rather than gaseous in their formation. In conferring on her the 


degree, the Dean of the Sorbonne said :— 

‘Mademoiselle, you have been occupied with one of the most inter- 
esting questions of astronomy. The great names of Galileo, Huygens, 
Cassini, and Laplace, not to speak of those of my illustrious colleagues 
and friends, have been associated with the history of the various advances 
in this theory, equally attractive and difficult, of the rings of Saturn. Your 
work brings us to a contribution not to be lightly considered, and places 
you in honorable rank beside the women who have devoted themselves to 
the study of mathematics. In the last century, Maria Gaetana Agnesi gave 
to science her treatise on the differential calculus. Sophie Germain, as re- 
markable for her literary and philosophical talent as for her mathematical 
faculties, received the recognition of great geometricians and honored her 
country in the beginning of the present century. Only a few years ago the 
Academy of Sciences, by a commission of which I had the honor to be a 
member, by one of its best prizes placed the name of Mme. de Kovalevsky 


beside those of Euler and Lagrange in the history of the discoveries relative 
to the theory of the movement of a solid body abouta fixed point. In your 
turn, Mademoiselle, you have entered upon this career. We know that for 


several years you have been occupied with great zeal and great success with 
studies relative to the map of the heavens. Your thesis, which you have 
prepared while following with an assiduity which we could not ignore our 
courses in the higher mathematics, is the first that a woman has presented 
and sustained with success before our faculty to obtain the grade of Doctor 
of Mathematical Science. You open the way with dignity, and the faculty 
by unanimous vote is eager to declare you worthy to receive the grade of 
Doctor.’’ 


lhe Sorbonne was founded, in 1223, by Robert de Sorbon, the confes- 


sor of St. Louis, and was at first designed only for the poorer class of students. 
Its reputation grew, however, until it came to be regarded as the very heart 
of scholastic theology, and it numbers some ten thousand students in the 
five faculties, constantly. The building, erected by Cardinal Richelieu, in 
1629, is now used for the theological faculty; while the faculties des /ettres 
et des sciences, and that of jurisprudence and medicine, occupy newer build- 
ings. In 1733, Legendre, then a Canon of Notre Dame, established a 
system of prizes, which are distributed, every August, among the pupils of 
the Paris and Versailles lyceums. The chapel of the Sorbonne is a fas- 


cinating place. There is the tomb of Richelieu, where a life-size statue of 
the famous French cardinal is seen supported by the figure of Religion, 
while Science bends over in an attitude of sorrow. There, too, is a large 
picture representing Robert de Sorbon presenting students of theology to 
St. Louis. 

In these classic surroundings, Mlle. Dorothea Klumpke had pursued 
her studies, and, on receiving her degree, (in 1888,) she was appointed to a 
place on the staff of the Paris Observatoire. The authorities fitted up a 
private room for the young woman astronomer, that she might remain nights, 
when she wished, for continued study of the heavens, and gave her a corps of 
young women to act as her assistants. During these years, Mlle. Dorothea 
Klumpke gave herself to photographing the stars and to constant abstruse 
mathematical calculation, Camille Flammarion became one of her warm 
friends. Her work in photographing and numbering the stars was a very 
serious one, and the result was accepted as authoritative by other astrono- 
mers. She made occasional visits to Denmark, Germany, Austria, and 
other places, always recognized and welcomed in the highest circles of sci- 
entific life, and constantly extending her observations and researches in the 
sidereal heavens. Mme. Klumpke had an apartment on the Boulevard 
Montparnasse, and there the two younger daughters lived with her, Mlle. 
Dorothea engaged in her astronomical work and Mlle. Julia absorbed in her 
music. The eldest daughter, Mme. Dejerine, was near at hand, and Anna 
flitted between Boston, London, and Paris. So the years went on until the 
spring of 1898, when an undreamed-of event occurred which illustrates that, 
at any moment, all honest endeavor and noble energy may culminate in un- 
expected ways that set all the forces of living to a new key. 

Anna Klumpke had been passing the winter of 1897-8 in Boston, and 
in the spring the idea fell upon her out of the air, so to speak, to write to 
the late Rosa Bonheur and ask permission to paint her portrait. The reply 
came, swiftly winged, not only carrying a cordial assent, but also inviting 
Mile. Klumpke to be her guest during the process of the work, at her 
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chateau, in the village of Thomery, the first station beyond 
Fontainebleau. It chanced that Mlle. Klumpke and I sailed 
together that May, stopping for a little while in London, where 
we enjoyed a feast of opera at Covent Garden, and later going 
on to Paris, whence she almost immediately went to the home 
of Mlle. Bonheur, which is approached by a winding road 
through the green twilight of the forests of Fontainebleau, where, in a studio 
commanding an enchanting view of the country over the valley of the Loire, 
this portrait of Mlle. Bonheur was painted,—the last portrait, as it proved, 
ever to be painted of her. It represents her in her artist’ s (masculine, ) garb, 
sitting, holding her easel. The portrait pleased Mlle. Bonheur, and it was 
exhibited in Pittsburg, and also at the Salon of 1897, where it received a 
medal. It is an exceptionally fine work, full of the distinction of presence 
and gracious ease of its famous subject. The two artists—the elder woman 
of genius and world-wide fame, the younger of talent and with increasing 
recognition, —became the most appreciative of friends, and their companion- 
ship became an ideal dream of sweet and sympathetic intercourse. It was 
Anna Klumpke who brought radiance and gladness into the life of the dis- 
tinguished artist, who, it may well be, felt much of the loneliness which is too 
often the penalty of greatness. Rosa Bonheur begged her guest to remain 
with her during her life. Mlle. Bonheur was then seventy years of age, but 
with apparently much of life and achievement yet before her. The winter 
of 1899-1900, Mlle. Bonheur passed on the Riviera, taking her friend and 
guest, Mlle. Klumpke, with her. That winter ex-Empress Eugénie was in 
her villa, Cap-Martin, and she invited Mlle. Bonheur to lunch with her 
one day, —the first time the two women had met since the day when Eugénie, 
as the empress of France, had with her own hands decorated the artist, then 
in the dawn of her fame, with the cross of the Legion of Honor. Eugénie 
was then in the full tide of her splendor in the Palais des Tuileries; Na- 
poleon was absent in Spain, leaving her as regent; and, as he had refused 
to grant the cross to Mlle. Bonheur, on the ground that he did not wish to 
found a precedent for bestowing it on a woman, Eugénie with a woman's 
wit and finesse took advantage of her temporary power as regent to confer 
this honor upon the greatest of women artists. When the luncheon was over, 
the two women, theex-empress and the artist, clasped hands and walked up and 
down the rooms, recalling this incident and other reminiscences of France. 

In the following May, (1900,) Mlle. Bonheur died, and her will devised 
her entire estate—subject to a few legacies,—to Anna Klumpke. This con- 
sisted of her chateau, a three-story brick dwelling, beautifully furnished, her 
extensive grounds, animals, bank depcsits, and, more than all else, her wealth 
of pictures. This was a remarkable event, and it came to Mlle. Klumpke 
less as a golden shower of fortune than as a sweet and serious responsibility. 
She immediately arranged that half the proceeds from the sale of the pic- 
tures should be divided among members of the Bonheur family,in addition 
to the great artist's own provision for them. Mlle. Klumpke held a large 
exhibition and sale of these works in London, and later in Paris. She 
immediately founded the Rosa Bonheur Prize, of fifteen hundred francs, 
(three hundred dollars,) to be annually given at the Salon to the artist meet- 
ing the conditions imposed, and also presented to the Louvre one of the 
greatest works of Mlle. Bonheur. 

In one of the large studios of the chateau she has gathered together 
valuable souvenirs of the great woman artist. In a glass cabinet, on a pale 
blue satin cushion, are displayed all the honors, orders, and medals con- 
ferred on Mlle. Bonheur, and other souvenirs abound in the apartment, 
whose walls are lined with her paintings. 

In the chateau, Mlle. Klumpke now lives with her mother and her 
youngest sister, Julia, who is already known as a skillful violinist, and who 
is said to be the most gifted pupil of her master, Ysaye. Mlle. Dorothea 
Klumpke was married last October to the famous astronomer, Dr. Isaac 
Roberts, and the Paris Observatory knows her no more save as a visitor. 
Mile. Julia Klumpke is much engaged for musical recitals, and is giving 
herself to her art with the same serious earnestness that has characterized 
her sisters in their several orders of achievement. The mother, Mme. 
Klumpke, still in her gracious and beautiful maturity, with little hint of age 
in her finely chiseled face, may well view, with gratitude to the Divine care, 
the fulfillment of her high ideals for her four gifted daughters. 

Mile. Klumpke is now deeply absorbed in writing the biography of 
Rosa Bonheur. For the exhibition of the works of the great artist in Paris, 
in the summer of 1900, she prepared an immense illustrated catalogue in 
two volumes, on the fly leaf of which appears this dedication— 





A Mon Amie Vénérée 
Hommage de Profonde Affection 
Anna Klumpke 











Is not this story of the four Klumpke sisters, which I have given in 
only its most important details, a legend, indeed, of following ‘‘the Gleam?’ 





The Wonderful Magic of “Try” - 


Roy Farrell Greene 








If a feller’s ‘nclined to try, I say, there is n't a shade 
«f doubt 

But that he can change bad luck to good by turnin’ it 
wrong side out 

An’ upside down, with the right side in, and maybe 
turn end for end,— 

The principal thing is to try and try, an’ never give up, 
my friend. 

Luck rever turns of its own free will: you must help it 
to swing around,— 

In the army of Nothing, that’s growing fast, no leaders 
of men are found; 

But go where you will in the walks of life, an’ you'll 
find it, as found have I, 

Tiere is plenty t' do ‘neath these skies of blue, if a 
feller's inclined to try. 


It isn’t a question of ways an’ means as much as it is 
of do, 

Each effort, my friend, that you expend is sure to come 
back to you 

With honor freighted, with wealth or fame, whatever 
the prize you seek, 

But no such chance Dame Fortune grants to the man 
who is lax or weak. 

So never give up an’ say you've done quite all that a 
mortal man 

Could do, you're sure, an’ you can ‘t endure the failure 
of one more plan. 

This crop, home-grown, of advice your own but make, 
an’ the text apply: 

There is plenty t' do ‘neath these skies of blue, if a 
feller's inclined to try. 


It takes some courage an’ some hard knocks, the doing 
of manly deeds, 

A bout with strifes in his early life's forenoon, if a man 
succeeds. 

One can 't win battles on beds of ease,—I 'd fain on this 
point enlarge; 

Now there, now here, one must persevere with skirmish 
and flank and charge. 

The wall of the fort Good Luck defends is never so 
hara ¢o climb 

As to thwart the plan of the youth or man assaulting it 
one more time. 

So buckle your belt up one more hole, discouragements 
all defy,— 

There is plenty t' do ‘neath these skies of blue, if a 
feller’s inclined to try! 
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‘Women who are not ready to be widowed come here and cry because their husbands are going away ” 


THE STUFF THAT STANDS 


T was very late in the fifties, and Lincoln and 
Douglas were engaged in animated discus- 
sion of the burning questions of the time, when 
Melvin Jewett journeyed to Bloomington, Illinois, 
to learn telegraphy. 

It was then a new, weird business, and his 
father advised him not to fool with it. His col- 
lege chum said to him, as they chatted together 
for the last time before leaving school, that it would 
be grewsomely lonely to sit in a dimly lighted flag- 
station and have that inanimate machine tick off 
its talk to him in the sable hush of night, but 
Jewett was ambitious. Being earnest, brave, and 
industrious, he learned rapidly, and in a few months 
found himself in charge of a little wooden way- 
station as agent, operator, yardmaster, and every- 
thing else. It was lonely, but there was no night 
work. When the shadows came and hung on the 
bare walls of his office the spook pictures that had 
been painted by his school chum, the young op- 
erator went over to the little tavern for the night. 

True, Springdale, at that time, was not much of a 
town, but the telegraph boy had the satisfaction of 
feeling that he was, by common consent, the biggest 
man in the place. 

Out in a hay field, he could see from his win- 
dow a farmer gazing up at the humming wire, 
and the farmer's boy holding his ear to the. pole, 
trying to understand. All this business that so 
blinded and bewildered with its mystery, not only 
the farmer, but the village folks as well, was to him 
as simple as sunshine. 

In a little while he had learned to read a news- 
paper with one eye and keep the other on the nar- 
row window that looked out along the line; to 
mark with one ear the ‘‘down brakes’”’ signal of 
the north-bound freight, clear in the siding, and 
with the other to catch the whistle of the oncom- 
ing ‘‘cannon ball,’’ faint and far away. 

When Jewett had been at Springdale some six 
or eight months, another young man dropped from 
the local one morning, and said ‘‘ wie gehts,’’ and 
handed him a letter. The letter was from the su- 
perintendent, calling him back to Bloomington to 
dispatch trains. Being the younger of the dis- 
patchers, he had to take the ‘death trick."” The 
day man used to work from eight o'clock in the 
morning until four o’clock in the afternoon, the 
«split trick’’ man from four until midnight, and 
the ‘‘death trick’’ man from midnight until 
morning. 

We called it the ‘‘death trick’’ because, in the 
early days of railroading, we had a lot of wrecks 
about four o'clock in the morning. That was be- 
fore double tracks and safety inventions had made 





traveling by rail safer than sleeping at home, and 
before trainmen, off duty, had learned to look not 
on liquor that was red. Jewett, however, was not 
long on the night shift. He was a good dis- 
patcher, a bit risky at times, the chief thought, 
but that was only when he knew his man. He 
was a rusher and ran trains close, but he was ever 
watchful and wide awake. 

In two years’ time he had become chief dis- 
patcher. During these years, the country,so quiet 
when he first went to Bloomington, had been torn 
by the tumult of civil strife, though it is hard to 
understand how men can be called civil while at 
war, 

With war news passing under his eye every day, 
trains going south with soldiers, and cars coming 
north with the wounded, it is not remarkable that the 
fever should get into the young dispatcher’ s blood. 
He read of the great, sad Lincoln, whom he had 
seen and heard and known, calling for volunteers, 
and his blood rushed red and hot through his 
veins. He talked to the trainmen who came in 
to register, to enginemen waiting for orders, to 
yardmen in the yards,and to shopmen after hours, 
and many of them,catching the contagion, urged 
him to organize a company,and hedid. He con- 
tinued to work days and to drill his men in the 
twilight. He would have been up and drilling at 
dawn if he could have gotten them together. He 
inspired them with his quiet enthusiasm, held 
them by personal magnetism, and by unselfish 
patriotism kindled in the breast of each of his 
fifty followers a desire to do something for his 
country. Gradually, the railroad,so dear to him, 
slipped back to second place in the affairs of the 
earth. His country was first. To be sure, there 
was no shirking of responsibility at the office, but 
the business of the company was never allowed to 
overshadow the cause in which he had silently but 
heartily enlisted. ‘‘Abe’’ Lincoln was, to his way of 
reasoning,a bigger man than the president of the 
Chicago and Alton Railroad, which was something 
to concede. The country must be cared for first, 
he argued, for what good would a road be with no 
country to run through? 

All day he would work at the dispatcher’ s office, 
flagging fast freights and ‘laying out’’ local pas- 
senger trains to the end that the soldiers might be 
hurried south. He would pocket the ‘‘cannon 
ball’’ and order the ‘‘ thunderbolt’’ held at Alton 
for the soldiers’ special. ‘‘Take siding at Sun- 
dance for troop train, south bound,’’ he would 
flash out, and glory in his power to help the gov- 
ernment. 

All day he would work and scheme for the com- 
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pany, (and the Union,) and at night, when the sil- 
ver moonlight lay on the lot back of the machine 
shops, he would drill and drill as long as he could 
hold the men together. They were all stout and 
fearless young fellows, trained and accustomed to 
danger by the hazard of their daily toil. They 
knew something of discipline, were used to obey- 
ing orders and to reading and remembering regula- 
tions made for their guidance, and Jewett reasoned 
that they would become, in time,a crack company, 
and a credit to the state. 

By the time he had his company properly 
drilled, young Jewett was so perfectly saturated 
with the subject of war that he was almost unfit for 
duty as a dispatcher. Only his anxiety about 
south-bound troop trains held his mind to the mat- 
ter and his hand to the wheel. At night, after a 
long evening in the drill field, he would dream of 
great battles,and hear in his dreams the ceaseless 
tramp, tramp of soldiers marching down from the 
north to reénforce the fellows in the fight. 

Finally, when he felt that they were fit, he called 
his company together for the election of officers. 
Jewett was the unanimous choice for captain, other 
officers were chosen, and the captain at once ap- 
plied for a commission, 

The Jewetts were an influential family, and no 
one doubted the result of the young dispatcher’s 
request. He waited anxiously for some time, 
wrote a second letter, and waited again. ‘‘Any 
news from Springfield?’’ the conductor would ask, 
leaving the register, and the chief dispatcher 
would shake his head. 

One morning, on entering his office, Jewett found 
a letter on his desk. It was from the superintend- 
ent,and it stated bluntly that the resignation of the 
chief dispatcher would be accepted, and named 
his successor. 

Jewett read it over a second time, then turned 
and carried it into the office of his chief. 

‘‘Why?’’ echoed the superintendent, ‘‘ you 
ought to know why. For months you have neg- 
lected your office, and have worked and schemed 
and conspired to get trainmen and enginemen 
to quit work and gotowar. Every day, women 
who are not ready to be widowed come here and 
cry on the carpet because their husbands are 
going away with ‘Captain’ Jewett’s company. 
Only yesterday, a schoolgirl came running after 
me, begging me not to let her little brother, the 
red-headed peanut on the local, go as drummer 
boy in Captain Jewett’s company. 

‘And now, after demoralizing the service and 
almost breaking up half a hundred homes, you 
ask, ‘why?’ Is that all you have to say?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said the dispatcher, lifting his head; ‘‘1 
have to say to you, sir, that I have never know- 
ingly neglected my duty. I have not conspired. 
I have been misjudged and misunderstood, and, 
in conclusion, I would say that my resignation 
shall be written at once.’’ 

Returning to his desk, Jewett found the long- 
looked-for letter from Springfield. _How his heart 
beat as he broke the seal! How timely,—just as 
things come out in a play. He would not inter- 
cept traffic on the Alton, but with a commission in 
his pocket would go elsewhere and organize a new 
company. These things flashed through his mind 
as he unfolded the letter. His eye fell immedi- 
ately on the signature at the end. It was not the 
name of the governor, who had been a close friend 
of his father, but of the lieutenant-governor. It 
was a short letter, but plain, and it left no hope. 
His request had been denied. 

This time he did not ask why. He knew why, 
and knew that the influence of a great railway 
company, with the best of the argument on its 
side, would outweigh the influence of a train dis- 
patcher and his friends. 

Reluctantly, Jewett took leave of his old asso- 
ciates in the office, went to his room in the hotel, 
and sat for hours crushed and discouraged. Pres- 
ently he rose; kicked the kinks out of his trousers, 
and walked out into the clear sunlight. At the end 
of the street he stepped from the sidewalk to the 
sod path and kept walking. He passed an orchard 
and plucked a ripe peach from an overhanging 
bough. A yellow-breasted lark stood in a stubble 
field, chirped two or three times, and soared, sing- 
ing, toward the far blue sky. A bare-armed man, 
with a muley cradle, was cradling grain, and, far 
away, he heard the hum of a horse-power thresh- 
ing machine. It had been months, it seemed 
years, since he had been in the country, felt its 
cooling breeze, smelled the fresh breath of the 
fields, or heard the song of a lark, and it rested and 
refreshed him. 

When young Jewett returned to the town he was 
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himself 
but h 
to his 


the sharp 


again. He had been guilty of no wrong, 
d been about what seemed to him his duty 
country. Still, he remembered with sadness 
rebuke of the superintendent, a feeling 
d by the recollection that it was the same 
official who had brought him in from Springdale, 
. train dispatcher of him,and promoted him 
is he had earned promotion. If he had 
to be acting in bad faith with the officials 
of the road, he would make amends. That night 
he ed his company together, told them that 
he | been unable to secure a commission, 
that he had re- 
nd was going 
ind advised them 
oO ais nad. 


intensine 


as often 


signet 
"You have schemed 
and conspired to get 


away 


* * * * 
Che ompany form- 
ing at Lexington was 
illed «* The Farmers,’’ 
just as the Bloomington 
company was known as 
the‘‘Car-hands,’’ ‘‘The 
Farmers’’ was full, the 
captain said, when Jew- 
ett offered his services. 
At the last moment one 
of the boys had ‘‘heart 
failure’’ and Jewett was 
taken inhis place. His 
experience with the dis- 
banded ‘‘Car-hands’”’ 
helped him and his 
company immeasura- 
bly. It was only a few 
days after his departure 
from Bloomington that 
he again passed through, 
a private in ‘The 
Farmers.’’ 

Once in the South, 
the Lexington company 
a part of the 
184th Illinois Infantry, and almost immediately 
engaged in fighting. Jewett panted to be on the 
firing line, but that was not to be. The regiment 
had just captured an important railway which had 
to be manned and operated at once. It was the 
only means of supplying a whole army corps 
with bacon and beans. The colonel of his com- 
pany was casting about for railroaders when he 
heard of Private Jewett. He was surprised to 
fin n ‘*The Farmers,’’a man of such wide 
ence as a railway official, so well posted 
on the general situation, and so keenly alive to 
the importance of the railroad and the neces- 
sity of keeping it open. Within a week, Jewett 
had made a reputation. If there had been time 
to name him he would doubtless have been called 
superintendent of transportation, but there was no 
time to classify those who were working on the road. 
They called him Jewett. In some way the story 
of the one-time captain’s experience at Blooming- 
ton came to the colonel’s ears, and he sent for 
Jewett. As a result of the interview, the young 
private was taken from the ranks, made a captain, 
and ‘assigned to special duty.’’ His special duty 
was that of general manager of the M. & L, Rail- 
road, with headquarters in a car. 

Jewett called upon the colonel again, uninvited 
this time, and protested. He wanted to get into 


became 


expel 


the fighting. ‘*Don’t worry, my boy,"’ said the 
good-natured colonel, ‘‘I’ll take the fight out of 
you later on; for the present, Captain Jewett, you 


will continue to run this railroad.’’ 

Che captain saluted and went about his business, 

Chere had been some fierce fighting at the front, 
and the Yankees had gotten decidedly the worst 
of it. Several attempts had been made to rush 
reinforcements forward by rail, but with poor suc- 
cess, The pilot engines had all been ditched. As 
1 last desperate chance, Jewett determined to try a 
‘‘black’’ train. Two engines were attached to a 
troop-train, and Jewett seated himself on the pilot 
of the forward locomotive. The lights were all 
put out. They were to have no pilot engine, but 
were to slip past the ambuscade, if possible, and 
take chances on lifted rails and absent bridges. It 
was near the end of a dark, rainy night’ The 
train was rolling along at a good freight clip, the 
engines working as full as might be without throw- 
ing fire, when, suddenly, from either side of the 
track, a yellow flame flared out, followed immedi- 
ately by the awful roar of the muskets from whose 
black mouths the murderous fire had rushed. The 
bullets fairly rained on the jackets of the engines, 
and crashed through the cab windows. The en- 
gineer on the head engine was shot from his seat. 


trainmen to go to war” 
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Jewett, in a hail of lead, climbed over the running- 
board, pulled wide the throttle, and whistled ‘‘ off 
brakes.’’ The driver of the second engine, fol- 
lowing his example, opened also, and the train was 
thus whirled out of range, but not until Jewett had 
been badly wounded. A second volley rained upon 
the rearmost cars but did little damage. The 
enemy had been completely outwitted. They had 
mistaken the train for a pilot engine, which they 
had planned to let pass, after which they were to 
turn a switch, ditch, and capture the train. 

There was great rejoicing in the hungry army at 
the front that dawn, 
when the long train la- 
den with soldiers and 
sandwiches arrived. 
The colonel was com- 
plimented by the corps 
commander, but he was 
too big and brave to 
accept promotion for an 
achievement in which 
he had had no part or 
even faith. He told the 
truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the 
truth; and, when it was 
all over, there was no 
more ‘‘Captain’’ Jewett. 
When he came out of 
the hospital he had the 
rank of a major, but 
was still ‘‘assigned to 
special duty.”’ 

Major Jewett’s work 
became more important 
as the great struggle 
went on. Other lines 
of railway fell into the 
hands of the Yankees, 
and all of them in that 
division of the army 
came under his con- 
They were good for him, for they made 






trol. 
him a very busy man and kept him from panting 


for the firing line. In conjunction with General 
D., the famous army engineer, who has since be- 
come a noted railroad builder, he rebuilt and re- 
equipped wrecked railways, bridged wide rivers, 
and kept a way open for men and supplies to get 
to the front. 

When at last the little, ragged, but ever heroic 
remnant of the Confederate army surrendered, 
and the worn and weary soldiers set their faces to 
the north again, Major Jewett's name was known 
throughout the army. 

At the close of the war, in recognition of his 
ability and great service to the Union, Major Jewett 
was made a brevet colonel, by which title he is 
known to almost every railway man in America. 


* * * * * * * 


Many opportunities came to Colonel Jewett to 
enter once more the field in which, since his school 
days, he had been em- 
ployed. One by one 
these offers were put 
aside. They were too 
easy. He had been so 
long in the wreck of 
things that he felt out 
of place on a prosper- 
ous, well-regulated line. 
He knew of a little 
struggling road that ran 
east from Galena, II- 
linois. It was called 
the Galena and some- 
thing, for Galena was at 
that time the most pros- 
perous and promising 
town in the wide, wild 
West. 

He sought and se- 
cured service on the 
Galena line and began 
anew. The road was 
one of the oldest and 
poorest in the state, and one of the very first 
chartered to build west from Chicago. It was 
sorely in need of a young, vigorous, ‘and ex- 
perienced man, and Colonel Jewett’s ability was 
not long in finding recognition. Step by step he 
climbed the ladder until he reached the general 
managership. Here his real work began. Here 
he had some say and could talk directly to the 
president, who was one of the chief owners. He 
soon convinced the company that to succeed they 
must have more money, build more, and make 


"Don’t worry. 
I’ll take the 
fight out of you” 
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business by encouraging settlers to go out and 
plow and plant and reap and ship. The United ' 
States government was aiding in the construction 
of a railway across the ‘‘desert,’’ as the West be- . 
yond the Missouri River was then called. Jewett 
urged his company to push out to the Missouri 
River and connect with the line to the Pacific, 
and they pushed. 

Ten years from the close of the war, Colonel 
Jewett was at’ the head of one of the most prom- 
ising railroads in the country. Prosperity fol- 
lowed peace, the West began to build up, the 
Pacific Railroad was completed, and the little 
Galena line, with a new charter and a new name, 
had become an important link connecting the At- 
lantic and the Pacific. « 

For nearly half a century, Jewett has been at the 
front,and has never been defeated. The discred- 
ited captain of that promising company of car 
boys has become one of our great ‘‘captains of 
industry.’’ He is to-day president of one of the 
most important railroads in the world, whose black 
flyers race out nightly over twin paths of steel, 
threading their way in and out of not less than 
nine states, with nearly nine thousand miles of 
main line. He-has succeeded beyond his wild- 
est dreams, and his success is due largely to the 
fact that when,in his youth, he mounted to ride to 
fame and fortune, he did not allow the first jolt to 
jar him from the saddle. He is made of the stuff 
that stands. 

» * 


THE INFLUENCE OF EMPLOYERS 
III.—The Disadvantage of Slave-Driving Methods 
]. Lincoln Brooks 


Mé4*¥ employers rob themselves of the flower 

of their employees’ service, either through 
lack of tact in drawing out the best that is in them, 
or through pure meanness and brutality of dis- 
position. 

There is a great difference between work that is 
done mechanically, in the spirit of a task that must 
be got rid of, and energetic work, done in the joy- 
ous spirit of a creator. It is this difference that 
measures the distance between success and failure, 
or, at best, mediocrity. 

A hard, exacting, unappreciative employer gets 
the former kind of service; a large-minded, gen- 
erous, sympathetic man gets the latter. 

An ideal employer interests his employees in 
their work, from the start, by showing that he is in- 
terested in them, by making them feel that he re- 
gards them as associates and valuable co-workers, 
not as mere human machines dependent on his 
will or caprice. 

When the faculties are all alert, in an endeavor 
to do their very best, there is growth and develop- 
ment; and, where this condition exists among em- 
ployees, the results are most beneficial to employer 
and employed alike, and, incidentally, to the public 
at large. 

A man who can arouse the enthusiasm of work- 
ers and make them feel 
that, in giving him the 
best labor of which they 
are capable, they are 
also benefiting them- 
== ™._ selves as they could in 
no other way, is doing a 
public service. Heisa 
practical educator. 

On the other hand, a 
hard, grasping em- 
ployer, who, like Shy- 
lock, thinks only of the 
pound of flesh, —of the 
uttermost he can exact 
from unwilling em- 
ployees, for the least 
possible compensation, 
—createsaspiritwhich, 
ultimately, works as dis- 
astrously to himself as 
to the man under him. 

He gets perfunctory, 
half-hearted service. 
No one volunteers helpful suggestions, or points out 
where improvements might be made in his busi- 
ness. None of those who work for him is anx- 
ious for the success of his enterprises. Indeed, 
the majority would gladly see them fail, if their 
own chances of a livelihood were not thereby en- 
dangered. 

Is it any wonder that, under such conditions, a 
worker deteriorates? He ceases tothink. His brain 
remains inactive while his hands mechanically 
perform his task. 
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M=EDRED OwEN and I were chums when at 

boarding school, and two years later we re- 
newed the relationship in studio life in the artists’ 
section of East Twenty-third Street in New York. 
There we combined forces and teacups and other 
essentials to domesticity. Mildred aspired to jour- 
nalism, and I painted headboards and bureaus and 
dinner cards,—in fact, anything that I could get, 
—and dreamed of the time when I could do the 
things that appealed to me. 

Mildred possessed _ particularly happy, buoy- 
ant temperament, with reactionary tendencies that 
plunged her now and again into the depths of de- 
spair. She was a fine, tall, handsome, aristocratic- 
looking girl, endowed with force and courage 
enough for three; independent, somewhat pessi- 
mistic, very philosophical, magnetic and dominant 
in her personality, and to me always irresisti- 
ble. The natural consciousness of her charm 
seemed to pave the way to success for Mildred; 
and, when there was ‘‘cheering up’’ to be done, 
it was usually she who cheered me,—me, who 
was always grubbing away in the sub-cellar of art, 
with’ no apparent hope of a superstructure. 

On this particular occasion Mildred was cer- 
tainly downcast. She had returned from her 
weekly round of calls upon editors, and had a 
handful of manuscript, ‘‘returned with thanks,’’ 
I was on my knees before the grate fire broiling 
chops for our dinner when she came in. Her 
greeting was a sigh of weariness; and, as she threw 
aside her wraps in the doudoir corner of the studio, 
she sighed again. Presently she arranged the 
table for our little studio dinner, but never a word 
from her was there until we had drawn our chairs 
up and were seated. 

‘* Life is such a battle, Janet,’’ she said, ‘‘and 
I am such a poor fighter! I'm so tired of it all! 
Everything I have done for three weeks has been 
thrown back on my hands this afternoon. I don’t 
mind the work; it’s the wreck of hope and confi- 
dence. I am losing both, and they are my capi- 
tal. I don’t know what I shall do.’’ 

I offered the balm of some philosophy founded 
upon my experience with the abominable furni- 
ture man who hired me to paint morning-glories 
on the backs of rocking-chairs, and then begged 
her to forget. her woes while she dressed the salad. 

‘*« Yes, —but, Janet,—-it’s well for you to talk; 
you come here from the West and win; I, born 
and bred here in New York, fail.’’ 

She might have added, ‘‘ Janet, you little brown 
mouse of whom nobody expects. anything but 
goodness,—you win; while I, in spite of my be- 
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ing Mildred Owen, one of nature’s favorites, and 
to the manner born, am stamped into the ground 
by failure.’’ 

But Mildred, gracious and sweet-natured girl, 
would n’t have said that, or thought it, even in her 
most cynical and pessimistic mood. My poor 
little pot-boilers could scarcely have responded for 
me at the roll-call of success. 

When my companion next spoke, she said: 
«*Do you know that I've a host of rich relations 
here in New York? Perhaps you wonder that I 
never go to see them.. I will not be patronized, 
so I stay away. When I go, or, rather, the last 
time I went, I sat around on the edges of their 
fine upholstered chairs, and regretted that I had 
gone. One woman shows me her new gowns and 
another polishes her diamonds in my presence. 
Fancy, if you can, anything more inartistic than 
polishing your diamonds in the presence of your 
poor relations. You have to be poor in order to 
know how to behave when you are rich, I believe. 
Maybe, if I had always been rich, I might make 
such a mistake myself, but I doubt it.’’ 

Mildred's critical, cynical mood was in posses- 
sion of her. It was well for her to ‘‘have it out;” 
so, after a few moments of reflective silence on her 
part, she continued :— 

«‘Of course, they are not responsible for me. 
My mother would marry my father. Poor dear! 
She never could endure poverty, and it turned her 
heart against all her family, for she was very proud. 
The most that I know of them I learned from her. 
Rich péople are a heartless set, anyway.’’ 

Having never had afty personal experience with 
rich people, I .made no attempt to differ from Mil- 
dred in opinion, but it was difficult for me to un- 
derstand how in the world anyone could have a 
claim on a creature so young and so attractive in 
a hundred. different ways, and not recognize the 
privilege of relationship along with the ties of 
kindred. 

«How little they know of the struggle!’’ she 
finally added, thoughtfully; «‘they do not even 
know that I exist. I believe that I will let them 
know that I do.’’ 

‘‘A praiseworthy idea!’’ I ejaculated, as my 
companion rose from the table and proceeded to 
remove the evidence of our repast. I could see 
that something was working in her mind, for she 
had the preoccupied manner that always denoted 
mental ¢reation, and it was a mood I had learned 
to recoghize and to respect. A cynical smile curved 
downward the corners of her mouth, and the lines 
hardened visibly as she took up a pad of paper, 
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drew up to the center table, and turned up the light. 

‘*Indeed, I would n’t let them know. I would 
starve first. Suppose I should write to every one 
of them and make out a requisition for something 
I wanted, receive their astonished letters of refusal, 
and put the whole circumstance into a story,— 
would n't it be fine, though? I believe it would 
sell. . I need the money, Janet.”’ 

Mildred looked at:me with a speculative air, till 
a crow’ s-foot of calculation appeared at the tail of 
each eye. 

««T may as well bring things to a crisis,’’ she 
added, ‘‘and make them show their colors. If I 
had imagination enough to write their answers 
without putting them all to the test, it would do as 
well; but, as I haven't, the only way is to send 
the letters and get the real answers, and then I 
shall have a story true to life. They seem to be 
the ones that sell.’’ 

Mildred scratched a few lines with her pen and 
presently she read aloud :— 


‘“*My DEAR AUNT HARLOW: Will you kindly send me 
a set of furs? The cold weather finds me insufficiently sup- 
plied with wraps. Send sable, satin-lined, and muff large. 
‘*Your impecunious niece, 
‘MILDRED OWEN.” 


‘*You don’t think she will have any trouble in 
understanding that, do you, Janet?’’ she asked, as 
she sealed the letter. ‘‘Aunt Harlow is the most 
purse-proud woman you can imagine. She can’t 
help it, though; a little too narrow between the 
eyes, she is: she has no breadth of vision."’ 

I was so much amused at the novelty of Mil- 
dred’s mood that it never occurred to me to dis- 
agree with her views. She was always surprising 
me with something; so, as she continued her 
tirade against the rich, she proceeded to prepare 
with pen and ink more traps for her opulent kins- 
men to fall into. 

The next letter was brevity itself. She smiled 
as she read :— 


‘**DEAR UNCLE HENRY: Please send me two hundred 

dollars by return mail. I need it. 
‘Your affectionate niece, 
‘*MILDRED OWEN,” 

««He won't have to read that twice to catch my 
meaning; do you think he will, Janet? I can see 
in my distorted fancy how Uncle Henry will rush 
a check back by return mail. I wish you could 
see Uncle Henry. He is a typical rich, selfish 
broker. He only gives when he knows it will be 
published in the newspapers.”’ 

There was another short interval of pen-scratch- 
ing, and again she read aloud :— 


‘*‘DEAR COUSIN MATILDA: I never had a diamond ring 
in my life. Kindly send me one at once. Let it be a large 
single stone, latest setting. 

‘*Your appreciative relative, 
‘*MILDRED OWEN.” 


As she addressed the letter, she dwelt upon the 
personal characteristics of Cousin Matilda. ‘I 
wish you could see her, too,’’ she said. ‘‘Cousin 
Matilda is the one who cleans her diamonds in 
my presence. She wears a camel's-hair scarf in 
her house, and looks like a stained glass window 
in a gothic structure. When I was a child I used 
to say thatshe smelled like a church. Now,whom 
shall I favor next?’’ 

After a moment's thought the pen dashed away 
over the paper, and presently she read :— 


** DEAR GREAT-U NCLE PETER VAN VooRrT: I am very 
desirous of taking a trip to Europe. Will you kindly per- 
mit me to draw on you for the necessary funds? Hoping 
to hear from you by return mail, and thanking you in ad- 
vance, I am 

“‘ Your interesting young grand-niece, 
‘*MILDRED OWEN.” 

Despite the bitterness of the socialistic tenden- 
cies that possessed her, Mildred laughed as she 
read this letter. 

‘‘He’s a gouty, florid-faced, crochety, aristo- 
cratic old Knickerbocker with wobbly knees,’’ she 
exclaimed, rather graphically. ‘‘He will shake 
his cane threateningly, clear his throat in a men- 
acing manner, and then he will reach for his pen 
to tell me what he thinks about me and my ef- 
frontery. Now there is just one more letter,’’ she 
continued, as she folded the missive she had just 
read and placed it in the envelope and addressed it. 

I must confess here that I began to feel alarmed 
lest Mildred’s mood should terminate in a serious 
manner, and she should really mail the letters she 
was inditing for the mere charm of ‘‘working 
off’’ her feelings. Presently she read:— 


“DEAR AUNT EDWARDS: Kindly send me a tailor- 
made suit, Oxford gray, “ilk-lined, cloth imported. Await- 
ing your early respons' and thanking you in advance, I 
remain cordially yours, <1 

** MILDRED OWEN, 
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cheeks and shining eyes, divinely tall, straight as an 
Indian,and regal as a goddess! She had never 
looked so beautiful to me before. Surely the heart 
of her venerable kinsinan must have thrilled with 
pride as he gazed upon the picture framed by the 
dark woodwork of the studio door. 

‘Ah, yes,—my dear,—glad to see you, I’m 
sure!’’ he said, extending his hand. ‘‘I received 
your concise note,and I came over at once to talk 
about that European trip. If you think you could 
be bothered with an old man like me, I think I 
could show you about Europe in good style. I 
need some one to preside over my home, anyway, 
and want to take you back there with me; the trip 
will come later. I like a concisely worded letter, 
—one right to the point, with no beating about the 
bush. But you’re late,my dear,—much too late, 
I assure you,—too late for a young lady to be out 
alone. I’ve been waiting several hours for you to 
return. I have some family matters to talk over 
with you. But,’’ he added, calling Mildred’s at- 
tention to the messengers, ‘‘ find out what all these 
people want and dismiss them. There is my 
nephew Henry’s man. See what he wants.”’ 

Mildred had not been slow in discerning the 
truth,and she naturally cast a reproachful, —a lin- 
geringly reproachful look at me. I made haste to 
reply :— 

‘*Tom did it, dear. 
Tom mailed the letters. 
I never closed my eyes 
all night, and I went to 
him as soon as the sun 
rose, but he mailed them 
last night. Don’t look 
at me like that! It’s all 
right, after all,—all but 
the story.’ I spoke 
with, maybe, just a trace 
of mischief, for which 
she has since forgiven 
me. 

She grew a shade or 
twoless rosy as she took 
the note in compliance 
with Great-Uncle Van 
Voort’s command to at- 
tend on the want of ‘‘my 
nephew Henry’s man,’’ 
—and she grew white 
as a sheet, (and what 
wonder?) as she read the 
following lines :— 

‘*My DEaR NIECE: I 
herewith respond to your 
concisely worded requisi- 
tion on me for a check for 
two hundred dollars. It 
gives me pleasure to accom- 
modate you in such a sub- 
stantial way. Come and 
see us and be one of us. 
Your affectionate uncle, 

‘* HENRY VAN Voorrt.”’ 

Mildred gasped. 

‘«Here,’’ she finally 
said to the man, ‘‘ take 
this check back to my 
uncle and tell him it is 
all a mistake. I will see 
him and explain.’’ 

But Great-Uncle Van 
Voort was differently 
minded. 

“«Tut! Tut!’’ he in- 
terposed. ‘‘What’s all 
this about? You'll do 
nothing of the sort. If 
my nephew Henry has 
made you a present, 
what do you mean by 
sendingitback? That’ ll 
neverdo. Here, Rich- 
ard,’’ he added, turning 
to the man,‘ go along 
home and tell your mas- 
ter it’s all right, and that I said so.’’ 

So, with the waters of humiliation rising about 
her, Mildred opened the next letter as it was handed 
to her. It was accompanied bya small jewel case, 
and the latter contained a diamond ring. The letter 
said :— 


‘“*DEAR MILDRED: Please accept the accompanying 
gift. Many a good thing in life may be lost through not 
being asked for. Come and see me. 

‘* Fondly yours, 
‘* MATILDA.” 


Finally, there were two boxes. One contained 
furs from Aunt Harlow, and was accompanied by 
a note expressing the hope that Mildred would be 
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pleased with the gift. The other box contained a 
tailor-made suit, Oxford gray, silk-lined, and im- 
ported. 

Mildred sank into a heap on the floor and wept, 
—messengers gone, confusion everywhere,—and 
Great-Uncle Van Voort and I looking on in sym- 
pathy. Presently, the old gentleman must have 
felt that the scene was a little too intense for him 
to withstand in a dignified manner, and he pro- 
ceeded to clear his throat ahd to stalk up and 
down through the studio, muttering ominously. All 
at once he halted in front of his prostrate grand~ 
niece, while he actually shook his cane in the man- 
ner she had described :— 

‘««Come,come,come! What's all this about?’’ 
he asked. ‘‘I don’t understand this, my dear, or, 
at least,I don’t understand your agitation. I sup- 
pose, though, that it’s only natural for you to feel 
somewhat overcome. But I have to congratulate 
you on coming down off your high horse. A cap- 
ital idea! When your mother left the family, she 
vowed she would never accept a cent from any of 
us, and she never did. She kept her word to the 
letter. She was a spirited one, was your mother. I 
used to be very proud of her. The family has 
been waiting for you to come around to your senses. 
We thought you would, if we gave youtime. Those 
things all take time. But you’ve got common 
sense,—uncommon sense,! call it. I congratulate 
you. I congratulate myself on possessing such a 
fine young kinswoman as yourself. Come, now, 
jump up and dry yourtears!’’—and the gallant old 
gentleman made a sweeping bow that would have 
done credit to a courtier of more chivalrous pre- 
tensions, 

««QOh,’’ sobbed Mildred, ‘‘is that how it was? I 
didn’t understand. Of course, I,—well, you see, 
, 

«Yes, yes, I daresay. But it’s allright. Put 
on the furs and the diamonds and the other things. 
Don’t cry any more. It’s dinner time. Get that 
little chum of yours, and we’ ll go to Delmonico’s.”’ 

We went. 

” » 


CREATIVE ENERGY 

ANYTHING which destroys mental vigor also de- 

stroys creative energy, without which ade- 
quate success isimpossible. The man who squan- 
ders his vitality, whether it be by physical or 
mental dissipation, overwork, or indolence, loses his 
originality; and, when he ceases to be original, he 
ceases to achieve. It may seem a little thing toa 
youth to sacrifice a portion of his sleep, night after 
night, for the sake of some form of entertainment, 
but he buys the indulgence which he calls pleasure 
at the cost of a certain amount of formative power. 

The man who drinks does not realize that he 
purchases the temporary gratification of his appe- 
tite at a price which, if seen objectively, would 
stagger him. If he could see, before he becomes 
its victim, the devitalizing forces which the drink 
habit sets in motion; if he could look into his 
brain and note the growth of the first tiny seeds 
of decay sown there; if it were possible for him 
to view through a microscope the corrosive action 
going on in his veins and arteries, sapping his 
blood, and stealing the elasticity from his muscles; 
in short, if he could see himself being reduced 
gradually from avigorous human being to the phys- 
ical and mental level of a jellyfish, he would 
shrink in horror from the sight. 

The vacillator, the man who swings back and 
forth like a pendulum, never taking a firm, inde- 
pendent stand on any question, not even on those 
which affect him most deeply, by his vacillation 
depletes his mental force to such an extent that he 
becomes incapable of acting on his own impulse, 
and loses irrevocably whatever stock of creative 
energy he might have had at the outset. 

A violent temper, leading, as it does, to frequent 
outbursts of passion, tends to wear out the nervous 
system, and in time robs its possessor of the power 
of initiative. 

All our faculties, physical and mental, are welded 
into one complex machine, so fine and sensitive 
that discord or friction in any part affects the 
whole. No matter where or what our weak spot 
may be, it will be reflected in what we do, in what 
we write, in what we say, in our very innermost 
thoughts. It is a part of our being, and, like char- 
acter, do what we will to conceal it, will ‘‘blab.’’ 

Every jarring element in the machinery of our 
bodies, be it poor health, bad temper, prevarication, 
indolence, vacillation, or any of the lesser faults, 
which to many appear so insignificant, will prove 
as disastrous to our efforts to attain success as 
would so many weights attached to his person 
prove to a man competing for a prize in a foot race. 
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ey A Walk With the Wind 


Come with me to the open road 

And let the woodland write the ode— 
Come, for the hill-wind takes my arm 
And laughs away the heart’s alarm, 
Drawing me on from ridge to ridge, 
By field and ford and frosty bridge. 


Down from his wide tree-darkened hall 


The gray owl sends his Saga call. 


And here a field-mouse leaves his home, 


His labyrinthine catacomb, 

And prints the snow with little tracks, 
Like hackings of an elfin ax. 

I see a spider by a stream 


Bridge his small Nile with swaying beam— 


See on my path a bold ant dare 
His Chimborazo hung in air. 


I pass an old decaying fence, 

Turned to a rare magnificence, 

For gold of lichen and green of moss 
Have paid with beauty all the loss.— 
Ha, landlord Fox, alert and lithe, 

Is out to get his morning tithe, 
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With thrifty eye to oversee 

His unstaked principality. 

Circling, the high crows swing and caw, 
Poised by the same impartial law 

That traced the orbit of the star 

Wide wandering on the dark afar. 


The snows are heaped along the ground, 
Bright kingdoms builded without sound. 
The cleansed air tingles in my blood, 
And joy pours through me like a flood! 
I tread on Hellas as I go, 

Wrecking her Parthenons of snow; 

I sweep across imperial Rome, 

Wasting her glories, dome by dome. 
And yonder, at the wind’s footfall 
Crashes a jeweled Taj Mahal, 

An irised miracle of white, 

Built by what spirits of the night !— 
And yet those shut-in mortals choose 
To peer into the Press for news, 
Thinking the great events are hurled 
On lightnings round about the world! 





W's the general in- 

crease of knowl- 
edge, men have learned 
that many commercial 
enterprises which have hitherto been carried on 
by ‘‘rule of thumb’’ can be much more advan- 
tageously and profitably managed if conducted 
according to scientific principles. Some idea of 
the very wide and diverse application of chemis- 
try in commerce can be obtained from the follow- 
ing enumeration of industries now employing 
chemists, upon whose work success may largely 
depend: beet sugar, starch, and glucose factories; 
brick and cement works; mines and smelters; 
steel and iron works; packing houses and soap 
factories; paint and dye works; photographic- 
supply and artificial-food industries; soda and _al- 
kali works; coal and railroad companies; and the 
agricultural experiment stations and geological 
survey of the United States. In addition to the 
laboratories of all these industries, there are, in all 
of our large cities, private laboratories where even 
a greater variety of work is done, involving the ex- 
amination and analysis of many things, including 
water, gases, oils, inks, minerals, coal, metals, dental 
cements, the ‘‘lead’’ of lead pencils, baking pow- 
ders, artificial perfumes and flavoring extracts, 
soaps, hair oils, fertilizers and bones. To many, 
however, even this enumeration will not suffice to 
convey a true idea of the value of a chemist’ s ser- 
vices. There are many, for example, who have 
asked: ‘‘Of what value to a railroad company is 
a chemist?”’ 

A chemist renders very valuable service to a 
railroad company, —and incidentally to the trav- 
eling public,—by protecting his company against 
poor grades of steel in boilers and rails, and poor 
iron in wheels. Upon his analysis will depend 
the selection of water for boiler purposes, and coal 
for engines and blacksmith shops. Paints and 
oils are submitted to him for the purpose of de- 
tecting any adulteration, while babbitt metal and 
brass will be accepted or rejected according to his 
analysis. In short, the public little appreciates 
the scientific care taken for its safety, and knows 
little of the varied duties of the chemist of a great 
railroad company. In like manner, the work of a 
chemist in any great commercial industry could 
be shown to be equally valuable and necessary. 


A Chemist Frequently Exposes Adulterations 


It might be interesting, at this point, to add a few 
of the numerous ‘‘fakes’’ and adulterations which 
the chemist exposes. Alcoholic liquors are found 
masquerading under all sorts of names. A ‘‘soot 
consumer’’ at twenty-five cents a pound may 
prove to be common salt worth, perhaps, two cents, 
—and ‘‘pure lamp-black paint’’ has been found 
to be two-thirds brick dust. A “butter compound” 
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guaranteed to double the output of butter turns out 
to be a worthless digestive ferment,—and ‘‘ freez- 
ing compounds’’ or ‘‘ice mixtures’’ are unsatis- 
factory and expensive experiments which chem- 
ists will advise the unwary to turn away from. 
Antimony sulphide bought in the open market has 
been found to consist mainly of charcoal, and in 
the endless list of food products the chemist may 
find a fruitful field to work in, for there it is that 
adulteration runs riot. These instances, together 
with the analyses for poisons, constitute a class of 
chemical work in which the spurious and injurious 
are detected in spite of the cleverness of impostors. 


What Is Necessary for Commercial Work 


The commercial field, however, presents but half 
of the opportunities which the profession of chem- 
istry offers to young men. The educational field 
is equally large,and,——-according to the tempera- 
ment of the individual, —equally attractive. Every 
high school, preparatory school, academy, college, 
and university demands, each year, new men who 
are capable of presenting the study of chemistry 
to students. Chemistry, therefore, offers to a pros- 
pective student two fields of activity in which to 
lay out his work. 

Having set forth briefly the advantages of the 
profession and the opportunities in it, let me en- 
deavor to make plain Some of the requirements for 
success in the work. The opportunities are be- 
coming greater annually,—but the requirements 
are also greater in direct proportion to the oppor- 
tunities. When the success of a large enterprise 
depends upon the work of one man, he must show 
unquestioned ability. He may be possessed of all 
the ‘‘sterling qualities of manhood,’’ (which, in- 
deed, are necessary, ) but, if he lacks professional 
ability, he will not inspire the confidence of his 
employers, nor can he grasp opportunities for pro- 
motion and advancement. Large opportunities 
are not presented without equally great require- 
ments, and the successful chemist must be a man 
capable of fulfilling them. In short, he must not 
only ‘‘be,’’—he must also ‘‘ be able.’’ This leads 
me to state that technical education alone cannot 







make a chemist. The 
‘« personal element’’ en- 
ters largely into the suc- 
cess of a career in this 
science. Habits of close observation, accuracy of 
thought and expression, and ability to work with the 
hands, are undoubted aids to success in the labora- 
tory. The young man who is quick, neat, handy, and 
conscientious will havea distinct advantage over the 
slow, careless, and unscrupulous fellow who habit- 
ually gets hold of the ‘‘awkward side and heavy 
end’’ of things. A technical education at a school 
of good standing is, nevertheless, practically a 
necessity. It is true that there are good chemists 
who have had no training other than that received 
in some laboratory in which they have grown up. 
But it is undoubtedly true that a technical educa- 
tion broadens a man, and has enabled many to 
grasp opportunities which were denied to those 
who were without such training. 

A taste for chemistry is usually acquired in the 
high school, and followed up in college,—but all 
too frequently without any definite goal. Ifa 
prospective chemist can choose his line of work, 
he can then study to much greater advantage, and 
answer the question, ‘‘Where shall I study?’’ If 
his choice be in the educational field, let him en- 
ter and graduate from some good college or uni- 
versity. He niay then take up graduate work at 
the same institution,—probably for his master’s 
degree. Finally, a course of several years in one 
of the famous German universities—where he will 
acquire his Ph. D.,—will give him prestige, and 
fit him out with the best of credentials. 

If, however, he decides in favor of commercial 
work, his course will be different. After his usual 
high school course, he will enter a technical in- 
stitution designed and equipped to teach his 
chosen work. If it be mining or metallurgy, he 
will do well to enter the State School of Mines at 
Golden, Colorado, or the School of Mines of Co- 
lumbia University. Missouri and Michigan also 
have state schools of mines. Should the student 
desire to study for general technical work, such as 
is required in railroad or steel works’ laboratories, 
he will spend his years profitably at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in Boston. 


First Positions Involve Laboratory Drudgery 


At the State Universities of Nebraska, Michigan, 
and Colorado, he will get good training for work in 
the great sugar industry. The subject of dyes and 
dyestuffs is at present best taught and investigated 
in the technical schools of Germany. 

Having obtained his education, the young chem- 
ist is confronted with the problem of getting started 
in his work. A good plan to follow, if possible, 
will be to ask permission to work in some labora- 

[Concluded on page 754] 
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Orv is sometimes asked by young people panting for the water brooks of 

knowledge: ‘‘ How shall I get the best out of books?’’. Here, indeed, 
is one of those questions which can only be answered in general terms, with 
possible illustrations from one’s own personal experience. Misgivings, too, 
as to one’s fitness to answer it may well arise, as, wistfully looking round his 
own bookshelves, he asks himself: ‘‘ Have I myself got the best out of 
this wonderful world of books?’’ It is almost like asking oneself: ‘* Have 
I got the best out of life?’’ 


As we make the survey, it will surely happen that our eyes fall on 


many writers whom the stress of life, or spiritual indolence, has prevented us 
from using as all the while they have been eager to be used; friends we might 
have made yet we never have made,neglected counselors we. would have so 
often done well to consult, guides that could have saved us many a wrong 
turning in the difficult way. There,in unvisited corners of our shelves, what 
neglected fountains of refreshment, gardens in which we have never walked, 
hills we have never climbed! 

‘* Well,’’ we say with a sigh, ‘‘a man cannotread everything; it is life that 
has interrupted our studies, and probably the fact is that we have accumu- 
lated more books than we really need.’’ The young reader's appétite is 
largely in his eyes, and it is very natural for one who is born with a taste for 
books to collect them about him at first indiscriminately, on the hearsay 
recommendation of fame, before he really knows what his own individual 
tastes are or are going to be; and, in that wistful survey, I have imagined, 
our eyes will fall, too, with some amusement, on not a few volumes to which 
we never have had any really personal relation; and which, whatever their 
distinction or their value for others, were never meant for us, The way to 
do with such books is to hand them over to some one who has a use for them. 
On our shelves they are like so much good thrown 


have no taste. In all vital libraries,such a process 
of progressive rejection is continually going on, 
and to realize what we don’t want in. books, or can- 


It is something like a personal 
introduction to the great and 
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reward which we are almost sure to win by our mental mountaineering! 

But such books are not for moments whe « we are unwilling or unable 
to make that necessary effort. We cannot always be in the mood for the 
great books, and often we are too tired physically, or too low down on the 
depressed levels of daily life, even to lift our eyes toward the hills. To at- 
tempt the great books, —or any books at all,—in such moods and moments, 
is a mistake. We may thus contract a prejudice against some writer who, 
approached in more fortunate moments, would prove the very man we were 
looking for. 

To know when to read is hardly less important than to know what to 
read. Of course, every one must decide the matter for himself; but one 
general counsel may be ventured: Read only whzi you want to read, and 
only when you want to read it. 

Some readers find the early morning, when they have all the world to 
themselves, their best time’for reading, and, if you are a good sleeper, and 
don’t find early rising more wearying than refreshing, there is certainly no 
other time of the day when the mind isso eagerly receptive, has so keen an edge 
of appetite, and absorbs a book in so fine an intoxication. For your true book- 
lovers, there is no other exhilaration so exquisite as that with which one reads 
an inspiring book in the solemn freshness of early morning. One’s nerves 
seem peculiarly strung for exquisite impressions in the first dewy hours of 
the day, there is a virginal sensitiveness and purity about all our senses, 
and the mere delight of the eye in the printed page is usually keener 
than atany othertime. ‘‘The Muses love the morning, and that is a fit time 
for study,’’ said Erasmus to his friend Christianus of Lubeck; and, cer- 
tainly, if early rising agrees with one, there is no better time for getting 
the very best out of a book. _ Moreover,morning reading has a way of cast- 

ing a spell of peace over the whole day. It has 


sort of mental matins,—and through the day's 
business it accompanies us as with hidden music. 


away, or invitations to entertainments for which we a What is a great love of books? { il a sweet, solemnizing effect on our thoughts,—a 


not use, must, obviously, be « first principle in our 
getting the best out of them. We must first study this in making a library. 

Yes, we read too many books, and too many that, as they don't really 
interest us, bring us neither benefit nor diversion. Even from the point of 
view of reading for pleasure, we manage our reading badly. We listlessly 
allow ourselves to be bullied by publishers’ advertisements into reading the 
latest fatuity in fiction, without,in one case out of twenty, finding any of that 
pleasure we are ostensibly seeking. Instead,indeed,we are bored and en- 
ervated, where we might have been refreshed, either by romance or laughter. 
Such reading resembles the idle absorption of innocuous but yninteresting 
beverages, which cheer as little as they inebriate, and yet at the same time 
make frivolous demands on the digestive functions. No one but a publisher 
could call such reading ‘‘light.’’ Actually it is weariness of the flesh and 
heaviness of the spirit. 

If, therefore, our idea of the best in books is the recreation they can so 
well bring, if we go to books as to a playground to forget our cares, and: to 
blow off the cobwebs of business, let us make sure that we find what we 
seek. It is there safe enough. The playgrounds of literature are indeed 
wide, and alive with bracing excitement,nor is there any limit to the variety 
of the games. But let us be sure, when we set out to be amused, that we are 
really amused, that our humorists do really make us laugh, and that our 
story-tellers have stories to tell and know how to tellthem. Beware of im- 
itations, and, when in doubt, try Shakespeare, and Dumas,—even Ouida. 
As a rule, avoid the ‘‘spring lists’’ or ‘‘summer reading.’’ ‘Summer 
reading’’ is usually very hot work. 

Here are some words of wisdom for all readers. Yes, hackneyed as itis, 
there is no better general advice on reading than Shakespeare’s— 


No profit is where is no pleasure taken, 
In brief, sir, study what you most affect. 


Not only in regard to books whose purpose, frankly, is recre- 
ation, but also in regard to the graver uses of books, this counsel 
no less holds. No reading does us any good that is not a pleasure 
to us. Her paths are paths of pleasantness. Yet, of course, this does 
not mean that all profitable reading is easy reading. Some of the 
books that give us the finest pleasure need the closest application 
for their enjoyment. There is always a certain spiritual and mental 
effort necessary to be made before we tackle the great. books. One 
might compare ic to the effort of. getting up to see the sun rise. It 
1s no little of a tug to leave one’s warm bed,—but once we are out 
in the crystalline morning air, isn’t it worth it? Perhaps our first 
pleasures always demand some such austerity of preparation. That 
is the secret of the truest epicureanism. Books like Dante’s 
‘« Divine Comedy,’’ or Plato’s dialogues, will not give themselves 
to a lounging reader. They demand a braced, attentive spirit. 
But when the first effort has been made, how exhilarating are the 
altitudes in which we find ourselves, what a glow of pure joy is the 


good of all times.—John Bright 





There are other readers who prefer to do their 
reading at night, and 1 presume that most people 
who read this article are so circumstanced as to have no time to spare for 
reading during the day. Personally, I think that one of the best places to 
read is in bed. Paradoxical as it may sound, one is not so apt tu fall asleep 
over his book as in the post-prandial arm..hair. While one’s body rests 
its fill,one’s mind remains alert, and when t..e time for sleep comes at last 
it passes into unconsciousness, tranquilized and sweetened with thought and 
pleasantly weary with healthy exercise. One awakens, too, next morning, 
with, so to say, a very pleasant taste of meditation in his mouth. 
Erasmus, again, has a counsel for the bedtime reader, expressed with much 
fericity. <‘‘A little before you sleep,’’ he says, ‘‘read something that is 
exquisite, and worth remembering; ard contemplate upon it till you fall 
asleep; and, when you awake in the morning, call yourself to an account for it.’’ 

In an old «Atlantic Monthly,” from which, if I remember aright, 
he never rescued it, Oliver Wendell Holmes has a delightful paper on the 
delights of reading in bed, entitled ‘« Pillow-Smoothing Authors.”’ 

Then, though I suppose we shall have the oculists against us, the cars 
are good places to read in,—if you have the power of detachment, and are 
able to switch off your ears from other people’s conversation. It is a good 
plan to have a book with you in all places and at all times. Most 
likely you will carry it many a day and never give it a single look, but, even 
so, a book. in the hand is always a companionable reminder of that happier 
world of fancy which, alas! most of us can only visit by playing truant from 
the real world. As some men wear Joutonniéres, so a reader carries a book, 
and sometimes, when he is feeling the need of beauty, or the solace of a 
friend, he opens it, and finds both. Probably he will count among the most 

fruitful moments of his reading the snatched glimpses of beauty 
and wisdom he has caught in.the morning car. The covers of his 
book have often proved like some secret door, through which, sur- 
reptitiously opened, he has looked for a moment into his own par- 
ticular fairy land. Never mind the oculist, therefore, but, whenever 
you feel like it, read in the car. 

One or two technical considersi‘ons may be dealt with in this 
place. How to remember what one reads is one of them. Some 
people are blest with such good memories that they never forget 
anything that they have once read. Literary history has recorded 
many miraculous memories. Still, it is quite possible to remember 
too much, and thus turn one’s mind into a lumber-room of useless 
information. A good reader forgets even more than he remembers. 
Probably we remember all that is really necessary for us, and, 
except in so far as our reading is technical and directed toward 
some exact science or profession, accuracy of memory is not im- 
perative. As the Sabbath was made for man, so books were made 
for the reader, and, when a reader has assimilated from ahy given 
book his own proper nourishment and pleasure, the rest of the book 
is so much oyster shell. The end of true reading is the develop- 
ment of individuality.. Like a certain water insect, the reader in- 
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stinctively selects from the outspread world of books the building 
materials for the house of his soul. He chooses here and rejects there, 
and remembers or forgets according to the formative desire of his nature. 
Yet itoften happens that he forgets much that he needs to remember, and 
thus the question of methodical aids to memory arises. 

One's first thought, of course,is of the commonplace book. Well, have 
you ever kept one, or, to be more accurate, tried‘to keep one? Personally, 
| believe in the commonplace book so long as we don’t expect too much 
from it. Its two dangers are (1) that one is apt to make far too many and 
too minute entries, and (2) that he is apt to leave all the remembering to 
the commonplace book, with a consequent relaxation of his own attention. 
On the other hand, the mere discipline of a commonplace book is a good 
thing, and if—as I think is the best way,—we copy out the passages at full 
length, they are thus the more securely fixed in the memory. A common- 
place book kept with moderation is really useful, and may be delightful. 
But the entries should be made at full length. Otherwise, the thing becomes 
a mere index, an index which encourages us to forget. 

\nother familiar way of assisting one’s memory in reading is to 
mark one’s own striking passages. This method is chiefly worth while for 
the sake of one’s second and subsequent readings; though it all depends 
when one makes the markings,—at what time of his life, I mean. Mark- 
ings made at the age of twenty years are of no use at thirty, —except nega- 
tively. In fact, I have usually found that all I care to read again of a book 
read at twenty is just the passages I did not mark. This consideration, 
however, does not depreciate the value of one’s comparatively contemporary 
markings. At the same time, marking, like indexing, is apt, unless guarded 
against, to relax the memory. One is apt to mark a passage in lieu of re- 
membering it. Still, for a second reading, as I say,—a second reading not 
too long after the first, —marking is a useful method, particularly if one re- 
gards his first reading of a book as a prospecting of the ground rather 
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than a taking possession. One's first reading is a sort of flying visit dur- 
ing which he notes the places he would like to visit again and really come 
to know. A brief index of one’s markings at the end of a volume is a 
method of memory that commended itself to the booklovers of former days, 
—to Leigh Hunt, for instance. 

Yet none of these external methods, useful as they may prove, can 
compare with a habit of thorough attention. We read far too hurriedly, 
too much in the spirit of a ‘‘quick lunch.’’ No doubt we do so a great 
deal from the misleading idea that there is very much to read. Actually, 
there is very little to read,—if we wish for real reading,—a.id there is 
time to read it all twice over. 'We—Americans,—bolt our books as we do 
our food, and so get far too little good out of them. We treat our mental 
digestions as brutally.as we treat our stomachs. Meditation is the digestion 
of the mind, but we allow ourselves no time for meditation. We gorge our 
eyes with the printed page, but all too little of what we take in with our 
eyes ever reaches our minds or our spirits. We assimilate what we can 
from all this hurry of superfluous food, and the rest goes to waste, and, as a 
natural consequence, contributes only to the wear and tear of our mental 
organism. 

Books should be real things. They were so once, when a man would 
give a fat field in exchange for a small manuscript; and they are no less real 
to-day,—some of them. Each age contributes one or two real books to the 
eternal library,—and always the old books remain, magic springs of heal- 
ing and refreshment. If no one should write a book for a thousand years, 
there are quite enough books to keep us going. Real books there are in 
plenty. Perhaps there are more real books than there are real readers, 
Books are the strong tinctures of experience. They are to be taken care- 
fully, drop by drop, not carelessly gulped down by the bottle. Therefore, 
if you want to get the best out of books, spend a quarter of an hour in read- 





ing, and three-quarters of an hour in thinking over what you have read. 








* Paul cried out, ‘I am hungry!’ 


‘Hungry!’ repeated Gratsky, ‘then we will turn back’ ” 
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A True Story of the Life of Paul Welonski, the Noted Sculptor 
William Ordway Partridge 





He made friends with a bright, beautiful star 


"T’woO BROTHERS, Paul and Frederick Welonski, 

had lived alone in an obscure quarter of St. 
Petersburg since their father, a Polish wood-carver, 
had gone on his long journey to Siberia. Their 
home was an old stone house, hidden from the 
treet by massive iron gates that shut out intruders 
1t night and screened from view those who dwelt 
within the precincts of the inclosure. 

Little Paul was eight years old. His father had 
left him on his fourth birthday. He remembered 
the four candles set in a large white cake, made for 
him by Madame Grevy, who kept the gates, and 
knew not only the people who came and went, but 
all about their lives as well. Paul was a great 
favorite with her. There were, in fact, only three 
things in the world she cared for: her green par- 


rot, her little woolly poodle called Miece, and this 
fair-haired child. Two nights in every week she 
came in to see the boy, after he had climbed into 
his high-posted bed in the small room, with its one 
little barred window looking out upon the stars. 
The other nights the boy was allowed to sit up 
until nine o’ clock, and, on Sunday,even until ten. 
He was always glad to see Mother Grevy, as he 
called her, but he loved most the other nights 
which he spent with his brother, who was a wood- 
carver. The boy liked to watch him at work in 
the evenings, putting together the parts of some 
dainty piece of carved bric-a-brac. 

Frederick Welonski had narrowed his life down 
to two loves. The surpassing one was for his little 
brother, Paul. The other love was known only to 
a few companions whose faces were never seen in 
daylight, for they entered the inclosure at night 
with a special key. Not even Madame Grevy 
knew they came. 

It had been Frederick’s ambition to do more 
than carve wood, as his father and grandfather had 
done before him. He had wished to build statues, 
and had dreamed of doing so ever since he was 
Paul’s age, but all that had to be given over when 
the care and support of the child fell upon his 
shoulders. Their mother had died when Paul was 
born. Frederick often talked about his father, and 
Paul always asked when he was coming back from 
his long journey; but the elder brother had never 
mentioned the name of that far-off country, so 
Paul had never heard of Siberia. 

On Tuesdays and Fridays Paul was taken to bed 
soon after finishing his bowl of goat's milk and 
the large piece of brown bread which his brother 
cut for him. Over the child's bed hung a crucifix, 
for the Welonskis were Catholics. While the boy 


said his evening prayer, the brother kept his eyes 
fixed on the cross, as if seeking a solution of the 
problem of the fate of his exiled people. 

The days slipped away with the monotony of 
lives that are within themselves. The elder 
brother had never known the other inmates of the 
inclosure, and had specially cautioned the boy not 
to speak to any of them. As there were no other 
children in the place, he was left alone many hours. 

On the nights when his brother led him to bed 
so early,and Mother Grevy did not come, (for her 
occupations were numerous in caring for all the in- 
mates of her little circle,) the boy made friends 
with a star that shone down through the little 
barred window. 

He would move in his bed so that the iron bar 
would not prevent his seeing all of the star, and he 
would lie there awake until it climbed high up into 
the sky and out of sight of the window. He told 
all his troubles to the star, for he had no one to 
whom he could speak about these strange nights 
when his brother left him alone. The star seemed 
to understand it all, and to shine so brightly that 
the child would often smile and fall asleep quite 
joyously. He wondered how he could live with- 
out the star,and perchance the star had some such 
thought, for it seemed to shine especially for that 
window, and the curly, flaxen head that lay on the 
coarse, hand-woven pillow. 

One day the child made up his mind to ask 
something more about his father, for he had been 
dreaming of him. While he was eating his brown 
bread, he looked up suddenly and asked if it were 
not time for his father to come home. Something 
startled the elder brother, and tears rose in his eyes. 

‘*No, Paul, it is not yet time, and we must be 
very, very patient, for it is such a long way, and the 
traveling is very slow.’’ 

‘«But why did he go away and leave us?’’ 

This time the brother answered almost severely : 
‘«Paul, you must never ask me that, nor anyone, 
—remember, never.”’ 

The little heart quivered, but the mouth tight- 
ened, and the tears were kept back. 

««And, Paul,’’ the elder brother continued, ‘‘I 
am thinking of going on a long journey myself, 
and perhaps I can help father to come home.”’ 

The child's heart sank, yet the thought of his 
father’s coming brightened the pain. , 

‘Did he go away quite alone?’’ he asked. 

««Oh, no,’’ answered the brother, ‘‘I forgot to 
tell you that some soldiers like those you have seen 
in the Great Plaza came to take him in the train, 
and he was so happy to think that his friends had 
come for him that he did not wait to take any- 
thing with him; he went away quite suddenly; of 
course, he expected to come back before this. He 
did not know how far away this country is."’ 

‘«What country?’’ asked the child. 

‘«Qh, this place where he was going to get some 
—some—rare old jewels which belonged to our 
family years ago. He expected to sell them so that 
you and myself and Mother Grevy and Foochad, 
the schoolmaster, might have more fine things. 
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*** Is this Welonski, the Nihilist?’ ‘Yes, your majesty,’ Antocolski replied ’’ 


Do you understand what I mean by all this, Paul?’’ 
The boy was silent, and Frederick continued :— 
««And, Paul, when I start out on this journey, I 

may have to go just as father did. Think of it, I 

may not have time even to come in and wake you 

and kiss you good-by, but you will understand,”’ 
and, with an affectionate impulse, he threw his 
arm round the child and kissed him. 

«‘And, Paul, you did not know that I, too, have 
some very good friends who are soldiers, and they 
may come for me very soon. They are noisy fel- 
lows, with great boots and heavy guns, and, if you 
hear them shouting in the night, you must not get 
up and come to me, because it will startle them to 
think they have wakened you. If you should hear 
a gun go off as these merry fellows hurry me away, 
you must not be frightened, but always remember 
that I will come back. I hope our dear father will 
come with me,and that I shall help him along the 
road, for you know he was quite lame when he went 
away. Do you remember him, Paul?’’ The eyes 
of the elder brother searched the face of the child. 

««Oh, yes, I remember him. I remember how 
straight his eyes were, and how deep under his 
long hair. It was such a kind face, and not at all 
like Foochad' s.”’ 

So, little by little,the brother was preparing the 
child for the long journey he might be compelled 
to take at any time. 

There were strange meetings in that lower back 
room on the nights when Paul was sent to bed so 
early. At times, the child was awakened by voices, 
and he thought people were quarreling. But, 
when he asked his brother about them, he was told 
that he must have been dreaming, and that, per- 
haps, some stray rat had got into the house, chased 
by Mother Grevy’s little Miece. But the child 
began to wonder more and more about these 
strange nights, and he asked himself why his 
brother's face was so stern, as they sat over their 
evening meal. He would have liked to ask 
Mother Grevy, but his brother had forbidden 
him to speak to anyone about the happenings in 
the house. Again and again he would ask the star 


why, but the star shone on always so brightly and 
steadily that at length the child was quieted, and 
would fall asleep smiling, as was his wont. 

Another year had passed away. On his last 
birthday his elder brother had given the boy some 
carving tools, and had taught him how to use them; 
but somehow the tools would not go in the places 
the boy wished them to go,and he would complain 
about it to the star. He wished he could push 
through the wood as the star pushed through the 
clouds that seemed to yield as it rose; and he 
would cry out with impatience against the stub- 
born material. The brother, studying him from 
day to day, frequently said to himself: ‘‘ This boy 
was born to be something greater than a wood- 
carver.”’ 

On holidays he would take the child up to the 
great square and show him the statues: Paul al- 
ways wished to walk around them, and he called 
them real men,not merely pictures of men such as 
he saw in the gallery, and he dreamed that they 
came down from their stone pedestals and walked 
with him. 

The afternoon before his brother's birthday, 
Paul, notwithstanding his dislike for the stubborn 
wood, was at work upon a little book-rack, his gift 
for the morrow. The old schoolmaster Foochad 
had bought him the wood and the small nails, and 
was to share their evening meal, and perhaps 
Mother Grevy would drop in, between the knocks 
at the outer gate. She, too, had been let into the 
secret of the book-rack,and shown the work from 
time to time as it grew. Unfortunately, the birth- 
day came on Friday, and the boy had to go early 
to bed; but they had their birthday meal an hour 
earlier, so they could enjoy it leisurely. 

That night Paul went to bed more happy than 
he had been for many days, because he had read 
in his brother's face his delight in the book-rack. 
Although roughly done, it was carved with, that 
touch which to the skilled artisan reveals the mys- 
tery of genius. 

His joy and delight he told to the star. He could 
not sleep for a certain ecstasy that possessed him. 


The star seemed to sparkle with delight; at least, , 
so it seemed to the happy child watching it darting 
its beams through the sky. At last, Nature, that 
old nurse who gathers her children so tenderly to 
herself, touched the heavy fringes of his eyelids 
with the wand of dreamful forgetfulness. 

The hours passed, and the boy was suddenly 
awakened by the report of a gun and a sharp cry 
of warning uttered, alas! too late. His first im- 
pulse was to jump out of bed and run to his 
brother. But the instinct of obedience was so 
strong in him that he drew the covers over his 
little head and said to himself,‘«I am dreaming, 
for it is only a rat Miece has chased into the 
house.’” But, even through the covers, he could 
hear the sounds of scuffling, and now and again a 
heavy thud, as if some large piece of furniture had 
fallen. Then all was quiet again. He pushed the 
covers away and looked out of the window to be 
comforted by the star, but it had long ago soared 
out of sight, and was looking calmly down upon 
the chimney-pots. Somehow the stillness seemed 
to trouble him more than the noise. He turned 
his eyes from the heavens down to the inclosure, 
and surely he saw a gleam of the moonlight on 
the muskets of the soldiers who were his brother’ s 
friends. It was all indistinct, for the moon was 
young and the shadows deep in the inclosure, but 
the boy was filled with forebodings and crept back 
to bed, fearful as he never had been before. There 
he cried himself to sleep in that agony of child- 
hood which is no less awful because it is less 
thoughtful than the dread which comes with years. 

The next day he was awakened by Macame 
Grevy standing by his bed and holding his hand, 
which had reached up over the pillow. She smiled 
at him, and yet he could not understand why there 
were tears in her eyes, for he had dreamed such a 
happy dream in which his father came home and 
they all sat down together at the deal table, with 
their brown bread and milk. He did not know 
why she called him ‘‘ poor Paul,’’ and wept when- 
ever she said so, but he jumped out of bed, dressed 
himself, and went out to eat his morning meal. 
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lo soften his grief, the good Mother Grevy had 
added a coarse cake, baked in the coals, 

She had arranged the room as well as she could, 
after the disorder of that sudden departure in the 
still morning. The brother was accustomed to go 
away to his work before Paul was up, and Paul felt 

re that he must come home that night, that it 
was only a bad dream, and that the glintings of 
the moon in the inclosure. were merely reflections 
n the little panes of glass set in the windows of 
the gray stone house. 

\t school, he wondered why Foochad was so 
very kind to him, and, although he 
failed in his spelling and could not make 
up the sums given to him, the teacher 
seemed to help him out as he never had 
done before. He returned in the late 
afternoon, passing by the big square so 
as to see the statues. They always quieted ~ 
the boy, and seemed to free something 
struggling within him, just as when he 
looked at the star at night. 

When he reached home, he found 
Mother Grevy setting the table for him, 
and he thought it strange that his brother 
had not done so, but something kept 
him from asking the reason, for he did 
not wish her to know of his bad dreams. 

He had gone into his room to get a’ 
tool, when he heard someone enter, % 
and the voice of the schoolmaster as he © 
talked excitedly with Mother 
Grevy. 

‘‘So they took him away 
last night?’’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ answered Mother 
Grevy, ‘‘but speak low so 
that the child will not hear 
you.”’ 

Something crept over 
Paul’ s heart like an icy hand, 
and yet it throbbed and 
throbbed as if it would es- 
cape from thatclasp. ‘‘ ‘Took 
him away!’’’ the child re- 
peated to himself. ‘‘Are 
they dreaming, too? Have 
they, also, heard a ratchased , 
into the house by that { 
naughty Miece? What was 
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not stand it, and flew back to his own room, and, 
kneeling at the little barred window, put his arms 
around the ‘bar and looked into the very heart of 
the star. The iron bar felt cold against his hot 
hands. There he knelt as the star rose steadily, 
sparkling more brightly than he had ever before 
seen it, and there this child of ten made his vow, 
never to be forgotten in the long years to come. 

He diti not sleep again that night. With the help 
of the*star he gathered’ his best clothes, that he 
wore only on festas, and tied them together in a 
great red handkerchief Mother Grevy had given 
him at the last Christ-com- 
ing, as he had seen peasants 
do in the market place. 

The dawn was beginning 
to creep over the shadows 
and to blow soft streaks of 
gray through the inclosure. 
At length all was ready for 
his departure. The third 
and last of the Welonskis, 
the wood-carvers of St. 
Petersburg, was making 
ready to leave the old, gray 
stone honse with its tiled 
roofs covered with lichen 
and mellowed with age. 

He longed to see the parrot 


before he left, and -he-crept 


feet. He knew the* door 
of the gatekeeper’s” lodge 
would be open, and he stole 
softly in, shaking his finger 
at the parrot so as not to 


closed the door of the inner 
room where Mother Grevy 
slept, —slept so soundly that 
her snoring startled the child. 

He said good-by to the 
parrot, and quieted Miece 
with a bit. of bread, which 





his breast” about long journeys and the 





Mother Grevy sobbing 
about?’’ He could hear her 
quite plainly, as he listened. 


‘« Will he ever come back?’’ she suddenly asked. 


‘«Has the father ever come _back?’’ the school- 
master asked, with a sigh. ‘‘Few.come back from 
that long journey.”’ 

««Long journey!’" the childrepeated. Then they 
mentioned some country, but he could not catch 
its name, yet somehow he associated it with the 
icy hand which had seemed to grip him and had 
made him shiver. He felt as if he wished to hide 
from the whole world, and he crept up into the 
high bed. He pulled the great down comforter 


over him, shutting out all the voices, determined 
to fall asleep and to awake in the morning freed 
from all these dreams which were so real-and fear- 
ful to his heart. ~~ ‘ 


When he awoke, it was quite dark; his first look 
was for the star, and there it was! It had passed 
the middle point of the window, and was shining 
its heart out, it seemed, for the world. 

‘Oh! happy star, do you have bad dreams?”’ 
he asked. ‘‘No, if ‘you did, you could not shine 
and rise so steadily; you would fall down and be 
hidden in the dark shadows under the window.’’ 

Suddenly he seemed to awake to a conscious- 
ness of all that had happened. He was possessed 
by one of those intuitions of childhood which re- 
veal at a flash things for which wise men search 
in vain. 

He was hungry, and went out to the other room, 
which was workroom and dining room combined, 
and there stood his bowl of milk and his brown 
bread, which the gatekeeper had left for him. 
But he saw no place set for his brother, and again 
he felt a numbness about his heart and a swim- 
ming sensation in his head, as when he had been 
sick in the swing at the fair. 

He looked around him. There was the book- 
rack, but who had broken it and put it together so 
clumsily? It was cruel of the schoolmaster if he 
had done it; and, if it were Miece or that rat, he 
was resolved to punish the guilty one for it. 

He opened the door of the small room where his 
brother slept, for he believed he must see his face 
there. But all was white, clean, and untouched, 
and above the bed hung the crucifix. He could 


promises a boy makes to 

himself and his star; and he 

patted him and caught him 

up with a childish impulse, and kissed him again 

and again, and, giving him another piece of brown 
read, softly closed+the door and left. 

It was hard to draw the great bolts of the outer 
gate softly, but he accomplished it, for carving in 
wood gives the hand and wrist the strength and 
grip of an older person. 

The key was in the lock, and he turned it, swung 
the gate open, and noiselessly drew it after him. 
Poor Mother Grevy!- He impulsively put down 
his. bundle, re-opened the gate, stole softly into 
the gatekeeper’s room, and kissed the hand hang- 
ing out over the coverlet. 

A moment, later he was hurrying down a street 
in a quarter of St. Petersburg where those live 
who are’neither poor nor rich, and where the 
gensdarmes find that order of thinking which in 
the Western World we call originality and reward 
with success, but which, in the Eastern World, is 
called criminal and finds its reward in the salt 
mines of Siberia, or a political dungeon in some 
other kingdom no less terrible. 

Paul walked until he. grew very tired and was 


almost overcome by sleep,—the sleep he. should. 


have had after the star climbed out of his sight. 
He-looked about for some possible refuge, and, 
close at hand, next to an old stone house, he saw 
a shed with a heavy two-wheeled cart in which 
sand and stone were hauled for the streets. He 
climbed the rough wheels, dropped into the cart, 
and soon fell asleep. 

He awakened with a start and realized that the 
cart was moving on, and, w‘*h an exclamation, he 
stood straight up and took hold of its sides. 

‘Holy Mother, protect us!’’ exclaimed the 
laborer Gratsky, who was walking beside the horse, 
‘«the Christ Child has come to bless my labor.’’ 

But Paul cried out, ‘‘I am hungry.”’ 

‘«Hungry!’’ repeated Gratsky, ‘‘then, little one, 
we shall turn back.’’ He swung the big, dapple- 
gray horse around, and went back a hundred feet 
to the stone house the child had seen beside the 
shed where the cart stood. 

«¢ Here, old woman,’’ the laborer called icudly 
‘*come and take this child in, and give him a bowl 


“and. little ,Miece once more’ 


softly out in» his stocking- - 


have her cry out, and then he: 


spre rernup* he *had kept’ in’ his ,pocket™ 
28, eee forhim. But Miéce did not 
clasped understand, and the child 
tightly to thought how little dogs know 
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of milk.’ When she came, he said, softly, ‘‘ Deal 
very gently with the little one, for I believe it is the 
Christ Child that is come to us.”’ 

It was a superstition, perhaps, but, since they 
had lost their little boy called Pio, named for the 
great pope, they had cherished the thought that 
some time the Christ Child would come to them 
and tell them how it fared with their little one. 
The peasants eyes filled with tears, and the mother 
led the little boy in, wiping her own eyes with her 
great blue apron. . Noroyal guest was ever enter- 
tained with greater gentleness than that which Paul 
Welonski met with in the home of these laborers. 

After two days,-the child determined to tell 
these kind friends about his promise and his jour- 
ney, but an instinctive dread kept him silent. He 
had a feeling that somehow he might interfere 
with his brother's plans and his return with their 
father. So he kissed them all good-night, and on 
the next morning crept softly out in the same way 
he had slipped out of the inclosure. 

He wanted to’ leave them something, but he 
had nothing; then he thought of his new shoes, 
and he took them off and placed them on the little 
bench where he had slept. It would be very 
hard traveling barefoot, but he wished them to 


_ know he cared for their tenderness to him. 


On and on he walked until the late afternoon. 
His'feet were sore when he reached the suburbs 
that artists have made a rendezvous,—away from 
the noise of the town, the jangle of bells, and the 
passing of people. 

He was stopped suddenly by the sight of a rude 
image upon which two men were at work in front 
of a strange house,—strange to the child, for the 
roof was made of glass, and there was a great 
door in the center, and a small door within the 


- big one; and the small door had swung open. As 


the child watched these men working at this 
rough-looking statue, he thought they must be be- 
ginners, for he knew nothing of a statue’s growth 
from the crude stone to the finished work. Through 
the small doorway he caught sight of a white fig- 
ure of Christ. One of the men saw him looking at 
it with an eager expression, and said: ‘‘ The mas- 


“ter”s’away, my boy.. Go in and have a good look 


for yourself. 
just finished.”’ 

‘«Going away,’’ Paul thought, and then he asked, 
‘«Where?’’ for only heaven, it seemed to the 
child, could be fit for such a beautiful thing; and, 
led on by the kind words of the workman, he 
stepped through the doorway and stood before the 
heroic figure of Christ with arms extended as if 
saying: ‘‘ Suffer little children to come unto me.”’ 

Slowly the little legs sank under him, and he 
fell upon his knees, his hands clasped tightly to 
his breast, and his eyes lifted to the face that 
seemed to possess all the tenderness he had ever 
dreamed of, and to understand all the problems 
that had perplexed him. He thought that this 
must have been the face the star was thinking of 
when it rose so steadily and gleamed always so 
happily. 

He had been kneeling several minutes when the 
master, who was about to enter the studio, stopped 
in the doorway, struck by the artistic beauty of 
the child, and by his abandonment to the feeling 
that swayed him in the ecstasy of his vision. 

‘Oh, how I wish my Christ were as the Christ 
this child sees!’’ he exclaimed. In truth this 
scene was the very Christ Child come again. 
««What an inspiration for a sculptor!’’ thought 
the master. ‘‘Surely I must hold him until I 
model his face and his pliant, graceful figure.’’ 

Stepping through the doorway, he spoke kindly 
to Paul, who started as if awakened from sleep; 
but, seeing the benignant face of the sculptor, he 
was comforted. 

««My boy, do you care for this statue that I 
have just finished ?’’ 

The child turned to him, his face lighted with 
the vision he had seen. ‘‘It seems the very 
Christ to me. It is more beautiful than the star.’’ 
The master icd the child on carefully, until he 
had heard much about this star, studying all the 
time the form and contour of the face and head. 

««What have you been taught todo?’’ he asked. 

«« My brother has taught me to carve wood, but 
I hope to make a statue; never like this beautiful 
one, but like those in the square that follow me 
through my dreams.’’ 

««So you shall,’’ the sculptor replied, ‘‘for you 
shall stay here with me and work.’’ The face 
lighted up again, then shadowed. 

««I cannot,"’ he cried out, although his whole 
heart beat with joy at the thought of staying there. 

[Concluded on pages 748 to 750] 


It’s going away soon, and it’s only 
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Drawn by Kari J. Anderson 
The wife:— 


The house is like a garden,— 
The children are the flowers, 

The gardener should come, methinks, 
And walk among his bowers. 

Oh, lock the door of worry, 

And shut your cares away, 

Not time of year, but love and cheer 


Will make a holiday. 


The husband:— 


Impossible! you women do not know, 

The toil it takes, to make a business grow: 
I can not join you, until very late, 

So hurry home, nor let the dinner wait 


The wife:— 


The feast will be like Hamlet, 
Without the Hamlet part: 
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Their Holiday 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 





The home 1s but a house, dear, 
Till you supply the heart. 

The Christmas gift I long for 
You need not toil to buy; 

Oh, give me back one thing I lack: 
The love-light in your eye. 


The husband:— 


Of course I love you, and the children, too; 
Be sensible, my dear. It is for you 

I work so hard, to make my business pay. 
There, now, run home, enjoy your ‘holiday. 





The wife, turning away:— 


He does not mean to wound me, 
I know his heart is kind, 
Alas, that men can love us, 
And be so blind,—so blind! 
A little time for pleasure, 
A little time for play, 
A word to prove the life of love 
And frighten care away,— 
Though poor my lot, in some small cot, 
That were a holiday. 


The husband, musing:— 


She has not meant to wound me, of to vex. 
Ah, but ‘tis difficult to please her sex! 
I’ve housed and gowned her like a very queen, 
Yet there she goes, with discontented micn. 
I gave her diamonds, only yesterday,— 
Some women are like that, do what you may. 
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Not what we give, but what we share; for the gift without the giver is bare.—Lowell 


ON says that, when King Solomon received the gift of an emerald 
from the Queen of Sheba, he filled it with an elixir one drop of 


| restore health and prolong life indefinitely. A dying criminal 
a drop of the precious fluid, but Solomon declined to prolong a 
When good men asked for it they were refused, or failed to 
hen promised, as the king would forget or prefer not to open the 
itasingledrop. When at length he himself became ill, and bade 
ts bring the vase, he found that the priceless contents had all 


vho read this little story will wonder that Solomon could have 
ish as to allow the precious elixir to evaporate without benefit 
et the majority of us are guilty of equal folly every day. What 
; there between Solomon's conduct and that of the men and 
1oard money and sympathy, words of good cheer and encour- 
elpful kindnesses within their power, that might save many lives 
t and despair? Men are digging and delving everywhere for 
| they look upon as a precious elixir of life. When they have 
y hoard it in banks, in houses and lands, in stocks and other in- 
refusing to let others share in their prosperity, fearing that a 
, a fall in stocks, or unforeseen losses may rob them of some 
ents of their vases and thus leave none for their own use. 
; a brave young girl, struggling along in some office or factory 
elp a younger brother or sister to an education, or to support an 
er or mother. Her salary is small, entirely disproportionate to 
She tells her employer of her pressing need, and asks him 
He knows that she should have more, but puts her off with 
nises. He tells himself that he cannot afford to increase his ex- 
ist at present. He will do something for the girl later. 
is a poor man staggering under a mortgage on his little home- 
lrop from the hoarded elixir of an old-time friend, a wealthy 
yuld tide him over the hard times and save him and his family 
He applies to his friend for a loan, but is put off with promises 
The stringency of the money market is so great, he pleads, 
res not open his vase at this critical juncture. The man who 


mortgage is ruthless,—he is grasping at what he can to add to his 


ve hoard,—and so the struggling debtor and his family are thrown 
But what matters that to the wealthy banker or the 
>culator ?—he has saved his precious elixir. 


ider are child slaves in mills and factories and mines, toilers in sweat- 


filthy tenements, hewers of wood and drawers of water,—the 
en all over the wide earth,—crying aloud for a drop of the magic 
h would make life blossom for them. But their cry is unheeded. 
pen our vases. We must save the contents for ourselves. Of 
it to open a plethoric purse just a little once a year, because it 
m, and dole out a gift of coals, or blankets, or a Christmas din- 
oor, and neglect the claims of justice and humanity the rest of 
Nature’s 


or lose’’ is motto,—it 


is written on the 
orable law that whateoer she gives us, be it brain or brawn, if we do not use it, she will take it away. 


the year? The story of the poor apple woman,of whom Dr. Hillis tells us 
in his ‘* Investment of Influence,’’ who, during two and forty years of her 
life in a two-room London tenement, ‘‘reared some twenty orphan waifs, 
gave them home and bed and food, taught them all she knew, helped some 
to obtain a scant knowledge of the trades, and helped others off to Can- 
ada and America,”’ is a striking instance of what a warm, sympathetic soul 
may accomplish even without the aid of material wealth. 

There are innumerable channels through which the poorest of us can 
give more valuable gifts than Solomon with all his riches could bestow, or 
than those he received from the Queen of the South. We can give them 
not only on red-letter days,such as Christmas and New Year's, but on all the 
days of the year. 

Kind words, little deeds of helpfulness, bright smiles, cheery, hopeful 
words, a cordial grasp of a discouraged hand,—such gifts as these are 
always in season, from January to December, and are always welcome. 
Yet how many hearts are hungering for them! To give of oneself is in- 
finitely more generous, and often more necessary, than material gifts. 
‘«What can we do for you?’’ asked some good Samaritans of a poor woman 
whom they found lying on a wretched pallet in a bare attic. ‘*What do 
you need most?’’ ‘‘People,’’ was the startling reply. ‘‘Send some one 
to talk to me. I am lonely.’’ 

Oh, how the world hungers for the wealth which even the poorest of us 
can bestow,—sympathy, warm, loving helpfulness, cheerful encouragement! 
Money is not everything, and we make a mistake in thinking that it is the 
only thing to give; to give oneself is often of infinitely greater value. 

‘* Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me."’ 

We possess an elixir more potent than the fabled liquid of Solomon, 
one drop of which not only prolongs life, but also, like the dew that falls 
into the delicate cup of the lily, or the sunshine that carries radiance into 
the midst of gloom, beautifies and transforms it. This elixir,—love, sym- 
pathy, kindriess, good will,—call it by what name we please,—whose in- 
flow is wholly dependent on its outflow, is the potential fluid that nourishes 
life and glorifies humanity. If we keep the vase that contains it tightly 
corked three hundred and sixty-four days of the year, we may find, when we 
open it, on the three hundred and sixty-fifth, that the fluid has evaporated. 

The ‘‘littke mother’’ who stands before a great toy store, fascinated 
by the ravishing baby ‘‘models,’’ clothed in rich silks and furs, which seem 
to mock her rags, does not long for things for herself alone, but a tear 


. steals down her pinched, careworn cheek as she thinks how beautiful her 


baby sister would look in one of those fur-lined cloaks and silken hoods. 

Fathers and mothers who can plan no glad surprises for the little ones 
they love, who are wondering, rather, how they will tide over a dull season, 
or whether they can provide a Christmas dinner of any kind in their cheer- 
less homes, hurry by the tempting stores with averted eyes. They have no 
part in the joyous preparations going on around them. 


stars and the sod alike. It 


is an inerz- 
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SUCCESS 


A Journey of Fifty Years 
Toa Presidency 


The life-story of Robert C. Clowry, head of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, for which he began to work in 1852 as a mes- 
senger boy, and worked for sit months without any compensation. 
The toilsome upward plodding of a man who always did his best, 
keep his position 


and whose chief ambition in life has been to 


so I told him I was ready to begin work at once. That was 
the beginning of my experience in the telegraph business."’ 
‘But, if you received no money for six months, how did 
you live in Joliet during that time?’’ I asked Colonel Clowry. 
‘‘I was able to earn money by doing various odd jobs 
around town, and of course my expenses were very low. For 
a while I used to get my own meals. I had learned to do 
plain cooking at home, and it was no hardship for me to fry 
an egg or broil a piece of steak. Joliet was a very small 
town in 1852, and I had never been accustomed to luxurious 
living at home. I had to work long hours at the office. I was 
the only messenger, and had all the work to do, so I hardly 
had time to be homesick. After my life on the farm, Joliet 
was a regular metropolis in my eyes and I found much to 
interest me. Of course, I was discouraged at times. I was 
very young to be away from home and dependent on my 
own resources, and it was only natural that I should occa- 
sionally get the blues. But for the most part I was wrapped 
up in my work and occupied with ambitious plans for the 
future.”’ 
««Were you able to learn telegraphy in a short time ?’’ 
«Yes, it seemed to come natural to me. I always liked 
mechanics and didn’t rest until I knew the function of 
every key and lever connected with the instruments in the 
office. Within two months, I was able to send and receive a 
message, and in four months I was quite as expert as the 
regular operator. He was surprised at the readiness with 








“I shall never forget that day” 


HEN romance can be added to hard facts in 
telling the life-story of a man,such a narra- 
tive becomes more pointed and interesting than the 
rarest dreams of a fictionist; therefore, the true 
story of a man who has made himself cannot fail 
to be instructive as well as interesting. No other 
man in the United States, to-day, can look back 
on a more remarkable career than that of Col- 
onel Robert C. Clowry, who was recently appointed 
president of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany. Mr. Clowry was delivering messages for 
that company in 1852, with but one object in 
view,—to hold his position. He is the busiest 
man, perhaps, in America to-day, and has little 
time to spend with an interviewer. He dislikes 
the notoriety that the world gives to men who 
fight and win, but the story of such a man is of 
more than passing interest. It is an important, 
valuable, uplifting factor in the great compound 
that makes America. It belongs to the people. 
It is for their use to profit by, and, with this one 
condition impressed on Mr. Clowry, he agreed to 
tell what he knows about himself. 

‘IT began my telegraph career on April 4, 
1852,’’ he said. ‘I shallnever forget the day. I 
walked into the office of Judge Caton’s old IIli- 
nois and Mississippi Telegraph Company, at 
Joliet, Illinois, and told the operator that I had 
come to learn the business. I can see the rickety 
building now, and the surprised expression on the 
operator's face when he looked at me. 


He Was so Poor He Had to do His Own Cooking 


‘‘T had been living with my mother on a farm 
in Will County, not far from Joliet, and, having 
reached the age of fifteen, I thought it time to 
start out in the world for myself. Ever since I 
first heard of the telegraph, I was fascinated with 
its workings, and at that time my chief ambition 
was to be able to send a message over the wires. 

«« «What kind of work do you want to do?’ the 
operator asked me. I replied that I did n’t sup- 
pose I was capable of doing anything but carry 
messages. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘we don't pay boys 
anything the first six months; but, if you want to 
work, you will have a chance to learn the busi- 
ness. When you're in the office you can easily 
pick up the knack of operating the keys, and, 
eventually, you’ ll get an office of your own.’ 

‘*T hadn't expected to earn any money at first, 


which I learned, and remarked one day that I 
would n’t remain a messenger long. This en- 
couraged me, of course, but I had no idea how 
soon I should be given an office of my own. 

‘‘I had various unpleasant experiences as a 
messenger. I learned that,no matter how zealous 
I was in my‘ work, it was impossible to please 
everybody, and I was frequently accused of loiter- 
ing when in reality I had hurried as much as pos- 
sible. The telegraph was a new institution in 
those days, and people were always doubtful of its 
success. They seemed actually surprised when a 
message was delivered without delay. 


It Is well to Know What Men Have Accomplished 


‘«In the beginning I was discouraged every time a 
man scolded me and found fault, but after a time I 
realized that it was foolish to be worried over 
trifles. I was doing my very best and knew that 
my services were appreciated by the officials over 
me. When I had been working six months as a 
messenger, I was delighted, one day, by the in- 
formation that the office at Lockport, Illinois, was 
vacant, and that I was to be placed in charge. ! 
was not yet sixteen years old, but most people took 
me to be nineteen or twenty, and the superintend- 
ent said that age should n’t count against ability. 
Lockport is in the same county as Joliet, so I was 
stationed near home, and my mother was delighted 
at the progress I had made.”’ 

«‘At such an age you must have felt the respon- 
sibility of having the entire office in your charge.”’ 

««Yes,’’ said Colonel Clowry, ‘‘I think I did. 
It was my constant endeavor to appear older than 
sixteen, because I felt that business men might not 
have confidence in my ability if they knew I was 
so very young. I was fortunate in my work. 
Everything progressed favorably under my man- 
agement, and, as the business rapidly increased, 
the superintendent was pleased with my work.’’ 

‘Do you think the company would nowadays 
employ a boy of sixteen as manager ?”’ 

‘‘That’s a difficult question to answer,’’ said 
Colonel Clowry. ‘‘I think, if the boy were capable 
and earnest, he would be given such a position. 
Merit is as quickly rewarded to-day as ever.’’ 

‘‘T suppose you weren’t kept long at Lock- 
port ?’’ 

‘«T wouldn’t have been satisfied to stay there 
long. It was my ambition to be manager of a 
more important office, and I tried to prove myself 
worthy of a better position. I took advantage of 
every opportunity to improve my education. I 





Robert C. Clowry 


read every book which could give me any knowl- 
edge of telegraphy and electricity, and was espe- 
cially interested in biography, travels, history, and 
geography. I was obliged to remain at the office 
until late in the evening, but often I sat up until 
after midnight, reading and studying. I think it 
is helpful for every boy to know what great and 
successful men have really accomplished. Among 
my favorite books were the journals of Lewis and 
Clark on their expedition across the continent in 
1804, and, when I was discouraged or disheartened, 
it cheered me to remember the vicissitudes en- 
countered by them. 


He Tried to Do more than He Was Paid to Do 


‘*T always endeavored, while at Lockport, and in 
every other position I have filled, to perform more 
service than that which was allotted to me and to 
watch my employer's interests at all times, regard- 
less of stipulated hours. It is a great mistake for 
a young man to think that his efforts to be effi- 
cient and to perform more work than is set apart 
for him will not be noticed by his employers or 
superior officers. The appreciation of such ser- 
vice may seem tardy, but it is almost sure to come, 
and, in my case, it came very soon. After I had 
served at Lockport for a few months, I was trans- 
ferred to Springfield, Illinois, which is a more im- 
portant station. I was not seventeen when I began 
my work there, but I felt myself to be quite an 
experienced person in the business, and capable of 
caring for almost any office. On account of my 
night study I had a thorough knowledge of the 
principles of telegraphy, and my practice as an op- 
erator had given me the necessary technical quali- 
fications. 

‘Operators did n’t receive as much then as they 
do now, but living expenses were low. When I 
went to Lockport, I believe that I was paid about a 
dollar a day, and at Springfield my wages were 
somewhat higher. In 1854, two years after I first 
began to carry messages, I was sent to St. Louis, 
as the company’s chief operator, and of course 
that was a considerable promotion. I remained 
in that position until 1858, when I became super- 
intendent of the St. Louis and Missouri River 
Telegraph Company, which was constructing many 
new lines in the border region. The company was 
not very rich, but it was very necessary that its sys- 
tem should be extended. It occurred to me that 
the citizens of the border towns ought to be willing 
to pay something to have the convenience of the 
telegraph; so, when the line was constructed to 
Kansas City, I raised three thousand dollars in 
Leavenworth to extend it to that place, and two 
thousand dollars in Atchison to have it built to that 
city from Leavenworth. In this way we accom- 
plished what the company was financially unable 
to do. 


There Are as Good Chances in the World to-day 


‘«When the Civil War began, I offered my ser- 
vices to the government, and was placed in charge 
of the military telegraph in the department of Ar- 
kansas. Missouri and Kansas were subsequently 
added to my territory. I served through the war, 
and, at its close, when I was twenty-seven years 
old, I became a district superintendent for the 
Western Union Telegraph Company in the South- 
west. I have been with this company ever since, 
having served in various capacities in St. Louis 
and Chicago. This is my fiftieth year in the tel- 
egraph business, and I became president of the 
Western Union just fifty years to a month after 
I first entered the Joliet office and asked for 
work.”’ 

‘*Do you think that a young man starting in 
commercial life to-day has as good a chance to 
rise as one had fifty years ago?’’ Colonel Clowry 
was asked, 
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‘Yes, indeed; in my opinion the chances of 
success in commercial business, for the right sort 
of young men, have never before been so good as 
they are at the present time, provided that the 
young men are well educated, honest, industrious, 
and faithful, and not handicapped by mental or 
physical defects.’’ 

‘*But you had only a common-school educa- 
tion, Colonel Clowry.’’ 

‘Yes, and that is quite sufficient in business if 
it is supplemented by some technical training. I 
have always thought that a full university course 
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has a tendency to unfit young men for the rough 
struggles incident to the small beginnings of a 
commercial business career. It is advisable for 


boys to enter business early in life, so that they . 


may be’ molded to their work, and be in line for 
promotion when opportunities present themselves. 
Boys have.an idea nowadays that they can’ leave 
college and immediately fill important positions 
in business life. There was never a greater mis- 
take. Although I was in charge of an office six 
months ‘after beginning work, it has taken fifty 
years to reach my present position."’ _ 
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Literature’’ (supplemented to date by G. R. Car- 
penter, and published by Macmillan and Com- 
pany, 1900). For the background of history, no 
book wiil be found more generally available than 
J. R. Green’s ‘Short History of the English Peo- 
ple.’ For biography, the ‘‘English Men of Let- 
ters’’ series, edited by John Morley, is, though 
uneven, still the best. n 

In the first flush of your scholarly enthusiasm, 
do not lose the spirit of your author in your anxi- 
ety not to miss every particularity and technicality 
of the letter. The zeal of some teachers corrodes 
the finer edge of their pupils’ appreciation. The 
luckless youth comes to look upon a moving poem 
as a metrical puzzle, or a repository of hard-named 
tropes; he is not permitted to lose himself in a stir- 
ring tale, but must painfully pause to look up each 
casual historical cr mythological allusion; while his 
ingenuity is stretched to decide wh etlier the author 
employs description dynamic, suggestive, or by 
catalogue, his imagination slackens, and the picture 
drops away from his mental vision. Do not in- 
quire too curiously about nonessentials, You 
will have done more than well if you ca: 2rasp 
the essential,—which is first the plain meaning, of 
your author, and, next, the tinge of feeling which 


gives that meaning its literary value. The mean- 


but a home course that gives as nearly as p ible an Ivalent in di ing you may conquer; the feeling must conquer 





q p of what a college graduate secures. 
The second paper will be on “Mathematics,” by Professor Eugene Lamb Richards, of Yale University. The other papers 
will follow from month to month until all departments of knowledge have been treated.—Tue Epitor.] 





‘T’HERE was never before a -time when people 

read as much as they do now,—or, perhaps, 
with as little discrimination. There is a canine 
hunger in the land for knowledge, which causes 
people to bolt whatever is put before them, whole. 
The right reader is rather a cud-chewing animal, 
which, before it finally swallows, chews and broods, 
and broods and chews again. 


There Is no Royal Road to Knowledge or Culture 


Worse than the hasty bolting of books,and even 
commoner, nowadays, is the cramming of books 
about books. To have names and dates at one’s 
tongue-tip; to apply glibly the current slang of 
the professional critics; to be able to ‘‘sense’’ the 
‘«Celtic note’’ in ‘‘poignant minor’’ through the 
‘‘humoresque sincerity’’ of Mr. Dooley, or to 
‘characterize’ the peculiar ‘‘lyric cry’’ in the 
refrain of Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘Song of the Banjo;’’ to 
be fluent in ‘‘isms’’ and ‘‘main currents’’ and 
‘evolutionary tendencies,’’ —in fine, to have mem- 
orized a handbook or two of English literature, to 
have skimmed the literary columns of.a daily 
newspaper, and to have taken a critical weekly, bi- 
weekly, monthly, or quarterly,—such has been the 
stock in trade of how many literary lights of ad- 
miring social circles? 

Far more than in Napoleon's time, to-day every 
career is wide open to the man or woman of talent. 


Culture, or the reputation of it, is a social ‘asset. 
Watered stock is as common in the drawing-room 
as on’change. The writer, indeed, has a disquiet- 
ing consciousness that it is even to be met with in 


the intellectual capitalization of our colleges. 
There is no royal road to knowledge or culture. 
There are no Masonic secrets in college courses. 


Now and then, indeed, the inspiring personality of 
a teacher accomplishes apparent marvels; but too 
often,even where such a personality exists,the in- 
dividual students of our number-swollen classes 
hardly come into really close contact with it. The 
lecturer Jectures; the student, passive, scribbles his 


notes 
personal 


If the latter wishes personal conference, 
guidance, personal stimulus, he is sent, — 
commonly, —to an assistant, —young, overworked, 
underpaid. 

Even ‘‘if you cannot go to college,’’ all is not 
lost to you. You have no sound excuse for lying 
back in your illiteracy, and crying: ‘‘I had*no 
chance.’’ On the contrary, surprisingly little time 


and pains, honestly applied, are needed to enable 
you to write, if not as a genius, at least as a gentle- 
man,—and to read with intelligent enjoyment, 
although the scholar’s fullness of comprehension 
may be beyond you. 


Arrange a Course According to the Literary Periods 


indeed, to read with intelligent enjoyment is the 
first principle of all right reading. To finish a 
book just because you have begun it, as a matter 
of conscience,is waste of energy, —unless, indeed, 
you can do one thing more, and force mere dogged 
application into wide-awake attention. Many a 
book is dull only because we are so. Wake up, 
pinch yourself, glue your mind as well as your eyes 
to the page, and, before you know it, the author, if 
he is really an author, will be doing the work 
for you. 


It is not always so. . Often the first ardor of a. 


student is quenched, in a book beyond his present 
powers. People frequently: advise reading only 
the classics of a literature, —Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Spenser, Jonson, Bacon, Dryden, and others. I 
misdoubt the result for all but the rarely strenu- 
ous of this leaping from peak to peak down the 
ages. The best books are usually closest in touch 
with their times. To enjoy them intelligently, you 
must know what the author assumes to be known; 
you must become familiar with the issues—polit- 
ical, social, religious, artistic, —which are agitating 
him and the contemporary public which he ad- 
dresses, 

This being so, the best sidelight a student can 
throw upon the literature of any period is history. 
Consider how comparatively pallid will be the in- 
terest of Kipling’s ‘‘ The Recessional’’ toa reader 
of the year 2000,if he knows nothing of the burn- 
ing issues the little lyric implies. But you can 
hardly. fill out your background all along the line 
at once. 

My advice, then, would be to take up your course 
in English literature by periods, which are virtually 
a generation long. I should not attempt even to 
deal with all the periods, but spend, say, six 
months upon the four principal ones first. By the 
time you have finished that two years’ course, you 
will have graduated from further need of direction. 


Never Lose the Spirit of the Author You Study 


The four principal periods of English literature 
are commonly called by the names of the sover- 
eigns then ruling,—the Elizabethan, Queen Anne, 
late Georgian, and Victorian. Better, we may call 
them after their chief authors, the age of Shake- 
speare, (1579-1616,) of Pope, (1700-44, ) of Words- 
worth, (1798-1832,) and of Tennyson (1830-70). 
Outside these periods of exuberantly original pro- 
duction, there are,of course, great names,—Chau- 
cer, Milton, Dryden, and others,—but these great 
names are, relatively speaking, isolated and singu- 
lar, —‘‘ fallen upon evil times,’’ as Milton himself 
has said. 

Further, on the economic principle of proceed- 
ing in any study from the known to the unknown, 
I should recommend beginning with the latest 
period. The age of Tennyson is almost your own. 
Its history is almost part of your own experience. 
You hardly need to glean from books of history 
the main events, tendencies, or issues of it: you 
were brought up hearing about them. Entering 
that literary land, you feel quickly at home. 

Still, as you would read over your Baedeker be- 
fore setting out to see a city, —just to find out what 
are the sights of it,—so, before starting to study 
the Victorian authors, you would wisely read 
through a good handbook; not, indeed, for a par- 
rot knowledge of its critical judgments or phrases, 
but simply for help in selecting the admittedly 


- important authors of the period, and in propor- 


tioning the time to be spent on each. 

For this purpose are to be recommended the 
‘Handbooks of English. Literature,’’ edited by 
Professor Hales,and published by Bell, of London. 
More summary still, but excellent for its perspec- 
tive of the whole course of English literature, is 
Stopford Brooke's classic little ‘‘ Primer of English 


you. The attitude of the right reader, therefore, is 
at once active and passive, —active, in so far as his 
attention is alert; passive, in so far as his sympa- 
thies are open to the author’s mood. Digging 
through books may produce learning, but it is 
rather brooding over them that develops culture. 


To Read Poetry correctly Is a very Rare Art 


While a pedantic niceness is fatal to any intel- 
ligent enjoyment of literature, there is a different 
measure of attention to #znutie demanded by most 
prose and the finer poetry. There is prose, indeed, 
like Charles Lamb's, or Lander’s, or Sir Thomas 
Browne's, which approaches poetry in its search 
for the choice word, the inevitable epithet, the final 
phrase; but,as a rule, prose is the coarser medium. 
Thackeray wrote, perhaps, as perfect prose as any 
man of the nineteenth century; yet to linger over 
his separate sentences would be to lose just that 
illusion of real life recorded which he preémi- 
nently conveys. George Meredith’s style is bad 
for a novelist precisely because we forget his peo- 
ple while we titter at his epigrams. The best 
prose is transparent: we look through it to the 
idea it conveys; of itself we should not be con- 
scious. It is not so with poetry. There language 
itself is studied, measured, refined; every word, 
phrase, or cadence is the result of curious art. 
Who runs may of read poetry. It must be read 
and read again, spoken, savored in all its niceties. 
It must creep into the memory,—not through me- 
chanical repetition, but by spontaneous recollec- 
tion. This is a slow process; and, indeed, the wise 
book-lover will read volumes of prose to pages, 
nay, lines, of poetry. 

Particularly is this true of lyrical poetry. Nar- 
rative, or descriptive, or dramatic verse may be 
read more nearly as prose,currently, from cover to 
cover; but to plunge headlong through a collection 
of lyrics is to enact, in a sense, the réle of a bull 
in a china shop,—you break the spell at every 
step. A lyric poem is the impassioned utterance 
of a state of mind; by the associations of his 
choice words, by the melancholy or ringing 
cadences of his phrases,no less than by his plain 
meaning, does the lyrist make his mood yours. 
The more intensely he succeeds, the more impos- 
sible is it for you to surrender this mood to the 
possibly quite covnter mood of the ensuing lyric. 


Some Methods to Be Followed in Studying Poetry 


Moreover, just because lyric poetry is so per- 
sonal, it is all the more essential that you should 
put yourself into the lyrist’s place. Fully to ap- 
preciate Shelley's «Ode to the West Wind,’’ you 
must, imaginatively, at least, live through the ex- 
periences that dictated it. You must come to know 
shelley, —his ardors, despairs, rebellions, renounce- 
ments. In the fullness of acquaintance, you will 
find the ode no longer a mere pretty jingle of 
vague-meaning words, but a living, moving—as 
well as beautiful, —appeal. 

Of course, not every lyric is worth such affec- 
tionate scrutiny. Possibly you would do well to 
use as a guide here the ‘‘Goldeu Treasury’’ of F. 
T. Palgrave,—still the best anthology of many, 
especially in the periods before the Victorian, — 
that is, the ‘‘ First Series.’’ Yet, on the other hand, 
there is the stimulus of discovery in browsing at 

[Concluded on page 785] 
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“They were hurrying 
home as fast as 
they could, with an 
actual coon, safe 
and sound, 
curled up in the 
crown of Billy’s 
big straw hat, ( 
and held in the 
hollow of his arm” 


‘THe story begins with an if,—several of them, 

indeed. If the big oak had not thrust roots 
so far out over the lake,—if there had not been 
foolish, flighty grasshoppers in the grass one side 
of it, or hungry fish in the water under the roots, 
—most of all, if Lota had minded her mother, 
there would not have been a story to tell. The 
truth is that Lota, her mother’s namesake, was sadly 
spoiled. She was also the fattest and sauciest of 
the litter. Somehow, Madam Lota, the mother, 
could not bring herself to scowl at and cuff this 
one of her babies as she did the other two,—sul- 
len Ring Tail, and meek little Zip. The young 
family had outgrown the hollow-tree house in 
which it was born, and lodged comfortably in 
a high, dry cranny in the bluffs. Late summer 
was just fairly on the turn, and the water in the 
shrunken creek was so warm that Madam Lota 
took her children down to play in it,as soon as the 
shadows grew long and sharp. 

The lake was nothing but a long, still reach of 
the creek, its waters dammed with drift and silt. 
The bluffs ran along one side of it, and at the 
other there was a fringe of trees with pasture grass 
coming quite to their roots. Thus the big oak stood 
over against Madam Lota’s new house, but that 
did not matter the least, for the tree tops met 
across the water,and she was as much at home in 
them as in the water or on land. She had gone 
across by the tree way because her mind was set 
on a fish dinner. Nursing three sturdy children 
since mid-May had left her lean and hungry, 
withal more than a little ill-tempered. So, when the 
young folk scampered after as she crept through 
the door, toward twelve o’ clock of a bright hot day, 
she snarled at them so angrily, her eyes shooting 
green fire through the darkness of the den, that 
they cowered and ran back, piling themselves to- 
gether all in a huddled heap. 

As soon as she was well away, they sat up whim- 
pering like so many babies, and crept out upon the 
sunny ledge that fronted the den. It was cruel to 
leave them thus, for they wanted to go down, play in 
the swift, shallow water over the shoals, and be 
taught how to hunt tender mussels, rip open the 
hinged shells,and devour the luscious morsels in- 
side. Mysteriously they understood that Madam 
Lota herself was out for a feast, but Ring Tail and 
Zip did no more than whimper. Lota alone went 
cautiously down the bluff side to the fallen tree, 
which made a sharply slanted footbridge across 
the lake. The other two almost gasped to see her 
crawl out and along the bridge. When she got 
safely over it, and stood beside the tree butt, her 
fore paws resting upon it, her head cocked saucily 
aside, Zip whimpered louder than before, and Ring 
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Tail rushed inside to stand on his face, which is a 
coon’s highest expression of anger and disgust. 
Lota did not care. As soon as her nerves were 


fairly steady, she waddled a little way down stream, . 


and snuggled among some tangled bushes to watch 
her mother. She wondered if this werea new game, 
one that Madam Lota played all to herself. — It 
looked like it. Madam Lota lay quite flat upon 
the oak roots, her eyes narrowed to the narrowest 
line, her nose and one fore paw almost touching the 
water, and so still she seemed to be studying her own 
crouching image in the mirror-surface of the pool. 
The sky was there, too,—blotches of shining blue, 
clots of radiant pearl, breaking through the greeny 
gold of sunbathed leaves. Kildees called hol- 
lowly up and down stream. A solitary redbird 
winged across, making a fleeting scarlet ribbon as 
he passed. Here or there a late locust droned, 
thin and high, through the sunlit silence of the pas- 
ture land. 

The silence and dropping sounds sent Lota al- 
most to sleep. Then, all at once,she was very wide 
awake. So was her mother. The water under- 
neath Madam Lota was deep and dark and cool, 
thus the especial haunt of the finest fish in the lake. 
A startled grasshopper, in clittering flight, had 
overshot his mark, and landed with a splash a yard 
beyond Madam Lota’s nose. Eddy water brought 
him just fairly underneath her,—there was a quick 
and violent swirling,—a black perch leaped at the 
insect, caught it, and was itself caught in turn. 
Madam Lota with a lightning reach had sunk her 
claws into it, just back of the eye, snatched it, flap- 
ping and wriggling, above water, and killed it with 
a vicious bite through the spine. 

Almost before the flapping ceased, she was de- 
vouring it, dipping the fish in its native element 
between the savage mouthfuls. It is this dipping 
habit which makes the race of coons such water- 
haunters. They owe to it also their German name, 
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which is, in English, ‘‘washing bear.’’ Albeit 
nobly catholic in palate and of robust appetite, 
eating flesh, fowl, birds and their eggs, grain, nuts, 
fruit,and roots, they love fish best of all,—so much 
the best that it has been conjectured the washing 
is to the end of giving all food the delicious watery 
flavor. Madam Lota taught her young family, 
no matter how hungry they might be, the grace of 
washing before eating even such tidbits as cray- 
fish and mussels. 

Notwithstanding that she ate so ravenously, 
Madam Lota kept her ears wholly alert. The 
ears were shortish and broad, standing up pertly 
above the black mask which ran from shoulder to 
shoulder, crossing the face and showing like a pair 
of uncouthly big spectacles round about the eyes. 
Thus she heard Lota cry querulously, sniffing the 
fish-scent, and in the same breath another sound, 
which sent her scuttering up the oak tree, as hard 
as she could climb, leaving her dinner not half de- 
voured. 

The fearsome. sound was Ring’s bark,—Ring, 
the best coon dog in the county. But Ring had 
not scented his favorite game,—he was barking in 
pure joy, because Billy French, his master, was 
talking to him, snapping caressing fingers at him, 
and, now and again, leaning from his mule to catch a 
fore leg as Ring leaped up, hold it firmly, yet 
gently,and so make the dog walk on two feet for 
maybe a dozen steps. Billy had gone out to salt 
the pasturing stock. Since every hoof of it was 
hidden, lying snugly in the shade, he was indul- 
ging himself in a ride all about, meaning to end it 
along the creek bank, and see what the promise 
was for a full crop of scaly-barks. 

As Madam Lota scuttled upward, Ring's bris- 
tles rose suddenly,—he made a plunging bound 
forward, sniffed loudly, head in air, then darted 
madly to the waterside. Billy galloped after,right 
on Ring’s heels, sprang down, and peered up the 
oak, around which Ring was leaping and barking 
like mad. Sharp though his barking, Billy caught 
a keen little whimper,—he ran around the oak, 
looked down hard, and stopped, stock-still, with a 
long whistle. Lota had clearly lost her head. She 
ran aimlessly back and forth along a little clear 
space of the creek bank, crying to her mother, who 
was then at least five trees away Ring was hoton 
the scent, dashing from tree to tree, never losing 
sight of his aérial quarry,no matter how swift her 
motions. Billy did not even look after the dog, 
—he had eyes for nothing but the cunning, fat lit- 
tle ball of downy fur, complaining at the waterside. 

As he looked, Lota waddled to him, rubbed 
against his legs, and set up a low, entreating chit- 
ter. He picked her up, and cuddled her in both 
arms, much as he might have cuddled a lost and 
frightened child. ‘* Ain't you’ fraid o’ me, you big 
old coon?’’ he asked, with humorous emphasis on 
the ‘‘old.’’ Lota cuddled closer, and poked her lit- 
tle sharp nose inside his half-closed hand. That 
made Billy laugh. When he had scrambled 
up on the mule’s bare back, still holding Lota, 
he laughed louder than before. It was sucha joke 
on Ring, —Ring, who had been running and leaping, 
almost breaking his neck looking up the trees after 
a possible coon, while now they were hurrying home 
as fast as they could, with an actual coon, safe and 
sound, curled up in the crown of Billy's big straw 
hat,and held in the hollow of his arm. The salt- 
ing could wait. He swung the bag up out of 
harm’s way, beside the bars, and headed straight 
for the house. There he burst in upon his father 
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and various other ex- 
cellent men, crying 
aloud: ‘I’ve got it! 
Got what you all been 
wantin',—a coon that 
knows when it’s well 
off. But you cain’t 
gimme no dollar for it! 
Put the money ina flag 
to fly over the little log 
cabin.”’ 

This was, you will 
please understand, the 
summer of 1840, with 
the most enthusiastic 
national campaign in 
American annals just 
fairly getting itself: in 
full swing. ‘‘Tippeca- 
noe and Tyler, too,”’ 
had set the country 
fairly ablaze. Curi- 
ously, the Democracy, 
long in power under 
Jackson and Van Bu- 
ren, had come to be 
accepted as the expo- 
~\ nent of aristocracy, to 

which the Whigs op- 
posed their farmer-sol- 
dier, who was, in spite 
of his aristocratic line- 
age, distinctly a man 
of the plain people. He had lived in a log cabin, 
men had gone out to fight under him in no 
better than coon-skin caps,—he had not scrupled 
to regale his most exalted guests with the farm 
beverage, hard cider. The log cabins, coon skins, 
and hard cider, each and several, did duty as cam- 
paign arguments. Every county, almost every 
district, had its barbecue, at which the whole pop- 
ulation gathered to see, hear, and make merry, — 
incidentally to settle weighty national affairs. 

Whether it was a Whig barbecue,a Democratic 
one, or a joint affair, with speeches and rejoinders, 
it was a point of honor to begin it with a parade, — 
young women, in white frocks and fluttery ribbons, 
either mounted all upon white or black or gray 
horses, or picturesquely grouped upon a big float 
representing all the states. Riding horseback was 
most usual,—float wagons were none too plenty. 
The ‘‘states’’ always came next 
to the band, with the local militia 
company behind them, escorting 


* Out of reach” 


the orators of the day, and, 
somewhere, —either at the head 
or tail, or in the middle, there 
was a political float,—the thing 
stanch partisans mostly went out 


to see. The floats varied,—now 
Uncle Sam sat in front of a log 


cabin, handing out gourdfuls of 


hard cider to all who would 
drink, the cider dipped from a 
barrel just inside. Now the 


cabin in miniature was set high 
upon an enormous barrel, marked 
boldly, ‘* For the White House,”’ 
and draped with the Stars and 
Stripes. Occasionally, the cabin 
was bigger,—big enough for a 
woman in homespun to sit spin- 
ning in the doorway, while a 
man in hunting shirt and copperas trousers leaned 
upon his rifle outside, and looked reflectively at 
the coon skins swung up on the outer cabin walls. 

If coon skins were thus politically precious, 
how much more so a live tricksy coon! That was 
what Squire French and the other barbecue man- 
agers had been asking themselves latterly,— 
spurred to it by the way their Democratic neighbors 
were setting up parades with ‘‘gallus”’ live game- 
cocks crowing victory all the length of them. 


Their own particular barbecue was six weeks 
ahead, but they were resolved that it should outdo 
all that had gone before on either side. So,when 
Lem Barby had said, banging the table as he spoke, 


‘«Gentlemen, it’s my idear er shore’ nough coon as 
is er coon can make all them game roosters look 
worser’n the last o’ pea time,—an’ I vote ter git 
that coon, eben ef it costs a dollar,’’ there had 
been tumultuous agreement. That was only the 
day before, with Billy there to hear. Naturally, 
since he had heard it decided further that the live 
coon should go parading, seemingly free, but really 
chained in the door of a log-cabin cage, Lota ap- 
peared to him very like a special providence. 

She was so tame, so pretty,so affectionate, he was 
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suse there would not be the least 
need of achain. By the next after- 
noon, he had changed his mind a 
bit; for,thus in the beginning, Lota 
understood liberty as the wildest 
license. Before she had been cap- 
tive an hour, she ate a noble din- 
ner, and drank lusty draughts of 
milk, swelling and rounding visibly 
as it_went down. Afterwards, she 
curled herself daintily in the kitten’s 
empty basket, and slept until the 
sun was down, waking to cry for 
more milk and devour a raw roast- 
ing ear. Then she was ready to 
frolic with Billy all over the piazza 
and the back yard. When Ring 
came about, sniffing and bristling, 
she ran up a tree trunk or one of 
the rough-hewn timber piazza posts, 
just high enough to be out of reach, 
clung there and looked down at him with eyes 
glinting green fire. Ring was ready enough, at 
his master’s orders, to make friends with the 
ridiculous furry ball, but the ball would not have 
itso. Safe in Billy’s arms, it scratched his lifted 
nose,—when he lay quiescent at Billy’s feet, the 
ball ambled around to nip his outspread ear. 
Presently the moon came up,—then the furry ball 
grew wild. It ran and raced the piazza’s length, 
or frisked halfway up the nearest tree outside, al- 
most as nimbly as a squirrel. Billy ran and raced 
with it until well past nine o'clock. Then he 
grew sleepy, as well he might, for everybody on the 
farm got up at four. It would never do to leave 
the little coon outside, for she might run away, to 
say nothing of the dogs. Unblushingly, Billy ap- 
propriated the kitten-basket, put Lota in it, bal- 
anced it on his head, and went to his room up- 
stairs. 

Ten minutes after, Lota’s face was half buried 
in a big tin cup, full of milk. Billy looked at her 
admiringly, whistling lightly between bites of bis- 
cuit and molasses. ‘‘Mom says I’m hungry all 
the time,—I do eat some,—that’s a fact,’’ he 
said, nodding at Lota. ‘But I ain’t a patchin’ 
to you! Why, ef you keep on, you'll be a big, 
grown-up coon before time for the barbecue.”’ 

Lota answered with the least little satisfied purr, 
and, when he put her gently in the basket, curled 
herself as if forsleep. Billy did sleep,—the sleep 
of a healthy tired boy. His eyes 
were heavy as lead when he was 
awakened by his mother’s voice, 
shrill and imperative. 

*«Will you look at ¢hat?’’ she 
demanded, as he stumbled into 
the dining room. The sideboard 
there was the pride of Mrs. 
French's heart. It was old ma- 
hogany, brought painfully over 
the mountains from Virginia, 
had a richly fringed white cover, 
and all the best glass and china 
ware set orderly over the top. 
The molasses pot stood at one 
end and the covered cider pitch- 
er at the other. In between 
there were empty decanters,— 
the squire kept his peach-and- 
honey snug inside a locked lower 
compartment. 

«« Will you only look at that?’’ 
Mrs. French repeated. Billy looked,—and laughed 
in spite of himself. The sideboard top was a wreck, 
with cider from the overturned pitcher streaming 
all down the front. At the end there was asmear 
of molasses, explained by the mass of broken glass 
upon the floor below. Smears, smudges, streaks 
of sticky sweetness ran from the broken glass all 
about the floor. In between there were footprints, 
—Lota’s footprints,—and there, crouching and 
blinking in the empty fireplace, was Lota herself, 
her nose cut and bloody, her fur matted from ears 
to tail-tip, with molasses, ashes, and soot. Billy 
understood,—she had not been the least sleepy, 
so had begun exploring the house on her own ac- 
count. He remembered how she had purred when 
he gave her a well-sopped morsel 
the night before. He had been 
told that coons love sweets well 
enough even to rob bee trees. 
This coon had either scented the 
molasses in the jug, or climbed 
upon the sideboard and played 
hob with things in pure wanton 
mischief. 

‘‘T reckon I better take her 
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down to the creek, and souse her 
well,’’ Billy said, judicially, avoid- 
ing his mother’s eye as he gathered 
up the sticky ball. Mrs. French 
sniffed angrily. ‘‘And you had 
better ot bring her back to this 
house,’’ she said. ‘Sure and cer- 
tain as you do, I’ll set the dogs on 
her.** 

Thus it happened that, for her 
sins, Lota suffered the indignity of 
being chained up in the lumber- 
house porch. At first she took col- 
lar and chain as part of a new and 
puzzling game, and lay contentedly 
watching Billy with pawky eyes; 
but, when he went away, and she 
could not follow further than the 
length of her tether, she cried worse 
than she had ever done for her 
mother. Billy turned back twice 
to comfort her,—the third time he had to go, 
whether he wanted to orno. Then Lota’s grief 
and anger knew no bounds. She stood on her 
face half an hour at a stretch, whimpering loudly, 
and even refusing food. It almost broke Billy's 
heart to think how hungry she must be, but, 
after three days, she came round, and began 
to make the best of things. The collar was easy, 
the chain light, and long enough to give range of 
the whole big porch. Billy let her run free a little 
while every day, until he found that to chain her 
anew was to break her heart over again. So he 
fell in a way of fastening the chain around his 
waist, and walking all about, with Lota perched on 
his shoulder or sitting saucily on his bare head. 

Barbecue time grew on apace. Billy was train- 
ing Lota to be queen of the occasion. She was 
to head the parade, the band going before, the 
‘«states’’ comingafter. Lem Barby had built for her 
a cunning log cabin, complete even to the rail 
fence about it and the well sweep at the side of 
the yard. She was to sit perked up on the ridge- 
pole, while Billy, equipped as one of Old Tippe- 
canoe’s riflemen, waved the flag proudly over her 
head. Billy meant that Lota herself should wave 
a flag,—at least intermittently. That was his own 
great idea,—he had told nobody but Lem Barby, 
who said it was great, and straightway squandered 
two dollars for a silk flag, coon size. 

Lota learned the flag business readily enough, 
—she had only to stand upon her hind feet, while 
Billy held her upright by a fore one, and stuck a 
property flagstaff in the hollow of her free arm. 
Sometimes she did beautifully, —clutched the staff 
and shook it quite as she might have shaken a 
persimmon bough, or a well-fruited grapevine. 
Other times she turned sullen, let fall the staff, and 
crouched obstinately. Billy soon found out that 
she needed to be bribed as well as coaxed,—that 
is to say, to get some special treat in reward of a 
successful waving. 

Treats were not so easy to manage. Sugar, the 
thing Lota loved best, was out of the question. 
Mrs. French was in the thick of preserving, and 
came near grudging the sugar that went into coffee 
cups, and to the sweetening of innumerable pies. 
She was, moreover, suspicious of Billy's increased 
capacity for molasses and honey. Innocently, he 
fell back on cider,—cider for which Lota cared 
nearly as much as for the withholden sweets. 
There were barrels and barrels of it in the lumber 
house,—trich, clear horse-apple cider, fining and 
hardening against barbecue day. Lota learned 
quickly to sit on his shoulder, and suck it from the 
bung through a long straw, quite as he did him- 
self. Sometimes, in the sucking, she smacked her 
mouth so vigorously that the straw came to grief. 
Billy always had a spare one, so that did not matter. 

Before barbecue day the cider had lost its 
sparkle, and was heady and biting. Billy sucked 
sparingly, but Lota cried bitterly, and once even 
stood on her face, when he took her away. Still 
he thought nothing of it,—neither did he notice 
her antic gait, and sidewise leaps after sitting long 
atthe straw. Indeed, he was so taken up with the 
campaign and the parade that he did not really 
pay attention to anything else. He was just turned 
fourteen,—the proper age for an 
unquestioning partisan. It made 
him thrill through and through to 
know that he had even a little 
thing to do for the good cause. 

The day before the barbecue, 
Squire French and Lem Barby. 
spent half the afternoon putting 
spiles in the cider barrels. The 
barbecue ground lay seven miles 
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off, and the crowd was certain to gather early. 
When the elder spiles had been driven tight 
into the auger holes in the barrels’ heads, their 
hollows were closed with neatly whittled white- 
wood pins. Then the bungs were made secure, 
and the barrels rolled out on the porch to be 
ready for the cider wagon at daybreak next morn- 
ing. More or less cider was spilled in the spil- 
ing,—enough for the scent of it to set Lota 
whimpering madly, and straining on her chain. 
The men laughed to see and hear her, and called 
her an old soak, and a toper, but went off well 
content with the state of 
things they left behind 
them. Billy was away 
on an important errand, 
one that kept him un- 
til after dark. Still he 
did not forget Lota,— 
he would have gone to 
her at once, but that 
his mother said she her- 
self had ‘‘carried that 
pizen little coon more 
supper than any two big 
coons ought to eat.’’ 
The lumber house was 
in the lot, a hundred 
yards from the back pi- 
azza. Billy, roused be- 
times, dressed and ran 
out to it, intent upon 
taking Lota to the creek 
for a bath. Twenty yards away he whistled, 
shrill and clear. Nothing stirred in answer. It 
was still gray dawn,—he dashed forward, his 
heart in his mouth, peering into the box that 
held Lota’s bed. It was empty,—a_ broken 
chain dangled desolately across the face of it. 
Billy’ s heartthumped harder than before, and some- 
thing stronger than the dawn dusk blurred his 
vision. He stuck both hands in his pockets, 
winked hard, and said to space: ‘‘You,—you 
come and stayed, like you liked it! Now you’ve 
run away, jest cause I want you, er else you’re 
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foolin’ me, an’ playin’ hide an’ seek. I call that 
mean,—mean as gyar-broth! What do you call 
it? Hey?’’ 

He stamped his foot, then swung suddenly on 
his heel at sound of a weak snore. Strengthening 
daylight flooded the porch, and by it he saw Lota, on 
her back, her head a little aside, paws limp and 
flaccid, every muscle relaxed, lying underneath a 
slightly loosened spile. Cider ran from it in a thin 
trickle down to, and through her open mouth. 
She slept, a heavy drunken sleep, snoring, and 
weltering in the stream. Her fine ringed tail was 
pitifully drag gled,— 
when he picked her up, 
she hung in his hands 
like a clotted rag. His 
impulse was to fling her 
from him hard enough 
to break her neck. 
Something stopped 
him. He carried her out 
and laid her upon the 
dewy grass, then stood 
looking down at her, Ss 
and saying, brokenly: 
‘«’T wus me learnt you 
the taste o’ hard cider, 
you poor little fool beast. 
Jest let me fetch you 
out o’ this, and you go 
right back to the woods 
after to-day.’’ 

He heard his father 
calling, and, above the calls, the creaking and 
straining of the cider wagon. Whatever was 
done must be done at once. Gathering up the 
sleeper, he dashed away to the creek. What 
happened there remained always a dead secret 
between him and Lota. Thus much is known,— 
Billy wholly missed breakfast, and huddled on his 


log cabin” 


‘uniform at such a rate that he got all the but- 


tons wrong, yet was late for the float And 
though Lota duly waved the flag, and sat weakly 
upon the ridgepole of her log cabin, she was so 
subdued and sorry-looking, so little the saucy em- 
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bodiment of proper coon spirit, the Whigs ap- 
plauded her perfunctorily, the Democrats with 
whole-hearted irony. Billy? Billy went through 
it all with set teeth, and a grip of his musket too 
vise-like for any approach to salutes or fancy shoot- 
ing. The other boys said, ‘‘Billy was skeered 
*most to death,’’ but the main crowd did not notice, 
—it was too much taken up with the band play- 
ing ‘‘Clear the Kitchen,’’ and the ‘‘states,’’ all of 
whom had green riding skirts, white hats, and 
beautiful bright pink bodices. 

It was a great barbecue, —fifty carcasses on the 
pit, three full cider wag- 
ons, and no less than 
four speakers of note, 
each able to set and 
keep the audience roar- 
ing. But somehow Billy 
did not have a good 
time, even though Lem 
Barby said he was ‘‘the 
figger of the parade.’’ 
The boy kept Lota on 
his shoulder until every- 
body was absorbed in 
listening, then stole to 
the woods, walked a mile 
through them, climbed a 
bending tree, unchained 
her, and set her snugly 
in a crotch of it. As he 
scrambled down he 
heard her whimper 
weakly, but put his hands over his ears, and ran off 
as hard as he’ could. After a while he stopped, 
looked back, and lifted his hand, saying: ‘‘No 
matter what I may do myself, I ain’t never again 
goin’ to give anything weaker’n littler’n me no 
sort o’ chance to lose its senses.’’ 

Then he went back, and of course swaggered 
among the other boys as befitted the wearer of a 
uniform. But he did not drink cider even once, 
nor go near the empty cabin. If his pillow that 
night was curiously damp, the friendly dark and 
the stars never told any tales. 
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A CURISTNAS EVE PARTY 


Two EXPENSIVE holidays in two successive months are enough to cause 
more or less consternation in the purse and heart of even the most ex- 
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perienced housewife. Betty would not have been the economical little 
woman she was if she had not felt a small thrill of relief when she received 
a note, about ten days before Christmas, inviting Jack and herself to eat their 
Christmas dinner at the home of the old friend whom she had visited most 
often as a girl. It seemed like a providential interposition in behalf of her 
housekeeping allowance. 

Still, she felt it would be rather forlorn to let this first Christmas of her 
married life pass without doing anything in the way of general celebration, 
and when she compared notes with Jack she found he felt as she did about 
it. They did not wish to undertake anything for Christmas Day itself. The 
dinner was to be at two o'clock in the afternoon, in consideration of the fact 
that there were children in the family, and there were plans on hand for 
some sort of general merrymaking in the evening. So their home cele- 
bration, if they were to have one, must take place on Christmas Eve. 

The time settled, the next thing was to decide the form the festivity was 
to take. It should not be a dinner, for that would not only detract from 
everyone’s enjoyment in the next day's feast, but would also seem out of 
place the day before Christmas. So, after much debating, they finally de- 
termined upon a tree and a supper. About a dozen or fourteen of their 
especial friends were to be invited, and all contributions to the tree were to 
be sent in the day before Christmas Eve. Nothing to go on it was to cost 
more than ten cents, and preference would be given to gifts that could be 
bought for a nickel.. Each parcel was to be tied up in tissue paper and 
marked. In order that the gifts should be wisely chosen, each guest was 
furnished with a list of all the other guests. This would enable them to 
make their purchases intelligently. 


They Held a Prolonged Consultation, Betty Suggesting and Jack Approving 


Betty took Jack into council as to what they should have for the supper, ! 
although she had made up her mind pretty clearly in advance as to the 
iW items of the bill of fare. Jack may have flattered himself she could not ; 
Why have made out the menx without his assistance, but his principal share con- 
ail sisted in approving of the list that she had arranged. It sounded tempting 
to anyone with a good digestion and an appetite to match. 

The chafing dish was not to be in evidence this time, but everything that 
could be done was to be made ready the day before. Betty had decided 
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that Christmas was not thetime to introduce newfangled 
features of any sort, but rather to recall old days and 
ways. So the first course was to consist of chicken 
salad,—the kind Jack’s mother had learned how to 
make from her own mother, who lived in Virginia be- 
fore she moved to Missouri. The other item of the 
first course was to be a platter of cold boiled ham, sliced 
thin. Old-fashioned rolls, buttered and ready, were to 
go with these, and hot coffee was to be served with sugar 
and cream, in large cups. 

There were to be only two courses, and the second 
was a triumph of indigestibility. It was to consist of 
mince pies, crullers, and doughnuts. Jack suggested 
that there should be a third course of pepsin tablets, 
but Betty said, haughtily, that she would have no respect 
for any one who did not have his gastric powers in first-rate working order at 
Christmas time, and set herself to work to make her mince-meat. Crullers 
and doughnuts could wait until the day before Christmas Eve, and the 
salad must be compounded the day it was to be eaten, but the mince-meat 
must season awhile before going into the pies. 

Betty planned to make a good supply of mince-meat. It would keep 
through the winter, and Jack had a weakness for mince pies. Since Betty 
had mastered pastry, she felt that.pies would give very little trouble. So she 
went vigorously to work stoning raisins, shredding citron, cleaning 
currants and Sultana raisins, and boiling and chopping beef. 

Of this beef she bought a lean piece, weighing a generous 
pound. This she boiled and minced,and put with it half a pound 
of beef-kidney suet, which she had freed from strings and crum- 
bled. Two and a half pounds of tart apples were peeled, cored, 
and chopped, and this, with a pound of seeded and chopped 
raisins,a pound of well-cleansed currants, half a pound of Sultanas, 
carefully picked over, a scant half-pound of finely-shredded cit- 
ron, and a pound and a quarter of brown sugar were mixed with 
the beef and suet. Then in went the spices. A tablespoonful 
each of cinnamon and mace, half a tablespoonful each of cloves 
and allspice, half a nutmeg, grated, and a heaping teaspoonful 
of salt were stirred in, and last of all a pint of cider was putin 
to moisten the mince-meat. When it came to this. stage of 
the proceeding, Betty discarded her wooden spoon, washed her 
hands again, rolled her sleeves above her elbows, and plunged her 
plump hands into the mixture, beating and stirring, until she was 
sure the compound was'thoroughly blended. Then she turned 
the mince-meat out of the big yellow bowl in which she had 
made it and into a stone crock with a cover and set it in a corner of her cellar. 

This was a week before Christmas. There was little else to do in the 
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culinary line until the twenty-third of the month. So Betty went to work at 
her Christmas gifts, and employed any spare time that she had when not 
working on them in popping and stringing corn and in threading cranber- 
ries for the decorations of the Christmas tree. 


There were great doings in the new little home on the twenty-third, 

for Betty was making doughnuts and crullers. The mixing of these did 
notappall her, but she was a bit nervous about the frying. 

ey The doughnuts had been set to rise over night, in ac- 
ly cordance with a recipe Betty had brought with her from 

‘ home. She had creamed together a cupful of butter 
and a cup and a half of sugar and added to them two 
cups of milk and half a yeast cake dissolved in a little 
warm water. Into this she had beaten three cups of 
flour and had set the sponge to rise in a corner that was 
not too near the stove and was yet warm enough to keep 
her doughnuts from taking cold and refusing to rise. In 
the morning she added two eggs beaten light, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a teaspoonful of cinnamon, and one 
of mace. She then added enough more flour to make 
a dough she could roll out, and set it to rise once more 
while she fell to work on the crullers. These were not 
cheap, but she knew they would be good, for this was an- 





She rolled it out 


other home recipe. A cupful of butter was creamed with a cup and a half of 
powdered sugar,and to this she added six eggs, beaten well. A teaspoonful 
each of cinnamon and nutmeg went into this and enough flour to make a 
dough that would roll out. When this stage was reached, Betty set to work 
to try her ingenuity in the line of shapes. 

With her jigging iron she cut the dough into strips and twisted these 
into odd forms. She cut the dough in squares and made a lattice work of 
the center of these with her jigging iron. She cut rounds and rings and 
used her little fancy cooky cutters to make the dough into unusual designs. 
When all were cut out she set them in a cold place while she went for her 
doughnut sponge. It had risen and she rolled the dough into a pretty 
thick sheet and cut it into rings and balls. By this time her back was 
so tired that she recollected with joy that she had mixed her pastry the day 
before and decided that she would not make out her pies until the next day. 

When she began rolling out her doughnuts, she put the cottolene 

on to heat. She had learned in her cooking lessons and from the example 
of the cook at home that it was better for the fat to heat slowly. 
She knew, too, that there should be plenty of it in the deep 
saucepan she had appropriated to the work of a frying kettle. 
She set this first at the side of the stove, and then, as the fat 
warmed, she moved it forward on the stove, taking care that 
she had a good, steady fire burning, and that theré was no 
danger of its sinking before she had finished her work. 

When she thought the fat must be hot enough she dropped 
in a small ball of dough. Down it went to the bottom, but it 
seemed as if it would never come up. When it rose to the 


surface, it floated there, swimming lazily about, making no show 
of browning and soaking in grease at every pore. Evidently 
the fat was not hot enough. Betty fished out her ‘‘tryer’’ and 
sat down to rest while she waited for the fat to gain more heat. 
In five minutes she put in another ball. This dropped to the 
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bottom, but came up again at once, already brown. The 
fat was very hot. If it were to cook only one doughnut 
it would have to be moved to the side of the stove and 
cooled off a little, but reason told setty that a quantity 
of the cold doughnuts would chill the fat and she re- 
solved to take her chances. Cautiously, not to scald 
herself by splashing fat, she slipped in the doughnuts 
with a perforated skimmer and then stood ready, a 
split spoon in her hand, a colander lined with brown 
paper close by, to take out the doughnuts as they browned. 

It did not need long. . They dived and came to the 
surface, still a pale yellow, but their complexions dark- 
ened almost instantly and Betty had her hands full lift- 
ing them out and putting others-in to take their places. 
In spite of the constant.relays of cold doughnuts, she 
soon found that they were browning too quickly, and she pushed the pot 
a little more to the side of the stove, away from the hottest place. When 
the doughnuts were all done, she waited long enough to spread them on a 
plate and sprinkle them with powdered sugar before she went back to her 
frying. She felt that in one way the hardest part of the task was over, for 
the crullers would fry more quickly than the large doughnuts. 

Part of the fat had cooked away and Betty added a little more, skim- 
ming out any particles of browned or burned dough that might have black- 
ened the fat. Then she fetched in the crullers from the cold 
pantry, and, after making sure that the fat was again at the correct 
temperature by means of another ‘‘ try cake,’’ she went to work 
to fry the crullers. 

It was fascinating work, for they puffed up when they went 
into the fat, and the shapes that had gone in dough color came 
out a beautiful golden brown and were so good to look at that 
Betty could with: difficulty refrain from making a meal of them 
then and there. Butshe restrained herself, sprinkled these, too, 
with sugar, and, while they grew cool enough to be put away in 
the big tin box that she had for them, she gave Hannah direc- 
tions how to boil the chickens for the salad. That would not 
have to be made until the next day, but the chickens would have 
to be cooked at once. 

There were two chickens,and after they had been cleaned 
they were put in a pot with three or four stalks of celery, a sliced 
onion, a bay leaf, a small bunch of parsley, and enough cold 
water to cover them. They were put at the side of the fire to 
cook slowly, and Betty rejoiced in the thought that she would 
have a fine soup stock as well as asalad from her chickens. 

Betty's first work the next morning was to make out her pies. She fol- 
lowed the same plan she had pursued with her pumpkin pies, except that 
for the mince she cut strips of pastry with her jigging iron and laid these 
in a lattice pattern across her pies. Then she tried the oven to see if it 
was of the right heat for pastry and she found she could hold her bare 
arm in it while she counted eight. For biscuit or cake she should have 
waited until she could count twelve, but the pies demanded a hotter oven. 

Now for the chicken salad! The meat had been cut from the bones 
and freed from skin and gristle. Betty measured it 
and allowed three-fourths as much celery,cut into inch 
lengths. » Then she began her dressing. This was no 
modern mayonnaise, but the regular ‘‘Old Virginny”’ 
dressing used when mayonnaise was as yet little known 
in this country. 

‘«Two cups of boiling water, to which you add two 
tablespoonfuls of corn starch; wet up with cold water,’’ 
ran Betty’s grandmother's recipe. ‘‘Stir over the fire 
until thick and add a tablespoonful of fat from the 
liquor in which the chickens were boiled. Take from 
the fire, whip in three raw eggs, and, when the mixture 
is nearly cold, put in the yolks of three hard-boiled . 
eggs, rubbed smooth with two teaspoonfuls made That's just right! 
mustard, one tablespoonful powdered sugar, one tea- 
spoonful each of salt, pepper, and Worcestershire sauce, two tablespoonfuls 
of oil, a few drops at a time, and a cupful of vinegar. Strain through a 
net, moisten the salad with half of it, and beat the rest into the thick part 
of the dressing, which should be entirely cold. Garnish the salad with 
the whites of the hard-boiled eggs.’ This was the complete recipe. 

The salad was a success. Everyone praised it and called it different 
from ordinary salad,—as indeed it was. The ham, which had been boiled 
at the same time as the chickens, was sliced as thin as paper and garnished 
with parsley. The supper was not served until after the fun of the Christ- 
mas tree with its appropriate and incongruous gifts, and there was no regular 
table set. The supper was spread on the dining room table and the men 
waited on the women guests. The coffee was the only hot item, but, if there 
had been a ten-course collation served, the praise could not have been more 
generous or more genuine. 

As Jack said afterwards, if they did n't like things, they at least carried 
their ‘‘ bluff’’ to the extent of eating about everything in sight. 

There were no floral decorations, The only appropriate adornments 
were Christmas greens, holly and mistletoe, and with these 
Betty and Jack had been lavish. There were wreaths tied 
with scarlet ribbons in the parlor windows; a big bunch of mis- 
tletoe, also tied with ribbon, hung from the chandelier, and holly 
and mistletoe, mingled with feathery evergreens, were in the 
center of the table. From the chandelier over the table hung 
ropes of evergreens, studded with bunches of scarlet berries, 
and there was a long garland of this brought from one end of 
the table to the other in such a way as to encircle the center- 
piece and make a setting for the various dishes. 

When I say ‘‘a rope,’’ I may give the impression of heav- 
iness. But the greens were arranged so deftly that the gar- 
land was not clumsy and the plumy sprays that radiated from 
it added very much to the beauty of the table. This was 
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drawn out to its full length and the best tablecloth used. - 
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“I had a little hobbyhorse, 
His name was Hobby Gra; 


* * a as * 


There are many men who never get anywhere. They donoteven have a hobby 
to ride; but, like the man who mounts one and then imagines that he is astride a 
dashing steed, they rock back and forth, blustering, perspiring, over-serious,—imagin- 
ing that they are covering ground and making great progress, when, in reality, they 
are only wasting their energy without ever gaining an inch of headway. There are 
thousands of these hobbyhorse people who canter up and down in the same place. 
They have plenty of motion, but no progress, no ‘get there’’ qualities. They hop 
around all day in a peck measure. They keep going, but they go in a circle. They 
do their work over and over again. These people are full of ambition, and think 
that, if they will keep rocking, they will ultimately get somewhere, but they do n't. 


QUALITIES THAT WIN 


EN of great achievement are characterized by 

their ability to grasp situations quickly and 

to seize opportunities. Their vision is clear; they 

understand conditions thoroughly; they act with- 

out hesitancy or doubt of results; hence, in most 

instances, they carry their purposes to a successful 
issue. 

Those who accomplish great things do not do so 
by unusual straining or an exhausting output of 
mental or physical energy. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
for example, in the execution of his colossal 
schemes, does not seem to exert any great effort. 
He achieves his ends with apparent ease because 
of the lucidity of his ideas and his strong grasp 
upon situations. 

The steel tools driven by the great cams in our 
shipbuilding yards go through solid steel plates 
with as much ease, seemingly, as the fingers of a 
cook go through yielding dough, because of the 
huge balance wheels whose mighty momentum, 
without jarring or straining, overcomes all obsta- 
cles. So, great workers compass vast results by 
the momentum of their intellects, their clear com- 
prehension of conditions, and their ready mastery 
of complicated situations. 

Such minds as these are self-contained, self- 
reliant, confident. They do not buttonhole every 
friend or acquaintance they chance to meet, and 
ask his advice or opinion in regard to their plans. 
They do not consult subordinates or equals; they 
simply look over the ground and study it care- 
fully, as a skillful general studies his plan of the 
battleground before he leads his army to action, 
and then they act. 

A noticeable example of this stamp of mind is 
General Kitchener, one of the most remarkable 
personalities of our time. Silent, stern, immov- 
able, when a purpose is once formed, this hero of 
many hard-won battles is a sphinx-like type of 
concentrated power. He forms his plans unaided 
and executes them with the precision and force of 
a huge engine. His chief of staff was the only 
one who knew anything of his intended move- 
ments when he started one day on an important 
expedition during the recent war in South Africa. 
He simply ordered a locomotive, a guard van, and 
a carload of ‘‘Tommies.’’ Orders were given to 
clear the track. Everything had to stand aside 


His head was made of gingerbread, 
His tail was made of hay."’ 


So began the old nursery rhyme, and many a reader has smiled at thought of 
the uselessness of’such a creation; but even an artificial horse with a gingerbread 
head, which was at least eatable, was worth far more than the noisy hobby of many 
an addle-pated enthusiast. How such a beast often runs away with its master! 
What a clattering it makes! How it prances upon the stage with him at all sorts 
of inopportune times! Howit jolts him up and down, to the ruin of buttons and 
suspenders,—a thing which, like Poe's ‘‘ Progress,’’ ‘‘moveth ever and goeth always, 
but never gets anywhere!'’ It is a good thing to have a really well-trained hobby, 
on which to take a gentle, recreative canter occasionally by way of rest from the 
weariness of bread-and-butter duties; but beware, above all other things, of a 
‘‘bucking,’’ one that will keep you on the jump and frighten away all your friends. 


SUCCESS 


for him. No warning was 
allowed to be telegraphed 
ahead. He arrived on the 
spot without previous notice, 
and no general in the army 
knew when or where he 
might appear. 

Another incident of his 
South African campaign is 
strikingly characteristic of 
the man. About six o’ clock, 
one morning, he paid an 
unheralded visit to the 
Mount Nelson Hotel, Cape 
Town, scanned the register, 
and found there the names 
of officers who should have 
been on duty. Without a 
word to anyone, he went 
personally to the rooms of 
the offenders and left the 
following notice: ‘‘A special 
train leaves for the front 
at 10.00A. M.; the ‘oop- 
ship leaves at 4.00 P. M. 
for England; you have your 
choice, sir."’ He would 
listen to no excuses, no par- 
leying, no apologizing; that 
was his ultimatum, and 
every officer knew what he 
meant. 

He wields an absolute 
power over those under him, 
because of his positiveness, 
his self-possession, his con- 
sciousness of being equal 
to any emergency, whatever 
it may be. Everything about 
him is indicative of strength, 
largeness, and breadth of 
make-up. Free from petty 
vanity or any desire for 
praise or flattery, he has a 
frank contempt for all social 
distinctions and frivolities. His personality has 
all the impressiveness of some great natural force, 
working out its purpose silently, effectively, and 
with the certainty of doom. 

The conquering general is not an endearing 
character, it is true, his subordinates fearing rather 
than loving him; neither is he, any more than that 
other forceful character, J. Pierpont Morgan, a 
model type of man in every respect; but both 
men possess in an eminent degree those qualities 
of self-confidence, concentration, firmness, prompt- 
ness, decision, and ability to grasp situations which 
everyone who would be successful must cultivate, 
the measure of one’s success being proportioned 
to the degree to which he develops these indis- 
pensable qualities. 

Men who have a wide grasp of intellect and firm- 
ness of decision are always positive. They know 
what they want, and are never on the fence. They 
do not waste their time shilly-shallying, seeking 
advice, balancing opinions, or splitting hairs. 
They decide upon a course of action, and then 
pursue it without hesitation or wavering. 


KEEP GROWING 

lF I could give the American youth but one word 

of advice, it would be that which Michael An- 
gelo wrote under a diminutive figure on a canvas 
in Raphael's studio, when he called and found 
the great artist out, ‘“Ampdius,’’ meaning‘ larger.’’ 
Raphael needed no more. The word meant vol- 
umes to him. 

I advise every youth to frame this motto. Hang 
it up in your room, in your store, in your office, in 
the factory where you work, where it will stare you 
in the face. Constant contemplation of it will 
make your life broader, larger, and deeper. 

One of the most difficult things for you to do in 
any career is to keep growing. You leave school, 
fresh and responsive, hopeful and expectant of the 
great things that you will accomplish. You dream 
of study for self-improvement, of travel, of the de- 
lights of social life, and an ideal home life; but, 
when you get into business or a profession, there 
will be an almost overwhelming temptation to 
neglect your friendships; to cut off a little study 
here and a little there; to postpone the reading 
and recreation. Your visits to art galleries 
will grow less and less frequent. You will take a 
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hurried breakfast, instead of eating slowly with your 
family, as you have dreamed of doing, and you 
will stay at your store or office until late at night. 

There will be constant temptation to drop to the 
commonplace, to lower your standards, and to get 
into ruts. You will find it exceedingly difficult to 
avoid becoming a part of a machine for doing rou- 
tine work. Unless you are in just the right place, 
and your work is a perpetual delight to you, there 
is great danger that the dry, dreary drudgery after 
a while will rob your life of all higher enjoyment. 
You will find your life narrowing as you advance 
in years, unless you are unusually determined and 
persistent in striving for larger and better things. 
You must make a constant herculean effort to keep 
growing. That life is a failure which does not 
expand into greater and grander proportions with 
advancing age. 

Make up your mind, then, that, whatever comes 
to you, whether you make a large fortune or none 
at all, there is one thing you will do,—you will 
keep growing; that no day shall pass which 
will not find you a little larger, a little wiser, a 
little better. Then, if you lose your property, if 
misfortune overtakes you anywhere along life's 
course, or your hopes are blasted, your ambition 
demoralized, you will still be rich, you will have 
a larger wealth,—one which cannot be taken away 
from you. You will have the consciousness that 
you have, at least, improved your talents, instead 
of hiding them in a napkin. You will prove to 
the world that you can be rich without money, and 
that misfortunes cannot touch the real man, that 
the highest wealth cannot be swept away by fire or 
flood. You will have grown to the stature of true 
manhood. 

* » 


THE PRIZE DEPENDS UPON IT 


HE who aims at high achievement must be good 

to himself, must keep himself in prime con- 
dition, always ready for life’s great contests. He 
must train himself for victory, as a college athlete 
trains for games or races. 

The college boat crews which contest for ath- 
letic honors, every year, train hard and long all 
the winter and spring. They are obliged to ab- 
stain from all kinds of stimulants and from many 
articles of food which they like, eating only that 
which makes muscle and strength of sinew. They 
are compelled to keep regular hours, to observe a 
prescribed régime in eating, drinking, sleeping, 
and exercising. For many months they will store 
up the utmost possible reserve of nerve force, 
vitality, and physical endurance. 

What has been the object of all these months of 
careful training, of rigid dieting, and of systematic 
living? Merely that the men may be able to with- 
stand the strain of a twenty-minute contest! But 
the tremendous exertion called for during this brief 
period exhausts a large part of the reserve force 
upon which victory depends. 

An inexperienced man would say, ‘‘ What is the 
use of depriving oneself, during all these months, 
of even the slightest pleasure? What is the good of 
early retiring, of daily exercising, of running, row- 
ing, punching the bag, or of gymnasium practice 
generally, if all the power developed is to be used 
in less than a half-hour’s contest?’’ 

But I presume that every college student who 
takes part in a boat race, or other contest, wishes 
many times that he had trained more rigidly, that 
he had accumulated a greater reserve force for 
these few minutes’ expenditure upon which the 
winning of the prize depends. 

Every year we hear youths say, ‘‘What is the 
use of spending all these years in preparing for 
and going through college? Of what use is the re- 
sult of these years of drill in mathematics, in 
science, in history, in languages, in the emergencies 
of life? Ninety-nine times out of a hundred, a 
knowledge of the fundamental principles of math- 
ematics, an ordinary vocabulary, and the simplest 
knowledge of history, of geography, of political 
economy, of civics, and of languages will answer.’’ 

True; yet, for great emergencies, for the larger 
contests of life, in which the prizes go to the most 
competent, to the most highly trained, these youths 
will find that the years of drill and discipline 
were not too prolonged to assure success. They 
will rather wish that they had given more time, 
that they had put more energy and thoroughness 
than they did into the momentous work of storing 
mental and physical reserve power to meet all the 
emergencies of a lifetime. 
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~ \V f The Spry-Spy youngsters 
> y could not wait 
( Until Kriss Kringle’s call 
was made, ¥ 
And so they toured to his Se 
estate, 


Quite sure this visit should be paid. << 
Across the snows, past hill and town, 
First ice-shrined, then tossed up and 

down, 
O’er wondrous paths the army strayed. 





_ Of course their welcome was complete. 
f 5 ¥ «Come in!” Kriss Kringle warmly cried, 
\ 4 And to the sound of nimble feet 
, “4 The hosts of Childhood swarmed inside. 


3 What magic arts were there displayed ! 
Si, What potions brewed, what marvels made, 
What laws of hapless man defied ! 


One busy gnome, with pot of glue, 

Gives Miss Samantha Doll a head: 
Another wields his powers, too, 

And lo! her cheeks ate glowing red. 
“Methinks my hand might well aspire 
To work like that,” said one. “I tire 

Of stupid arts. Give this, instead.” 





A crowd around this artist lined 

As he, with palette, brush, and paint, 
Some color did his best to find 

To suit a doll, demure and quaint. 
Poor lass! her fate was sad, I ween, 
With eyebrows blue, and cheeks, pale green,— 
Such looks would make a poor doll faint. 





6a S&). While Santa in his armchair smiled, 

Ais I Half dressed for Christmas Night, his shop 
SS Was overrun; cach laughing child, 

> Was pledged to see his Toyland crop. 


a, They bossed his gnomes, they tapped and nailed, 
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Or errors in a toy assailed a 


Where benches stood, they perched atop. 


But laughter reigned supreme within 

Old Santa’s icebound, magic nest : 
Wild echoes melted with the din, 

And Kriss laughed gaily with the rest. 
Beneath his arms, upon one knee, 
In fact, where’er a child might be, 

They laid their siege with eager zest. 


And, as the bells of Christmastide 
Were tolling, tolling, far and wide, 
And anxious little girls and boys 

Were eager for their well-earned toys, 
Old Santa said, « My gracious! See! 
In starting out, I late shall be. 

Come on! I've lingered longer than 
Is best for such a busy man.” 

And then they jumped into his sleigh, 
And off they started, blithe and gay: 
O’er snowy plains, o'er mountains high, 
O’er peaks that seemed to touch the sky, 
They waved good-by to elf and gnome, 
And woke to find themselves at home. 
Now, little ones in every clime, 

If you don't get your toys in time, 
Remember Santa had not planned 

To start so late from Polar Land; 

But if you ‘re good and patient, too, 
He'll leave an extra toy for you. 
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* Brockey was instantly on hand with his lantern. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 
[Hiram Bennet and William Truman invest in a block of gold- 
mine stock. Truman dies, and his shares of stock comprise his 


estate, of which Bennet is the sole executor. Induced by the re- 
ports of so-called experts to believe that the mine is to prove rich 
in paying ore, Bennet aids in the care of Truman’s widow and 
three children, and pays assessments on the stock until they be- 
come so frequent that he is embarrassed in trying to maintain his 
own business through a dull period. Compelled to curtail ex- 
penses, he informs his son, Holton, that he cannot assist him fur- 
ther in college. This proves gratifying news to the son, a robust 
youth who, at his father’s suggestion, is only too glad to assume 


the role of a secret service agent in learning the truth about the 
gold mine,a mission for which he fortunately is somewhat pre- 
pared by his studiesin college. Arriving at the mining settlement, 
he lodges at ‘‘ Brockey Cullen’s Hotel,’’ and makes known his 
wish to go to work at the mine. In “ Brockey”’ and Tomm 

Darrow he finds good friends to assist him, and he secures a job 
as tool-carrier. The day that Holton begins work, his experience 
in athletics at coll@e proves as profitable in its way as his studies 
are expected to be in the result of hisinvestigations. On his way 
to work his nerve is put to a severe test in crossing a high and 
dangerous trestle; but he scores his first winning trick with the 
rough miners by climbing a rope one hundred and ten feet, hand 
over hand, to the top of an open cut, without touching his feet to 
the rocky side of the bluff. Holton Bennet’s mettle places him 
at once on a firm footing with the miners, and his detective work 


begins.] 
CHAPTER IV. 

"THE time of tool-carrying passed quickly. The 

mountain top was open to the sun and breezes, 
and an air of fun and frolic pervaded the outdoor 
work. Friendly scuffles and practical jokes sea- 
soned labor. At noontime came the pleasure of 
eating with an appetite that made each mouthful 
a joy, and the never-failing delight to the young 
fellow of hearing tales of the mines, —the romance 
of Gold: the song of a good-natured siren who 
does not always lead her captives to destruction, 
but merely gives them a merry chase in which 
they gain strength of limb and depth of chest, to 
say nothing of a hearty zest for living, whether they 
lay eyes upon her or not. Indeed,he soon learned 
that there, as elsewhere, the chase was the thing. 
The legend of success in most cases wound up with 
aman who did n’t knowin the least what to do with 
his prize. The story of two old miners who had 
shared bed and board together for twenty years 
pointed this moral with emphasis. They found a 
quartz lead, and got thirty thousand dollars for it. 
The money they put in the bank and proceeded 
to live the life of gentlemen of leisure in town. 
They wore broadcloth suits all the time; they sat 
upon kegs in a store and whittled and talked. 
When this ceased to please they moved to another 


- would fight to the last inch. 
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‘Don’t you wiggle, Tom!’ he said. 


store. They seemed to have noaim nor ambition. 

Each night Elijah said to Peter, ‘This not hav- 
ing to work Zs great, ain’t it?’’ and Peter responded 
with vigor, ‘‘ You de¢/’’ Then they went to sleep 
and dreamed of the mountains. So passed a 
month. At-the end of that time an old acquaint- 
ance of theirs, going to town for grub, met them 
heading out like a pair of colts, faces shining, hap- 
piness stamped all over them. 

«*Well, what now?’’ he asked. 

‘«Bank’s busted!’’ yelled Elijah, waving his 
pick in the air; then, remembering that this was 
hardly the way to act, he drew down his face and 
added, ‘‘We’ve met with a turruble misfortune, 
Hennery.”’ 

This attitude of mind was a balm to Holton, who 
felt only irritation at the importance laid upon 
piling up a certain amount of money because it 
was money. He wanted to win the game for the 
game’s sake, not for the stake; to play his part as 
we!l as he could, and shake hands across the 
table whichever way the issue came. But the 
memory of his father’s worn and anxious face 
urged him beyond his own wishes. It put temper 
in a metal that was good, but a little too yielding. 
Ordinarily he would step aside if his opponent 
pushed beyond the bounds of decency, withdraw- 
ing in disgust from the contest, but for another he 
It is always a good 
thing for the world when an honest man beats a 
rogue in spite of his roguery. Rascality in defeat 
is simply ridiculous. 

So Holton toiled at the mill-work with energy, 
He had not wasted his tine on the hill. He had 
made friends with the men, and picked up many 
morsels of information that fell his way. Yetthese 
were few. However open and frank the miners 
were in their own affairs, they had little to say 
about their employer's, and to them their em- 
ployer was the man with whom they came into 
direct contact. Early in the day Holton discov- 
ered their singular view of the stockholder as an 
interloper and outsider. Although Mr. Bennet 
was really the principal owner of the mine, Holton 
felt doubtful if a week’s talk would convince his 
eompanions that his rights overshadowed those of 
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‘ All right; jump up; square fall’’’ 


the manager. As a matter of fact, so strong was 
this feeling that the young man had to reason with 
himself that, in finding out whether his father was 
being swindled or not, he himself was nct acting 
as asneak. He had to come down to, and hang 
on to, the cold fact that a man who looks into the 
management of his own affairs is in no way liable 
to such an epithet. 

Yet the men’s position had a twisted sense of 
honor in it which Holton respected in spite of the 
hindrance it was to his pursuit. So far he had not 
an atom of evidence about the methods used, one 
way or the other. He had merely little pointers 
to show him where to look: for evidence, and the 
good will of those with whom he worked. This, 
he knew, might in time expand into confidence, 
but waiting is slow work for the young, the middle- 
aged, and the old. One of Brockey Cullen’s say- 
ings was that he, Brockey, was a very patient man. 
«TI can wait all right, as long as I can do it on the 
run,’’ said he,—a feeling common to the human 
race. 

In the mill there was something to work at, at 
least: there the ore came in; there the actual prod- 
uct was shown, and, when a man became familiar 
with the work, he could soon see whether the goods 
were being delivered or not. 

The first night in the mill daunted Bennet. He 
had listened carefully to all of Tommy's orders 
and advice, and had tried his best to remember 
the last words, shrieked into his ears before his 
friend went off shift; yet what a lot there was of it 
to learn! 

Everything seems so easy to the man who is 
used to it that Tommy never thought of the weight 
of responsibility bearing on his partner that night, 
and for many a succeeding night, for the matter ot 
that. 

Holton tried to be all over the mill, all the time, 
and any unusual sound sent chilly sweat down his 
back. The terrific uproar of metal hammering 
metal confused him, although he had his ears 
tightly stuffed with cotton. The flying cam-arms 
above, weaving a devil’s dance of shadows on the 
wall behind, sickened him to look at. As usual 
with a beginner, alinost everything went wrong that 
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nveniently could. Rocks stuck in the hoppers, 
and he nearly had his arm yanked from the socket, 
once, by a stamp dropping on the end of his un- 
skillfully handled hook. Then the stem of the feed 
tamp of a battery broke, and there was a frenzied 
banging of bare steel upon bare steel until the 
practiced ear of the night amalgamator caught the 
warning note above the general din and rushed to 
the rescue. Holton didn’t hear what the night 
1malgamator said, but he felt from the expression 
of his face that it was no great loss. Then that 
battery had to be hung up, and the night amalga- 
mator, by a few vigorous gestures, indicated that 
he expected Holton to do it. Holton stuck the 
cam-stick between the hurtling 
cams and the tappets with the 
constant expectation that his 
arm would be drawn in and 
smeared out like butter, and 
this in fact came near happen- 
ing on the last stamp. He 
just yanked his hand away in 
time, while such a wave of 
chills and fever went over him 
1s he had not experienced in 
many a day. The amalgama- 
tor snatched the stick from him, 
daubed some grease on it, and 
remorselessly waited for him to 
try again. The second trial, 

Holton’s deep thankfulness, 
turned out a success. 

Such a tired boy came off 
that shift! He had had twelve 
hours of standing up, (for a 
feeder sits down only when he 
wants to lose his job,) most of 
them those long, long hours of 
the night when the rest of the 
vorld is asleep, hours of which 
the minutes stalk by with meas- 
ured step, hurrying for no man, 
ind then the dawn striking 
with icy breath into the damp 
air of the mill. Afterwards he 
came to enjoy those hours for 
their very unlikeness to any- 

1ing else in.the world, but at 
first he had no time nor space 
for sentiment, for weariness, 
pain, and hunger filled his 
mind. 

It seemed strange to go in 
ind eat supper while the other 
men were breakfasting, and full 
of the talk of the opening day, 
which strikes oddly on the ears 
»f the man who has just done 

He ate his first breakfast- 
ipper in dizzy unconsciousness 
»f externals, crawled up stairs 
his room, let part of himself 
| on the bed, and forgot every- 
hing until five that afternoon, 
when he awoke with a strong 
emptation to quietly escape 
from the hotel and camp for- 
ever. The coming night seemed 
1 hardship too great to be en- 
dured, to this young fellow, to- 
tally unused to hard work. 

He went down to his topsy- 
turvy breakfast in quite a tragic 
state of mind, but there was 
the mountain wind blowing 

eep breath into his lungs; the mountain twilight 
resting in benediction on crag and pine-crested 
height; there was the whiff of Brockey’s cook- 
ery coming through the open door, and there 
was the laughing, scrambling, bronzed and hearty 

ymradeship. He came back to sanity. He 
oked at the virile faces around him. ‘‘They’re 
men,’’ he thought, and comparing himself with 
them put starch into his soul. ‘I guess I can 
tick it out,’’ he concluded; “it’s only hand- 

»ver-hand, when you get used to it;’’ and, being 

na philosophic mood, it flitted through his mind 

hat there was a strict relationship between that 

t tussle of five feet up the rope and the present 
situation. 

Not giving up is more habit than inherent 
virtue. So he ate deeply of the good food, joined 
in the chaffing, and held up his end all around, 
and, if his heart fell when he stepped into the 
cold, damp, thundering mill, his face was smiling, 
anyhow, when he walked up to Tommy and took 
the hook from his tired hands, along with some 
information regarding the night's work to come. 
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««They’re sending down that plumbago stuff,’’ 
yelled Tommy, —‘‘ watch it; shesticks in thechutes, 
and gums up the feed,—that’s from numbers four 
to eight; this side we're running quartz that’s 
harder than old Pharaoh's disposition when he 
had dyspepsy. You don’t want much water on 
that, but pipe the plumbago through. I’ve got the 
feed and water about right now, as the stuff’s com- 
ing, but it may change at any minute, and if you 
don’t keep that dirty, greasy, useless plumbago 
running free, she'll choke on you somewhere in 
spite of your teeth. You'll have to keep on the 
chute floor a good deal to-night.”’ 

Keep on the chute floor Holton did, as predicted. 





* Holton stuck the cam-stick between the hurtling cams and the tappets” 


All the horrors of the first night were as nothing 
to this. Stripped to the waist and streaming 
sweat, although the air in the mill had the chill of 
an ice house, he swung the long chute-rods most 
of that night, poling plumbago dirt to the devour- 
ing stamps below. That was a night without end. 
It seemed to Holton that he might easily divide it 
into months, All the light he had to work by was 
the flickering flame of a candle, disguising more 
than it revealed. He had to walk beams bridging 
what looked to be infinite space, in the darkness 
below, and upstairs and downstairs he ran, no 
sooner having things put to rights in one place 
than they were all amuck in another. The night 
amalgamator dropped his -prerogatives of office 
and joined in the battle, which eased things a bit; 
yet still poor Bennet felt he would be a lunatic or 
a corpse by morning. It was a curious figure that 
held out its hand to the relief at a quarter to six, 
all covered with fine plumbago dust and shining 
like a newly-polished stove, save where the sweat 
had traced rivulets that shone ghastly white. 
«« Dead?’’ queried Tommy. 
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«« Way past that,’’ responded Holton, using up 
the very fag end of his strength in a smile. 

‘«T thought I’d get over a little early,—fifteen 
minutes counts in the morning,—skip along with 
you. Take some coal oil first,to wash off with, — 
water won't touch that durned stuff. So-long,’’ 
said kind-hearted Tommy. 

This time Holton felt that he never—no, never, — 
would put foot in that mill again. He fell into a 
rage with his father for sending him to such a 
place; arguing out the reproaches he would heap 
upon his parent's head, as he stumbled along to- 
ward Brockey’s. He felt that it was a wicked, 
heartless world that would treat any young man so, 
and he was near to weeping 
for pity of himself. He fell 
asleep between bites at the 
table, and Brockey and another 
man carried him upstairs. 

It was tough, those first two 
weeks. Each morning saw the 
same spectacle of a haggard- 
faced youth, vowing vengeance 
on everybody even remotely 
concerned with the Bonanza 
Mine, and solemnly swearing 
that he was done with it for- 
ever. Gymnasium muscles are 
not working muscles, although 
they are a step toward them. 
Then he got his wind, so to 
speak. Instead of being ut- 
terly done when morning came, 
he was merely very tired; then 
it came about that it was plain 
tired, and, at the end of six 
weeks, he was just glad to get 
off shift. 

Part of the change was doubt- 
less due to his mental attitude. 
All the unknown things to do 
had shrunk from terrible spec- 
ters of responsibility to the 
commonplaces of the day’s 
work. He could laugh at him- 
self—now that he was familiar 
with them,—for ever thinking 
them dreadful. His ear could 
pick out the warning note 
through the uproar of hammer 
strokes. By putting his hand 


stantly note the clean, gritty 
shock, when shoe hit die, that 
told the ore feed and water sup- 
ply were right; if it struck mush- 
ily,turn on the water, or off the 
feed, as indicated; if the shoe 
bounced, give it more rock, — 
oh, it is all very easy, when 
you know how! Then he learned 
there is an art in so simple a 
thing as poking a mess of dirt 
with an iron rod. At first he 
was astonished at the ease with 
which Tommy “handled the 
chute-rods. He thought the 
Irish lad must be one of those 
miracles of strength which show 
no uncommon development to 
the eye, until he noted that his 
partner took most of the weight 
on his hip and had a trick of 
swinging the rod forward with 
his body, instead of with his 
arms. He learned there is a right way to handle 
every single thing a man puts his hand to, from 
pick and shovel up. Having this information, 
he looked about him with a new eye, asked ques- 
tions only after he had learned what he could 
by observation, and asked much more intelligent 
questions for that reason. 

The night amalgamator was a man of thirty-odd, 
named Johnson. He was slight and trim of fig- 
ure, with an acute,refined face, and a tight mouth, 
scant of speech, with a hint of sarcasm in what he 
did say, and given to reading scientific works 
whenever a moment offered. He was a poor man 
to extract information from, yet Holton got two 
strong hints from him, due to his sardonic humor. 

They were slight things in themselves, yet, as 
Brockey’s proverb had it, ‘*The last straw shows 
which way the camel’s back goes.’’ 

One of Johnson's studies was to go the rounds 
once in so often throwing quicksilver into the mor- 
tars, to amalgamate the gold. Holton followed 
him one time, to watch the operation, and, as John- 
son tossed a globule of the liquid metal into a bat- 


on the feed stem, he could in- ~ 
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tery,asked, in all innocence, ‘‘Why can’t you put 
in a lot, and make it do for the day?”’ 

‘IT makeita rule to observe all the ceremonies,”’ 
replied Johnson. Holton caught the tone of his 
voice and saw the amused cynical smile in his 
eyes, and knew,as well as words could have told 
him, that the night amalgamator did not believe 
there was the least use in putting any ‘‘ quick”’ in | 
any of those batteries, as far as the gold therein | 
was concerned. He turned the thing aside at once 
for fear of putting the man on his guard, but de- 
termined to take advantage of the other’s charac- 
teristics, if possible. 

At another time, the amalgamator was dressing 
the ‘‘tables,’’—large plates of copper, covered | 
with quicksilver,—over which the thin mud from | 
the mortars runs. Any fine gold in that mud is 
caught by the plates. It was the first time that 
Holton had seen them clearly, as always before 
they had been covered with the ever-flowing bat- 
tery mud,and the yellow, metallic glint that shone 
upon them he mistook for gold. 

‘*So that’s the way it looks?’’ he asked, in sur- 
prise. Everything else about the mill had been 
so grimy and dirty, he was astonished to see some- 
thing appearing as good as his preconceived ideas. 

‘¢ What, looks?’’ asked Johnson, shortly. 

‘«The gold,’’ answered Holton, pointing to the 
plates. 

‘‘Gold, eh?’’ responded the amalgamator, con- 
temptuously. Then he laughed,and continued, as 
if to himself, ‘It’s as good gold as you will see 
till clean-up day, anyhow.”’ 

Johnson was a clever man,—even more than 
that, from his habit of employing each spare mo- 
ment in study; yet in one way he was a foolish | 
man, —he constantly looked down upon the people | 
with whom he came in contact. Most of his sar- 
casms he delivered entirely for his own benefit, 
believing his hearers incapable of understanding | 
them. But Holton understood this one. The talk | 
of the camp had enlightened him in the matter of 
salted mines. He had heard of different methods 
of making a ‘‘clean-up’’ out of worthless rock. 
This speech, on the top of the other, thoroughly | 
forewarned him. Perhaps, if he kept his eyes | 
open, he would learn something to his advantage | 
on clean-up day. 

‘«When do you have a clean-up?’’ he asked, 
in an off-hand fashion. 

‘Next Tuesday, I believe,’’ replied Johnson. 
‘‘We are to have a very fine expert to visit the 
works on Tuesday.’’ Again Holton caught the note 
of derision in the smooth-spoken words,—such a 
little bit of a note that a stranger to the man 
would never have noticed it, yet there, and mean- 
ing much. 

Holton made up his mind to watch everything 
that went in and out of the mill with all the keen- | 
ness that he possessed, but the thought of the | 
twelve hours he was off shift discouraged him. 

If he could only take Tommy into his confi- 
dence, that would be all right. The Irish lad was 
as wide awake as a weasel. Little could go on 
that he would not see, if he set himself to watch. 
Between the two was a warm liking, yet Holton 
doubted if it was strong enough to put to such a test; 
let it once be knocked into that curly, stubborn, Irish 
head that defrauding stockholders was unright- 
eous and a thing to be suppressed, and it could 
be trusted for both ingenuity and discretion. But 
Tommy was no fool in many respects, and clung 
to his ideas like a bulldog; the whole sentiment 
of the camp would be with him, as against the out- 
sider. What was needed was a master-stroke, to 
inspire the other with sincere respect for Holton’s 
powers; then he would be likely to accept his view 
of the matter without argument. That touch of 
authority was now lacking. Tommy understood 
that Holton had an education, which, however, did 
not impress him particularly; whereas, on the other 
hand, what Tommy didn’t know about running a | 
mill was n’t worth finding out; so, as a natural con- | 
sequence, he patronized the other. Inthe présent | 
environment, Tommy was the better man; that | 
was the long and short of that. Well, what could 
he do? Holton pounded his head for many an 
hour uselessly, and then found his chance right at | 
his hand, as one might say. | 

Tommy was the champion collar-and-elbow 
wrestler of the camp, and he was vain of it beyond 
all reason. He took sporting papers to learn all 
the news of his favorite game; he was always 
practicing some new trip, and was willing to wrestle 
with any one at any time, on the slightest invitation. 
It was the one thing in the line of physical ability 
the boy could do well, in a land where bodily | 
prowess was held in high esteem. He was lithe | 
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Some people buy mattresses blindfolded. They buy a #azy mattress because it has 
always seemed ‘‘the thing to do,’’ or they buy an zmztation felt which the slick dealer 
says.is ‘‘just as good”’ as the famous 


(Qstermoor = Mattress, *15. 


A hair mattress is made from the hair of dead horses. An imitation fe/tis a tick 
which has been stuffed with ordinary cotton batting or cotton waste—it lumps and mats— 
uncomfortable in a month—useless in a year. oS 

The hand-laid (not stuffed) filling of Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt remains intact, 
sweet, pure and clean, Needs nothing but an occasional sun bath to keep in perfect 
order for an ordinary lifetime; no care, no trouble, no annoyance, and no expense for 
remaking so necessary with hair. The top-notch of economy and comfort combined. 


OUR H ANDSO ME BOOK FREE Send your name on a postal for our free 96-page book ‘‘ The 


Test of Time,’’ whether you want a mattress or not. 
It gives strong endorsements from men and women of national reputation. It treats of the patented process of the 
manufacture of Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt, and illustrates the various other household por ar’ to which = on: 
Elastic Felt is put—pillows, window-seat and churc 
+3 To es. es cushions, etc. It gives our guarantee that your money 
3 ft. 6 in. wide, 35 1bs., 11.70 Will be refunded, if, after 30 nights’ free trial, it is not 
4 ft. wide, i a - 3.35 all you expected or even hoped for. Is that fair? 
) 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 45ibs., 15.00 


All 6 ft. 3 inches long. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


In two parts, 50 cents extra: trading on the name of “felt.” It’s not felt if it’s not an 
Ss Yo Special snes at special peices. Ostermoor. Our name and guarantee on every genuine 
P EXPRESS PREPAID mattress. Send for free book to-day. 


OSTERMOOR @ CO., 134 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Address : 301 St. James St., Montreal. We have cushtoned 25,000churches. Sendfor our book“ Church Cu®sions.”” 
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good things of Christmas. 


Christmas overture. 


we have no dealers and sell direct. 


REGINA MUSIC BOX CO. 





will be joyfully received by the 
children as the best among the 


In 


many a home it will play the 


THE REGINA is equally ready to 
entertain young and old with classical 
selections or the latest light opera. The 
children never lose their interest in its 
everchanging melodies—gradually and un- 
consciously forming a taste for good music. 

THE REGINA received the Gold 
Medal, highest award at the Pan-Amer- 
ican. It is fully guaranteed and is for 
sale by leading dealers everywhere. Any 
Regina will be sent on approval to res- 
ponsible parties, and freight paid where 


Send for catalogue and complete music lists. 


Regina Building. 15 East 22d Street,N.Y 
2765 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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ised to sell such soaps as no 
syne would touch if he saw 
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oap that depends on some- 
thing outside of it. 

Pears’, the finest soap in 
the world is scented or not, 
as you wish; and the money 
is in the merchandise, not in 


the box. 
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Xmas 
Gift 


© Your Bones.’’ s 


This Leather Chair 


Direct from Factory for $25 until January Ist. 
No.141, Hand made. Genuine leather, curled hair, steel springs, 
casters, all the very best. Golden Oak or Mahogany finish, 
Dark green, maroon or tan leather ; in ordering specify which. 
32 in. wide; 40 in. high. With rockers, $1.00 more. 
Send it back if it does not please you. 
We ship on approval. We guarantee safe delivery. You take 


> risk. Wel®pay freight east of Kansas and north of Arkansas 
reash with order, Other points equalized. Catalogue free. 


Ha i)-Manufacturin$ «Co 


210 Columbia St., Springfield, Ohio. 
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ORMALIN LAMP. 


Prevents disease by killing germs and 


purifying air. Ordinary disinfectants 
merely disguise foul odors. It makes con- 
tagious diseases shorter and milder, with-! 
out the least discomfort to patient, and. 
lessens danger of transmission./ 

Ask your Doctor about it. 

Deodorizes Cellars, Preserves~ Food, 
Leaves no Odor. 
LAMP with #0 FORMALIN PASTILS, $1.75 

At Druggiste. 


Write NOW for Interesting Booklet “The Home Purifier.” 
SCHERING & GLATZ, 
6@ MAIDEN LANE, New Yoru. N Y, 
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and very quick, and, best of all, he had an inborn 
sense of balance, qualities before which the greater 
strength of his companions went down. But 
Holton had all that Tommy had, plus fifty per cent. 
more strength, and a scientific training in the art, 
to boot. Several times he had watched Tommy 
wrestling, and had laughed to himself to think how 
easily he could put an end to his pretensions. 
Hitherto he had held aloof, fearing that a contest 
might result in bad feeling, where all his energies 
should be used in making friends. Now he knew 
better. There wasn’t a mean hair in Tommy’s 
head, for one thing, and, for another, he felt ne could 
make his victory so overwhelming that there would 
be no excuse for resentment. 

There lay the chance. Ridiculous as it might 
seem, he knew that, if he should beat the Irishman 
in a wrestling bout, the other would probably ac- 
cept his ideas on the ethics of mining without 
question. 

CHAPTER V. 


The match was a private one,—Holton was tak- 
ing no chances. Tommy,defeated before the en- 
tire camp, might turn a little rusty. Only Brockey 
Cullen attended as referee. Some one was needed 
in that capacity, and so keen was the ex-cow- 
puncher’s enjoyment of a contest of any kind 
that it would have been mere cruelty to exclude 
him. 
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SALESMEN’S TRIALS. 
Bad Food is One of Them. 





Road travelling is rather hard on salesmen. 
Irregular hours, indifferent hotels and badly 
cooked food play smash with their digestion. 

An old Philadelphia traveler tells how he got 
the start of his troubles by using Grape-Nuts. 
‘«For years I was troubled with a bad stomach, 
which gave me constant headaches and pains all 


| through my body, caused by eating improper 


food. I spent considerable money on doctors, 
who said I had indigestion, and after taking 


| medicine for a year and it doing me no good, | 


| 


decided to go on a diet, but the different cereals 
I ate did not help me. If it hadn’t been for the 
advice of a friend to try Grape-Nuts, I might be 
ailing yet. 

I commenced to feel better in a short time after 
using the food; my indigestion left me; stomach 


| regained its tone, so that I could eat anything, and 


| their health in the life they lead.’’ 


‘«Brock,’’ said Tommy, ‘‘ Bennet and I are go- , 


ing to try a fall or two by our ‘lones.’ 
to referee the match?’’ 

««Why,I reckon I might,’’ responded Brockey, 
in delight. He dried his hands hastily, took 
down an enormous old silver watch from its peg 
on the wall, and led the way outside. ‘‘There’s 
our little ring,’’ he said, pointing to a smooth 
piece of sod, staked and roped into an arena. 
««That does well enough, don’t it?’’ 

««Could n't ask for better,’’ said Holton. ‘If 
Tom's going to slam me down hard that will make 
a soft landing.’’ 

‘‘D’ye know, I'm thinkin’ you’ve got some- 
thing up your sleeve, Bennet?’’ hinted the shrewd 
Irishman. ‘‘ This won't be the first time you ever 
rastled, perhaps?”’ 

‘«No, Tom, it isn't the first time.”’ 

‘‘T thought that likely; I’ve been wanting to 
try you before, but you always put me off,—why 
was that?’’ 

«I'll tell you some day, Tommy,’ 
ton, with an air of mystery. 

««Eh?’’ queried Tommy, sharp on the scent of 
a secret. Curiosity was his besetting sin. 

Holton looked around; Brockey was some dis- 
tance off, fixing a lantern so that its light would be 
reflected on the ring. He dropped his voice. 
«*T’ll tell you, as soon as I feel I can trust you,”’ 
he said. 

The Irishman’s head went back. ‘‘Oh, so 
that’s it? Well,now, other people don’t find itso 
hard to trust me! I ain’t going to force you to do 
nothing you don’ t want, and at the same time I must 
say that your words ain't hardly pleasant.’’ His 
tone showed his hurt. 

‘«What I mean, Tom, is this,’’ cut in Holton, 
instantly; ‘‘it hasn't anything to do with your 
honesty at all; the only thing is, I’m afraid you 
won't be on my side, when I tell you.’’ 

«« Now, I ain’t been so bad a friend to you as all 
that comes to,Holton! Didn't I get you the job, 
without a word of who you were, or where you 
come from? Ain’t I come early in the morning, 
and done what I could to be a right pardner to 
you, since? What are you doubting about?’ 


You want 


’ 


replied Hol- 


««T wouldn’t doubt a minute if it was my own | 


affair, Tom, but there are other people in this,— 
here comes Brock; I'll talk to you later.’’ 
Brockey trotted up full of business. ‘‘ Now 
this is collar 'n elbow, is it?’’ he said. <‘* Well, 
Bennet, our rule here is to tussle five-minute heats; 


| if there’s no fall at the end of that time, the referee 
| is to judge which man has the best of it. 


That 
counts one; square fall, two points down, counts 
two. Both men must stand up with loose arms 
and make fair and equal play with both feet, —that 
all right?’’ 

‘«Suits me,’’ said Holton. 

««What I’m used to,’’ said Tommy. 

‘« All right, then,’’ said Brockey; ‘let me look 
at your belts.’” The boys wore straps at the shoul- 
der and elbow,in place of the regulation harness. 
Brockey tested them, full of importance. He 
squared his shoulders, held the old watch up in 
the light of the lantern,and commanded: ‘‘Take 
your positions!’’ 

The boys gripped and waited. 
Brockey, and at it they went. 


‘«Time!”’ cried 











headaches stopped. I have gained in weight, and 
have a better complexion than I had for years. 
At many hotels, the salesmen will have nothing 
in the line of cereals but Grape-Nuts, as they 
consider it not only delicious but also beneficial for 
Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 





LITTLE MANHATTAN 


Most Exciting Game of Skill forYoung and Old. Can 
be played by two or more at a time. The longer you 
play it the better you like it. Entirely of nickel 
silvered metal with an elaborate enamel finish. 
SENT EXPRESS PREPAID TO YOU FOR FOUR DOLLARS, 


Reference—Ask your Banker. 


The Caille Brothers Go., Detroit, Mich. 








“LEST WE FORGET” 


UE respect for our de- 
parted loved ones de~ 
mands that we erect 


ARTISTIC and 
ENDURING 
MEMORIALS 


Marble has proved an un- 
fortunate failure. Moss- 
eon and tumbled- 

own slabs appear every- 

where. Some cemeteries 
now prohibit marble en- 
tirely. Granite, too, soon 
gets discolored, moss - 
grown, cracks, crumbles 
and decays. Besides, it is 
very expensive. 


WHITE BRONZE 


monuments are cheaper and 
nfinitely Better. 

ge strictly everlast- 
ing. Rust, corrosion and 
m owth are IMPOS- 
SIBILITIES. They CAN- 
NOT crumble from the act- 
ion of frost. WHITE 





| BRONZE 1s far more artistic and expressive than any stone. 


Then why not investigate it? It has been on the market for 
over twenty-five years and is an established success. 

It has been adopted for more than a hundred public monu- 
ments and by thousands of delighted individuals in all parts 
of the country. Many granite dealers have used White 
Bronze in preference to 


nite for their own burial plots. 
We have hundreds of 


utiful designs at prices from $4 


| to $4,000. We deal direct and delivereverywhere. Distance 


is no obstacle. Write us at once for designs and information 
if = are interested. It costs you nothing and puts you 
under no obligations whatever. Address, 


THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO. 


358 Howard Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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"It’s as good as you ’ll see till clean-up day” 


They made a vivid picture of young virility and 
address as they swung and swayed in the lantern 
light, through the pretty foot-play of collar- 
and-elbow wrestling. Not badly matched they 
seemed, either. Although the Irishman was 
pounds lighter, his antagonist’s development was 
so even that his superiority of strength did not 
forcibly strike the eye. They wrestled in stock- 
inged feet to avoid chances of a kick in the shin, 








and from this and their catlike certainty of action | 
it came that they moved as noiselessly as shad- | 


ows. Holton took things easily, watching for his 


opponent's weaknesses. He found one almost in- | 


stantly. 
made an opening by feinting with his left foot, he 
being ‘‘ right-legged,’’ as Holton soon discovered. 
Holton knew the trick, but played his part as if 
ignorant of it. Tommy's right foot shot out to 
take advantage of the chance, and—Tommy 
landed on the broad of his back. 

Brockey was instantly on hand with his lantern. 
‘‘Don’t you wiggle,Tom!’’ he said. «All right; 
jump up; square fall. First bout goes to Bennet, 
in one minute and twenty-seven seconds.’’ 

‘‘Golly! That was quick!’’ was the Irish- 
man’s comment. ‘And I thought I had you 
sure! But I’m going to make you work this trip. 


Tommy had a favorite trip for which he | 


Turn us loose, Brock; neither of us has had work ' 


enough to wind him.”’ 

«Second bout!’’ announced Brockey, as if to a 
large and expectant audience. ‘‘Take your posi- 
tions,—time! Jeeroosalum!’’ he added. 

Tommy had started right in to rush things, and 
Holton knew exactly what to do with people who 
rush things. Before Tommy realized that the 
bout was more than begun, Holton had stooped, 
with bent head, inserted the head, and his shoul- 
ders as well, beneath Tommy's chest, already 
dropping forward at the unexpected yielding of his 
opposite, and one vigorous flirt of the under body 
sent the Irishman flying through the air. It was 
all done in flashes; to the spectator’s eye it seemed 
as if Holton had thrown him over his head at 
arm’s-length, like a bundle of old clothes. 

The Irishman lay just as he had fallen. ‘‘Oh, 
mamma!’’ said he, ‘‘why did you let me go into 
this business ?’’ 

‘Are you tryin’ to learn flyin’, Tom, or are you 
‘rastlin?’’’ asked Brockey. 

‘‘Talk to the gentleman that put me here,—I 
don’t know,’’ replied Tommy. 

««Second bout goes to Bennet, in three seconds,’’ 
orated Brockey. ‘‘Has the gentleman now hold- 
ing down the ground any unsatisfied desires about 
his person?’’ 

‘“‘No pig in my family,’’ responded Tommy. 
‘*«When a man takes me by the scruff of the neck 
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“FOR 34 YEARS A STANDARD PIANO.’’ 
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A Wing Style—45 other styles to select from 


You need this boo 


selection of a piano easy. If read carefully, it will make you a judge of tone, action, workmanship and 
finish; will tell you how to know good from bad. It describes the materials used; gives pictures of all 
the different parts, and tells how they should be made and put together. It is the only book of its kind 
ever published. It contains 116 large pages, and is named **The Book of Complete Information about 
Pianos.”’ We send it free to any one wishing to buy a piano. Write for it. 


IF YOU INTEND TO BUY A Piano. A Book—not a catalogue—that 
gives you all the information possessed by experts. It makes the 


Save from We make the WING PIANO and sell it ourselves. It goes direct 
from our factory to your home. We do not employ any agents or 
$100 to $200 saiesmen. When you buy the WING PIANO you pay the actual 
cost of construction and our small wholesale profit. This profit is small because we sell 
thousands of pianos yearly. Most retail stores sell no more than twelve to twenty pianos 
yearly, and must charge from $100 to $200 profit on each. They can’t help it. 
WE PAY NO MONEY 


FREIGHT SENT ON TRIAL IN ADVANCE 


We will send any WING PIANO to any part of the United States on trial. We 
pay freight in advance and do not ask for any advance payment or deposit. If the piano 
is not satisfactory after twenty days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our 
expense. You pay us nothing unless you keep the piano. There is absolutely no risk 
or expense to you. Old instruments taken in exchange. 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 














Instrumental Attachment 


A special feature of the Wing Piano; it imitates perfectly the tones of the mandolin, 
guitar, harp, zither and banjo. Music written for these instruments, with and without piano 
accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a single player on the piano as though 
rendered by an entire orchestra. The original instrumental attachment has been patented by 
us, and it cannot be had in any other piano, although there are several imitations of it. 


STYLE 29 is the handsomest style made in the United States. It is also the largest 
upright made—being our concert grand with longest strings, largest size of 
sound-board and most powerful action, giving the greatest volume and power of tone. It has 7% 
octaves, with overstrung scale, copper-wound bass strings; three strings in the middle and treble 
registers; ‘‘ built-up” wrest planks, ‘‘dove-tailed” top and bottom frame; ‘built up” end case con- 
struction; extra heavy metal plate; solid maple frame; Canadian spruce sound-board; noiseless pedal 
action; ivory and ebony keys highly polished; hammers treated by our special tone-regulating device, 
making them elastic and very durable; grand revolving fa!'-board; full dvet music desk. 
Case is made in Circassian walnut, figured mahogany, genuine qu irtered ~ ak, and ebonized; orna- 
mented with handsome carved mouldings and hand-carving on the music dess, trurses, pilasters, top 
and bottom frame. 


In 34 Years 33,000 Pianos 


We refer toover 33,000 satisfied purchasers in every part of the United States. WING PIA:!OS 
are guaranteed for twelve years against any defect in tone, action, workmanship, or material. 


WING ORGANS 


are just as carefully made as Wing Pianos. They have a sweet, powerful. lasting tone, easy 
action, very handsome appearance, need no tuning. Wing Organs are sold direct from the 
factory, sent on trial; are sold on easy monthly payments. For catalogue and prices write to 


WING & SON, 312-314 East 12th St., New York. 


1868—34th YEAR—1902 ae 
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these 
machines. 

Machines when selected from 
our beautiful eatalogue are ship- 
ped direct from factory with all 
attachments for trial, to be 
returned if not satisfactory at OUR 


expense. 
Every lady reader of this paper 

should get our low faetory prices and easy purchasing plan. 

Send Christmas Write for Samples and Special 
Orders Early. Catalogue B-1812 


THE HOMER YOUNG COMPANY, Ltd., Toledo, Ohio 



















»{00tt“*FREE 
Music 

If there is a piano in your home we will 
send you without charge seven splendid 
musical compositions, two vocal and 
five instrumental. Three of these selections 
are copyrighted and cannot be bought in any 
music store for less than $1.00. With 
them we will send four portraits of great 
composers and four large reproductions of 
famous paintings of musical subjects. 


Why We Make this Offer 


We make this offer to reliable men and women to enable 





us to send information regarding our Li of the 
World’s Best Music, which is absolutely the best col- 
lection of vocaland instrumental music ever published. It 
contains more music, more illustrations, and more biog- 
raphies of composers than any other musical library. It ' 


for general home use and enjoyment, as well as for students, 
Send your name and address, and ten cents in stamps 
to pay for postage and wrapping. When writing, kindly 
mention this periodical, 





The University. Society (Dept D) 
W YORK «es 



















| whirl at side-holts,’’ said Brockey. 
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and throws me seventeen feet in the air, I can 
tell I ain’t in his class without any book.’’ He 
jumped to his feet and held out his hand. ‘You 
could tie me in a bowknot, pard,’’ he said, ‘‘but 
we'll just try one more, for the fun of it.’’ 

The next time Holton let him have his way; 
let him get what trip or lock he chose, and then 
broke it, finally laying him gently down. 

‘«There used to be a rastler around here, named 
Tommy Darrow,’’ said Brockey, musingly; ‘I 
wonder where he’s moved to?’’ 

‘«Look-a-here, you old chicken-rustler, suppose 
you’ do n't rub it into me while [’m down, but try 
him once for yourself?’’ retorted the indignant 
Darrow. 

“If you would n’t mind, and you do n't feel tired 
nor nothin’, / would n’t mind givin’ you a little 
‘«That’s the 
only kind of rastlin’ I know anything about. 
What say, Mister Bennet ?”’ 

“«Goon! Goat him, Holt!’’ encouraged Tommy. 
‘Break him in two; pull his legs off; stick him 
in the ground so far he'll have to run home and 
get a shovel to dig himself out!’’ 

‘*How do ‘side-holts’ go?’’ asked Holton. 

‘Here, I’ll show you!"’ cried Brockey, all 
eagerness. ‘‘ You take hold this-a-way, and then 
you haul and push and trip and do what you can.”’ 

‘All right; let’s try it,’’ said Holton. 

‘‘Yippee!’’ yelled Tommy. ‘‘Here’s where 
there’s a fall in the chicken business. Have you 


| left your hotel to me in your will, Brock?’’ 


‘«You keep still; I’ve left you a brace of kicks, 
to be given by the man with the biggest feet in 
camp. You just jump up here and hold the watch 
on us, you!"’ 

It took five falls to convince the stubborn, but 
good-natured cow-puncher. ‘Why, hello!’’ said 
he, the first time he smote mother earth. ‘1 
did n’t get a good start, that time,’’ he added, and 
the next time his foot slipped, and always there 
was some reason, other than the true one. The 


| last excuse was a gem: he thought he heard a 





hen squawk, he said, and that took his mind off. 
Thereat Tommy rolled on the ground and howled. 
‘‘Oh, come off, Brock!’’ he gasped, ‘‘you and 
your hens! Own up,.now!”’ 

Cullen first looked angry and then smiled 
broadly. ‘‘I s’ pose I might as well,’’ he admitted. 
‘« But I ain’ t used to bein’ downed side-holts, and it 
comes hard. Young feller, they grew rastlers 
where you come from, all right,—how much do 
you weigh?”’ 

‘« About a hundred and seventy-five.’’ 

‘«Sho!"’ cried Brockey, in surprise, ‘‘you’re a 
heap heavier than 1 gave you credit for,—a man 
that weighs as much as that is big enough for any- 
body,-—no wonder he twisted you up, Tom.’’ 

‘Well, I ain't looking for reasons; I’ve seen 
the results. Tell us, on the square, you’ re some- 
thing more than just the ordinary scratch rastler, 
ain’t you, Bennet?”’ 

Holton caught the new tone in both the voices, 
and knew he had won what he sought. He was 
the best man at the best game in this land where 
such things counted; he was as big a man in the 
camp as the captain of the football team at a col- 
lege. 

‘‘Yes, Tommy, I'm more than a beginner,’’ he 
said; ‘‘I don’t want to say anything that would 
sound like blowing, but now I can tell you I wres- 
tled a professional middle-weight to a dead heat 
once.”’ 

They stood in rapt attention while he repeated 
the details of that fine struggle, illustrating the 
points with them as lay figures. 

“Say, that was great! I wish I could have been 
there to see it!’’ said Brockey. ‘‘Tommy, you get 
Mister Bennet his coat,—I’ ve got some ‘sarvus’ - 
berry jam in the house that I put up last fall, and 
some mighty good biscuit. Let’s go in and have 
some while you tell us more about them things.”’ 

“«I’ve got to be trotting back to the mill soon, 
Brock,’’ said Tommy. ‘‘Billy only let me off for 
an hour; we're having trouble by the hopperful 
now, as Bennet can tell you, and I don’t want to 
work the thing too hard.”’ 

«« Well, just have a bite,’’ insisted Brockey,and 
the three went in. 


‘«The best of this business is,’’ said Brockey, | 


after the jam was disposed of, ‘‘that now we’ve 
got a man to handle Pete Gratton, from Silver 
Creek. He comesdown here on Fourtho’ July, and 
puts it allover us. My! but you two would paw up 
the dirt! We'll have to fix it so you come to- 
gether this Fourth... .. We won't say a word 
to the other boys, Tom,’’ he continued, gleefully; 
‘cit’ ll be a little s’ prise for’em. Just drop a line 
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A A TUG OF WAR. 
Coffee Puts Up a Grand Fight. 


Among the best of judges of good things in the 
food line, is the groceryman or his wife. They 
know why many of their customers purchase cer- 
tain foods. 

The wife of a groceryman in Carthage, New 
York, says:—‘‘I have always been a lover of 
coffee, and therefore drank a great deal of it. 
About a year and a half ago, I became convinced 
that it was the cause of my headaches and torpid 
liver, and resolved to give it up, although the 
resolution caused me no small struggle, but Postum 
came to the rescue. From that time on, coffee 
has never found a place on our table, except for 
company, and then we always feel a dull headache 
throughout the day for having indulged. 

When I gave up coffee and commenced the use 
of Postum I was an habitual sufferer from head- 
ache. I now find myself entirely free from it, 
and what is more, have regained my clear com- 
plexion which I had supposed was gone forever. 

I never lose an opportunity to speak in favor of 
Postum, and have induced many families to give 
it a trial, and they are invariably pleased with it.’’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Novelties 


for children of all ages. 





We originate many that 
cannot be found else- 
where. Everything for 
the complete 


Outfitting 


of Boys, Girls and Infants. 





Our Winter 


Catalogue 


containing over 2,000 
articles—over 1,000 of 
which are illustrated—sent for 4 cents postage. 





We have no branch stores—No agents. 
Correspondence receives prompt attention, 
Address Dept. 27. 


60-62W.23dST., - NEW YORK 


(" AN IDEAL, HOLIDAY GIFPT— 


one which is used daily ay the recipient—is a diary. It increases in 
value every day. It will appreciated by man, woman and child 
and is a constant reminder of the giver. The handsomest, best and 
cheapest diary is 


Huebsch’s YEAR BOOK too: 


1903 
(Copyrighted) 


It contains 865 pages, each with the day, date, number of days 

past and to come, for memoranda and record; calendars for three 

years and postal information and a silk ribbon book mark. 
PRICES, DELIVERED BY MAIL OR EXPRESS: 


** YOUR MEMORY IN CLOTH COVERS.” 








No. 23. Cloth bound, 6x9, $0.75 
No. 24. = me 43x5 50 
“EDITION DE LUXE” 

No. 25. Leather bound, 6x9 1.65 
No. 26. ” = 4ix 5} 1.10 


Nos. 25 and 26 are beautiful specimens of poohmaking ; yellow bond 
paper; rich red leather covers decorated in ge: gilt edges; round 
corners and marble-paper fiy-leaves. Edition is limited. Nos. 
23 and 24 are handsome and substantial and wil) stand as much 
ling as the higher-priced books. 

An individual name stamped in gold on any book, 15 cents extra. 


Illustrated circular giving list of prominent users, and special price 
for lots of six or more Year Books to out-of-town purchasers, free, 


\ B.W. HUEBSCH, Manufacturer, 152 Nassau Street, New York. ) 
If You Are Prudent 


Why not be insured, and save money at the same 
time? Our new policy on the endowment plan 
is the best insurance contract issued, and is meet- 
ing with great favor. Our booklet, ‘‘How and 
Why,” sent free on request, you will find interest- 
ing, and perhaps instructive. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE €O., 


921-923-925 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Every bit of Lifebuoy Soap possesses 
life-saving qualities, for it is a Sanitary, 
Antiseptic, Disinfectant Soap. Its use 
throughout the home will insure perfect san- 
itary conditions. Lifebuoy Soap is made of 
the purest ingredients. It is soap perfection. 


At dealers, Five Cents; or by mail, two cakes Ten Cents. 


(Illustrated booklet ‘* The Greatest Life-Saver,” sent free on request.) 
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KITCHEN SYSTEM 


A Step-saving system gives you the strength 
and time often wasted in a hot kitchen. 
A great amount of leisure goes with a 


**“HOOSIER’? CABINET 


Everything needed in preparing a meal is at your finger 
tips. Neat, compact, convenient. Helps you manage your 
he work instead of its managing you. Other cabinets, 
sew tables, etc., $5.50 and up. Write for catalogue free. 
mark is on every ( abinet—Don’t buy until 9 , 
y r catalogue or a real +‘ Hoosier” Cabinet. 
THE HOOSIER MANUFACTURING CO., 
38 Adams St., New Castile, ind. 
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7 5 Cc t KY Young People’s Weekly is the 
© | largest, brightest, best and cheapest 
is the price | Young People’s Paper in the world. 
of a Young People’s Weekly appeals to 
the better impulses of youth. 
yearly Young People’s Weekly is clean, 
subscrip- } inspiring, helpful and progressive. 
tion to Young People’s Weekly comprises 
eight to twelve large pages ¥ four 
Youn & broad columns each. 
2 Young People’s Weekly is hand- 
Peop le s somely illustrated in colors. 
W eekl y Young People’s Weekly is the 
|leading Young People’s Paper in 
T 2 1 America and is without a rival. 
ria Young People’s Weekly has a list 
subscrip= | of contributors which includes the 
ti most famous writers of the day. 
—_ Young People’s Weekly is eagerly 
2 months | read by all members of the family, 
10 cents | old as well as young. 
Sample free Circulation, 220,000. 











56 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO. 
A Purified Body 


When no change of temperature or weather 
can influence our physical condition, and 
our bodies are proof against 

eg ion, then we are 

ealth. A little con- 

eineraiien of the resources 

of the Turkish Bath will 

convince ‘any reasonable 

mind of its wonderful pow- 

er to secure that most de- 

sirable of all physical at- 

, tainments — A rified 

Body, which insures free- 

dom from all disease, a 

clear, buoyant brain, beau- 

tiful complexion, and per- 

fect vitality. This condition 


MAKES LIFE WORTH LIVING. 


Vith a RACINE FOLDING BATH CABINET you can 
y the luxury of Turkish, Vapor and Medicated baths 
the "pri acy of your own ‘home even better than in 


Turkish path rooms, The edventans are many, the 
are is THE COST IS B THREE GENTS 
BER ‘BA ATH: “<The patented features which make the 


acine’’ perfection are owned and controlled by us. 
Ww ith ut them no cabinet can be satisfactory. We guar- 
antee pe rec *t satisfaction both in cabinet and _ price. 
We shiy ) on approval freight or express prepaid. Return- 
able at our expense if you wish. rite a postal for our 
handsome illustrated booklet. New prices. 
lt tells why these baths form the most im 
in the personal hygiene, and why the 
should be your choice. 


Racine Bath Cabinet Co., 430 Main Street, Racine, Wis, 
New York Exhibit, 48 Warren Street. 
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to Pete, sayin’ we’ve got a man here we want him 
to try. We can tell Pete; he won’t never open 
that mouth of his.’’ 

‘«That’s what we’ll do, Brockey,’’ assented 
Tom. <‘‘We’ll have to let Pete know who it is or 
the chances are he won’t bother to come. If we 
say not to let on about it he’ll keep shut.”’ 

‘‘He’s a queer, black-complected sign of mis- 
fortune, that lad,’’ said Brockey; ‘‘meanin’ the 
best in the world, and an all-fired good rastler, but 
I never look at that solemn phiz of his without 
feelin’ somethin’ onlucky is about to get in its 
work. He follers Doctor Broughton’s girl around 
as if he was her shadder,—not that I blame him 
for that, for she’s prettier’n most pictures, and 
got more horse sense than most men. But she 
don’t take to poor Pete at all. Fact is, the Doc- 
tor’s brought her up so’s she ain’t thinkin’ much 
about sweethearts and the like of that; she’s more 
interested in mines and things of that kind.’’ 

‘‘Why, I did n’t know there was any young lady 
in camp!’’ said Holton. 

‘‘No more there ain’t,’’ replied Brockey. 
««The doctor, he lives all over the country, kinder 
makin’ his headquarters here, because Missouri 
Jack’s an old-time friend of his. Seems he and 
Missouri had a head-on collision during the Civil 
War, and one took t’ other prisoner after a pretty 
lively scrap. It’s a bully good yarn, the way they 
tell it, pokin’ fun at each other. Doc’s a three- 
ply gentleman, now, I want to tell you, and his 
daughter takes after her pa. Should n’t wonder if 
you'd get kinder interested if you see that girl. 
When I come to think of it, you and her would 
just about make the . 

««Oh, break away, Brockey!’’ interrupted Tom. 
‘«He’s the worst old woman in the country, Ben- 
net, always trying to marry somebody to somebody 
else. I wisht you’d seen the little fat Butch girl 
he had picked out for me; he saw her when he 
was driving up to town for supplies,and nothing 
must do but he’d find out where she lived and all 
about her, and then I had no peace till I took my 
foot in my hand and called, and all that girl said 
to me was ‘Yah!’ I put in a half-hour being. 
‘yahed’ at, and then I come home. I’da wore 
out a pick handle on you that day, Brock, if I 
could have found one... . . Well, I must now 
hike for the mill,—come along, Bennet, you ain't 
sleepy yet,—so-long, Brock, and thank you for the 
jam. 

As soon as they were out of the house, Tommy 
caught his companion by the shoulder. ‘‘Holt,’’ 
he said, with sudden boyish feeling, «I snow 
you're all right, and I like you better than any- 
body I ever see,—just tell me what you are going 
to,will you? Honest, it ain’t wanting to pry into 
things; it’s just that I want to square myself with 
you,’’ 

‘“*Have you got time to listen? 
story, Tom.’’ 

*«Sure!’’ 

‘All right, let’'s sit down.”’ 

They seated themselves by the roadside, and 
Holton told what had brought him there, in the 





It’s quite a 


simplest and most straightforward manner. He 
finished, and there was silence for a minute. 
‘I ain't backing down a bit, Holt,’’ said 


Tommy, at length, ‘‘but you know I’ ve always be- 
lieved that sticking by the man that hires you—’ 
‘«How about the man that pays you?’’ 
«‘That’s so, too,’’ replied Tom, thoughtfully. 
‘It’s your father that foots my bills,’’— he 
whistled an aimless tune and snapped a piece of 
stick into bits. . ‘‘If’t was anybody but you, Holt, 
I'd say it was a sneaking business, and give him 
the back of my hand on his face, but I know— 
‘«See here, Tom, I’ ve been all through that, too. 
If I asked the boss what was going on here, would 
he tell me? He’d tell me something, surely. 


However, I would n’t invest much on that from | 


what little I know now. It’s he that’s the sneak 
and liar. I’ve never seen him, but I'll tell him 
to his face when I do.’’ 

There was a vibration in the young fellow’s 
voice that meant business. Tommy, wise beyond 
his years in testing men, knew the ring of true 
metal. 

‘«T believe on my soul you would!’’ hesaid, in ad- 
miration. ‘‘But don’t you bedoing nothing of the 
sort, for he’s a bad man to rile. He’d shoot you 
for half of it,—and he ain’t a sneak as you can 
callit,neither. It’saqueer world. He’sa mighty 
nice man in some ways; he’d give you the shirt off 
his back.’ 

‘« That my father paid for.’’ 

‘*Yes,—there it is again. Well,I’m in it,’’ 
said Tommy, with sudden resolution. ‘I'll take 
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Y yourcealer or sent to any address 
cash with order (CATALOGUES FREE) 
Iver Johnsons Arms & Cycle Works 
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PIANOS 
HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 


and are receiving more favorable comments to-day 
from an artistic to than all other makes 
combined. 


Challenge "Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan, every family in mod- 
erate circumstances can own a VOSE piano. We 
allow a liberal price for old instruments in ex- 
change, and deliver the piano in your house free 
of expense. You can deal with us at a distant 
point the same asin Boston. Send for catalogue 
and full information. 


VOS@ & SONS PIANO CO., 


163 Boylston Street, - ° Boston 


















“Let the GOLD DUST twins do your work.” 











Slave if you will, but if you prefer to make house- 
work easy, use 


GOLD DUST 


It makes home brighter and care lighter. 
Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago, New Yor! Boston, St. Louis, 
New “Orieans, San Francisco, Montreal. 
Makers of OVAL FAIRY SOAP. 








A Complete Manicure. 
Cuts, Cleans, Files. 


PR. yt a x omaen, Eine te nails nie te 
length. Convenien' carry. Pisted. 
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Perfect Tool for Removing Hang Nails. 
Sold everywhere. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
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your word it’s all right. We'll have a’great 
time getting on to those fellers! I can tell you, 
I’ve seen a thing or two that set me thinking be- 
fore this, —now tell me what you know, so we can 
get together.’’ 

They compared notes until their slender stock 
of information was exhausted. 

‘« Till pay day, eh?’’ said Tommy, when John- 
son's remark was repeated to him. ‘‘ Well, Uncle 
Johnson never says things that mean nothing, 
though they’re always mean things that he says. 
Look here, now, no offence to you, old man, but I 
can see twice as much in the mill as you can.”’ 

‘«Certainly!’’ assented Holton, heartily. «I'd 
be a fool to think differently.’’ 

‘*All right, then; we'll change shifts. I’ll go 
on with Johnson; we know all he’ll tell us, and 
the rest is for us to find out. Now, Billy isa good- 
natured soul, but,if it came to putting salt in the 
clean-up, I doubt if he’d stand for it, though he’d 
wink his eye,if ’twas done by someone else. I’ll 
keep shift till twelve, when you come in; then you 
go off at six and take the day,while I take the 
night. Nobody’ ll think anything of it,as we can 
change as we please, and it’s a thing that’s often 
done. I was going to speak to you about-it any- 
how, feeling you'd get horribly tired of the night 
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IF YOU ARE DETERMINED 
TO SUCCEED 


your determination should be mixed with brains. Of what use to waste your strength climbing 
twenty flights of stairs when the elevator is running? Native cleverness is good—good for 


little without training. What would you expect to accom- 
plish in sports if you did not train? What success can 
you expect in life without preparation? And besides the 
special training which is needful for every occupation 
worth anything, the broad foundation on which general 
success must rest should not be forgotten. 

You cannot always be studying text-books or digesting 
hard, dry facts. But supposing you can find books which, 
while as interesting as romances, fairy tales and stories of 
adventure, are as profitable as the text-books? You need 
such books for relief from the strain of systematic study. 
But besides being a relief they may also be instructive. 
For instance, what would you think of taking a rest by 


work.’’ 


reading the most brilliant, thoughtful and instructive 
‘«Thank you, Tom.,”’ 


Thanks nothing! I'ta in 1 now, 4 sll goa! speeches, the wittiest and most entertaining addresses 
I'll trot on down now. Come along as far as the delivered on festive occasions during the past fifty years, 
store.’’ by those whose names are household words? Do you 

Holton, rejoicing in his new-found ally, went think it would be a waste of time, that you would not 
on to the store, and a new experience. learn much from a chat with President Roosevelt, Andrew 
D. White, Ian Maclaren, Henry Watterson, William Ewart 
Gladstone, Sir Henry Stanley and Cardinal Gibbons ; or 
that you would fail to be amused by listening to Mark 
Twain, Wu Ting-fang, General Horace Porter, Chauncey 
Depew—and a host of others? 


You Most Certaixly 
Will Succeed, if 


you go about it the right way, and that way is to pre- 
pare yourself as thoroughly as possible. Arm yourself not with one weapon, but from head 
to heel; and having thus armed yourself, use every 
weapon. The man who shuts his eyes and opens his 
mouth in the expectation that roasted larks will fall in, 
is stupid; he who takes a catapult instead of a gun is 
not much better. He who expects to succeed without 
preparation is likely to find his success limited to ex- 
pectation. Andrew Carncgie, himself one of the most 
brilliant and striking successes of modern times, has 
given proof of the value he attaches to general reading. 








[ Zo be continued in the January “ Success?’] 
» » 





SIX WORDS 


Sx little words lay claim to me each passing day: 
I ought, | must, 1 can, | will, | dare, I may. 
I Ought,—that is the law God on my heart has written, 
The mark for which my soul is with strong yearning 
smitten. 
I Must,—that is the bound set either side the way, 
By nature and the world, so that I shall not stray. 
I Can,—that measures out the power intrusted me 
Of action, knowledge, art, skill, and dexterity. 
I Will,—no higher crown on human head can rest; 
*T is freedom’s signet-seal upon the soul impressed. 
I Dare is the device which on the seal you read, 
By freedom’s open door a bolt for time of need. 
I May among them all hovers uncertainly; 
The moment must at last decide what it shall be. 
I ought, I must, I can, I will, I dare, I may: 
The six lay claim to me each hour of every day. 
Teach me, O God! and then, then shall I know each 





day 
That which I ought to do I must, can, will, dare, may. 
WISDOM OF THE BRAHMAN. 











Self-Consciousness as a Success-Killer 
N° MAN ever does anything great or lasting in 

this world while he thinks of himself or is 
self-preoccupied. Self-consciousness has ruined 
many an otherwise great orator, it has spoiled 
many a book, many an essay. It is a quality 





which people do not easily forgive, for it is closely 
allied to selfishness, which is universally disliked. 

This enemy of success is a very difficult one to 
kill or eradicate. It drags its unbidden self into 
the most delicate situation, and refuses to leave 
when commanded. It is a great detractor of 
character, and is often very misleading. A victim 
of self-consciousness is often blamed for this qual- 
ity, even when he has been trying to get rid of it 
all his life. 

It robs a young orator of naturalness, of ease, 
of poise, of equilibrium, until he is often forced 
either-to retire in confusion, or to give up in de- 
feat; it is fatal to originality, spoils individuality, 
and dwarfs one’s powers and influence. Which- 
ever way the victim turns, this self confronts him. 
When combined, as it often is, with shyness,;— 
a perpetual disposition to keep out of sight,—it 
requires great force of will power and aggressive- 
ness and decision to overcome the tendency to 
shrink. 

Ld hl 


Wasted Energy 


REMEMBER that ‘‘the mill will never grind with 

the water that has passed.’’ You start out 
in life with a certain amount of energy; you can 
use it for farming, teaching, practicing law or 
medicine, or selling goods. If, however, you 
allow a multitude of little leaks in your reservoir 
to drain off your supply, you will be surprised at 
the small amount of water which runs over the 
wheel to turn life’s machinery,—to actually do 
life’s work. 














ism ; Education (Maclaren, Evarts, Depew, Balfour, 


Hillis, Cleveland, Gov. Curtis). 


If you would like further details write. 


The editors of «‘..odern Eloquence’’ have, in their turn, 
done their best to provide material for a good founda- 
tion for success. 

If you wanted to erect a house, and were told where 
you could get the best of material, would you not set 
out to get all possible information, including the opinions 
of those who had used it? If your address was not 
known to the dealer you certainly would not wait for 
the information to reach you in~a roundabout way, 
because obviously it would be to your interest to send 
for information. 

Among the subjects dealt with in ‘‘ Modern 
Eloquence’ are: Success (E. W. Bok, Andrew § 

a 













Lang, Pinero); Character (Phillips Brooks, 
Starr King); Twenty-nine speeches delivered 
at Chamber of Commerce Banquet; Capi- 
tal and Labor(Froude); Business (Con- 
well, C. W. Elliot, President Hadley); 
Causes of Unpopula~ity; China ; 
Civil War; Clear Gri‘; Com- 
merce (Blaine, J. H. Choate, 
Gladstone, Seth Low, John 
P. Newman, James R. 
Lowell); Commun- 


JOHN D. 
MORRIS & CO. 

Philadelphia. 
Gentlemen: Referring 
to your advertisement of 
Hon. Thos. B. Reed’s library 
of ** Modern Eloquence,” in 
“ Success,” I shall be pleased to 
receive portfolio of sample pages, 
photogravures and chromatic plates; 
also full particulars regarding bind- 
ings, prices, terms, etc. 




















The 
Oldsmobile 


“‘Nothing to watch but the road’’ 


A handsome, graceful automobile for 


everyday usein all kinds of weather. 

Perfection of construction is due to 
its simplicity. 

With a leather or rubber top and 
sterm apron the Oldsmobile is the 
ideal vehicle for inclement weather. 

Price, at the factory, $650.00 

Write for illustrated book to De- 
partment T 


Olds Motor Works 
Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 











Electric Fan Motor with Battery, $5.95 


Electric Table Lamp with Battery............-sseeseeee: es 








Battery Hanging Lamp ..... . iveu 10.00 
Telephone, with Battery complete...... 5.95 
Electric Door Bells, all connections.... 1.00 
Electric Carriage Lamp..............+++- 5.00 
Electric Hand Lanterns................+... aoe «+. 2,00 
$8.00 Electrical Medical Batteries......... eee 
$12.00 Belt, with Suspensory................-.ceeeeeee --. 2.50 
Telegraph Outfits, complete................ccee eeeeeceeece 2.25 
Battery Motors from. .......0........ 20 sscece eres oe + -Ghs00 tO 12.00 
$6.00 Bicycle Electric Lights............ ...ceeeeseeeeeeecee 2.75 
Blectric Rawlway.... ..- 2... ssercscccscccsrcccccccccescccccoccs 8.50 
Pocket Flash Lights... Sqneeeeaok seaciae 1.5¢ 
Necktie Lights. . wsdgee sa ceeeee «T5C. 0 8.00 





Send for Free Book. Describes and illustrates man 
of the most useful electric devices, at wonderfully sma! 
prices. All practical. The lowest price in the world on 
everything electrical Agants can make handsome com- 
mission and many sales. Write for complete information. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio. 














THE 


“BEST” LIGHT 


is a portable 100 candle 
light, costing only 2 cents per 
week. Makes rns its own 


instanly with a match. 
Pp warranted. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere 
THEBEST”’ LIGHT CO. 


76 E. Sth Street, 
CANTON, OHIO. 








Adjustable for Many 
Purposes 
Indispensable in the Stck-Room, 

Handsome oak top, rigid 
steel frame, beautifully Rd An 
ished. An ornament to any Ideal 


home. Gift 










Send for booklet. 
BAKER & SONS CO., 
93 Lake Street, 
Kendallville, Indiana. 
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ACHIEVEMENT 





Nuggets of progress 's gy showing what 
gathered in a ambitious 
the busy world’s men and women 
storehouses, are doing 


Typewriting and mat-weaving have been successfully 
taught to the blind, and it is believed that they could even 
learn to make lace, and thus gain a new means of liveli- 
hood. 

+ a 


After thorough trials of American and British loco- 
motives on the government railways of New Zéaland, the 
officials report that the best results have been achieved by 
the former. 

a a 


King Oscar of Norway has bestowed the Grand Cross 
of Saint Olaf on Captain Otto Sverdrup, the arctic ex- 
lorer, and has given him an annual allowance of eight 
undred dollars. 
a & 


The building of an electric road between Mansfield and 
Ashland, Ohio, a distance of sixteen miles, is now in prog- 
ress, and by next spring a trip across the state from Cleve- 
land to Cincinnati may be made by electric cars. 

* - 


A fleet of twenty-five oil steamers having a capacity of 
nearly six thousand barrels, besides a large number of 
barges having almost the same carrying capacity, will soon 
be plying between New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Texas. The vessels are huge floating tanks into and from 
which the oil is pumped. 

* “a 

The Navy Department has issued a new cook book 
which is to be law for cooks on every war vessel of the 
United States. The book includes recipes for standard 
articles of food, soups, meats, fish, bread, canned food, and 
desserts of all kinds. It is explained that these recipes 
are deduced from a series of experiments made with arti- 
cles of the navy ration. 

+ a 


Robert M. McWade, United States consul at Canton, 
China, has brought to Washington the full particulars of 
a discovery for the cure of leprosy, the honor for which is 
due to Dr. Razlag, of Vienna, who for some time was con- 
nected with the United States army medical corps in the 
Philippines. It is stated that at Canton fourteen cases 
were treated by him with success. 

a a 


Some striking figures, indicating the immensity of the 
municipal problem with which the London authorities are 
confronted, are furnished by the recently published report 
of the London county council. According to the census 
of 1901, the population of the administrative county of 
London was 4,536,541, while Greater London, immediately 
surrounding the county, showed an additional population 
of 6,500,000. 

o a 


The tunnel being excavated at Niagara Falls for the 
Canadian Niagara Power Company is a remarkable piece 
of engineering. When completed, it will have a length of 
2,200 feet. About goo feet from the wheel-pit and 1,300 
feet from the portal a shaft, was sunk to the required depth, 
then, from this shaft, excavation was carried on in both 
directions. Both the tunnel and the wheel-pit are to be 
lined with brick throughout. The wheel-pit will be about 
180 feet in depth. 


a a 


The question of the employment of women in the gov- 
ernment service is receiving a large share of attention on 
he part of officers in the United States service. It has been 
noticed by them that the proportion of women in the public 
employ is gradually increasing. There are usually more 
women than men who are able to pass the civil service ex- 
aminations, but the ratio of appointments is about the 
same. It has been stated that the reason why the aggre- 
gate number of women is increasing in the department 
service is that they do not leave their places to go into 
private occupations as men do. 


ao a 


Former Postmaster General Thomas L. James, presi- 
dent of the Lincoln National Bank of New York, says, as 
the result of personal observation in a tour of the United 
Kingdom, that the position that the United States has 
come to occupy in the family of nations is much larger in 
the estimation of the average Englishman than it was even 
ten years ago. ‘‘More and more,’’ he says,‘‘ it is the 
vogue for the educated Briton to visit the United States, 
and each time he comes here he learns something, and 
when he returns home he is a first-rate missionary. The 
Englishman finds that the best of opportunities exist for 
remunerative investments in our great country, opportuni- 
ties quite as great, perhaps, as are to be found in South 
Africa."’ 

- + 


At a recent session of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Sir Frederick Bramwell, setting 
aside the manufacture of a universal language as imprac- 
ticable, suggested that a living language should be taken 
and that all the important nations of the earth, the United 
States, Germany, France, and England, should agree that 
no person in these states over whom the government had 
control, directly or indirectly, should, after the expiration 
of, say, twenty years, be eligible for any appointment, from 

rime minister down to a policeman, unless in addition to 
his own language he is able to read, write, and converse in 
some other language. That language, it is proposed, 
should be Italian. Its adoption, it was argued, should not 
cause any international jealousies. It is closely based on 
Latin and is highly melodious. 
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“The Pen That Fills Itself” 


@ “back number’ and he'll appreciate the advantages of 
Cenklin’s Self-Filling Pen all the more. 
Costs no more than ordinary fountain pens of equal grade: 


PRICES: 
“Regular” (ladies size) $3.00; “Large” $4.00; 
“Extra Large” $5.00; mailed anywhere pre- 
paid. Fully Guaranteed. 








We can match the action of any steel pen you send us. 
ORDER NOW to avoid the Christmas rush. State 
whether plain black, or mottled. 
Gehd 2c. stamp for illustrated catalog, describing the pen that 
‘eas revolutionized the fountain pen hreiness, 


The Conklin Pen Co. JQ Masisen gusen, 
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Six Souvenir 
Coffee Spoons 
$1.00 


This set of spoons is one of the 
most pleasing souvenirs ever 
issued. Made especially to order 
for the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Ry., of the best ma- 
terial, handsomely finished and 
fully guaranteed, will 
last for years. Appro- 
priate for gift making, 
either as set or singly. 

Sent, postpaid, in satin- 
lined box to any address 
at above price. 


In Ordering — Remit by ex- 
press or post-office order direct 
to the factory. Address ONEIDA 
—™ Niagara Falls, 
. 


The superiority of the through 
service of the Lake Shore 
Michigan Southern Railway for 
travel between Chicago and 

foledo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Buffalo, New_York 
and Boston is a recognized fact. 

For copy of “ k of Trains” 
or information about travel via 
the Lake Shore, write to . 
i G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 

oO. 


Iiustrations of spoons about 
¥ actual size. 









To California 


The Overland Limited, the luxurious electric- 
lighted train, leaves Chicago daily at 8 p.m. 


Less than three days en route. Two other daily 
trains leave Chicago at 10 a.m. and 11.30 p.m. 
All the luxuries of modern travel. 


Chicago & North-Western 
Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Railways. 
ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THIS LINE. 








The Stafford Hygienic .50 
Kitchen Cabinets” from $2; UP 


The greatest labor saving 
device ever invented. They are 
worth three closets. Saves time, 
trouble, space, labor and money. 
Have convenient receptacles 
for all baking utensils, cereal 
oducts, spices, table linen, etc. 
ufacture ae styles in 
various sizes, ranging in prices 
.50 upward. We will send 
you FREE the following bargain 
catalogues. State which you 
want and get wholesale factory 
prices. Save you big money. 
Kitchen Cabinets and Furniture No. 99 A. General Merchandise No. 99 C. 
Sewing Machines and Organs No. 99 B. Office Furniture No. 99 


B. H. STAFFORD & BROS., 18-20 Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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DOUBLE YOUR INCOME 


MAKE YOUR BRAINS PROFITABLE! 
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LOUIS LEUBRIE 
Adv. Mgr., Siegel-Cooper Co. 
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Let us train them in the art of advertising so they will immediately become 
a valuable asset to you as well as to some enterprising merchant or manufacturer. 
We teach you how to write, design and create the kind of advertising matter which 


fills the magazines and newspapers of the land and in which millions of dollars are 
annually invested. The instruction is wholly by mail and may be studied during your odd 
evening hours without interfering in any sense with the duties of your present position. 


Any young man or woman who possesses a common school education 
and the determination to succeed is qualified to undertake this study. 





You require no knowledge of drawing, you need no especial gift or 
genius, you need not be a college graduate. What you do need is a com- 
mon knowledge of English, a reasonable share of common sense, ambition, 
perseverance and the faculty of ‘sticking to it’’ until the work is mastered 
and the profession yours. 

There is a persistent demand for good ad. writers from every corner 
of the United States, Canada and Europe. The prosperous condition of 
these countries have created the keenest competition. Sooner or later, 
every merchant on earth must advertise. They must have skilled men or 
women to do the work and they are willing to pay good salaries. 


THIS IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY. 


The profession is not a complicated one. Although broad in its scope 
and varied in its many phases, no one man can teach it, hence 
Eight of Chicago’s 
Cleverest Advertising Creators, 
Each a master in his 
Line, assist me. 





You get the full benefit of their experience and you reap the benefit 
of their great influence when your course is completed and you are ready 
to take a position. Bear in mind that knowledge without opportunity to 
use it is practically a drug on the market. The influence of those eight 
men extends from one end of the globe to the other and we promise faith- 
fully to exert it in your behalf if found worthy. 

The young men whose pictures appear at the bottom of this ad. knew 
absolutely nothing of advertising until they took this course. They studied 
three evenings a week, and upon the completion of their course, were 
placed in their present positions solely upon our recommendation. They 
are only five of a great number and not a single failure has ever been 
reported to the management of this institution. 


Write for forty page illustrated prospectus. FREE. 
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President. 





CHICAGO COLLEGE OF ADVERTISING 


DEPT. Cc. 





H. P. DICKINSON 
With Pierce Underwood, Publishers’ 
Rep., Marquette Bldge., Chicago. 


WALTER C. McMILLAN 
Adv. Staff, Kansas City Journal 
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R. C. CHAPMAN 
Mgr. Literary Dept., Mahin Adv. Co. 
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FRED P. BARKER 
Adv. Mgr. Cahn, Wampole & Co., Adv. Mi 
one of Chicago's largest clothing houses. Largest 


ROBERT H. MANLEY 


, J. L. Brandeis & Sona, 
Store in Omaha 
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“THE PERFECT FOOD” 
FOR 


Brain and Muscle 


PURE 
PALATABLE 
POPULAR 


Millions are eating MALTA-VITA, 
“the perfect food.” 


IT GIVES HEALTH, STRENGTH 
AND HAPPINESS 


Tastes Good — Because It Is Good 








_MALTA- VITA is the original and = 
rfect tly cooked, thoroughly malted, flake 
nd toasted whole wheat food, yet many 





rior imitations are offered the public 
ider different names. 


MALTA- VITA contains more nutrition, 
= tissue building ualities, more nerve 
ulant than is found in any other food. 


re of imitations. Insist on getting 
Malte Vita, the perfect food. 


REQUIRES NO COOKING. 
ALWAYS READY TO EAT. 


SOLD BY GROCERS 


Manufactured by 


MALTA-VITA PURE FOOD CO. 


Battle Creek, Michigan 
Toronto, Canada 




















RELIABLE INFORMATION 


about vegetable gardening, grain growing, wo 
culture, poultry, climate, soil, water, | » power, 
markets, manufacturing facilities, wages, etc. 
For printed matter and other information, write 
CALIFORNIA PROMOTION COMMITTEE 
Representing state commercial organizations 
Devt. L, 25 New Montgomery Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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zes, schools, societies, etc. No middleman’s profit—the 
e straight from factory to wearer. 
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Either of the two styles shown, in any two colors of enamel with 


any thre¢ ters or any two figures desired. 
in Silver "Plate $1.00 per dozen. 
im Sterling Silver $2.50 per dozen. 

A Sample 25 cts. 

Write for illustrated catalogue showing 
nundreds of designs free. 

All work guaranteed, special designs and 
estimates gladly furnished. 


BASTIAN BROTHERS, 
45 85 Chamber o of eae ROCHESTER N Y. 


WE SAVE YOU 50% 


al = es of typewriters, many as 


A Sample 10 cts. 








tawres st prices and strongest guarantee. We rent,buy, 

sr exchange machines. Send onapproval, one 
ph s rent to apply on machine. Write for phen ng 
ant Skeny prions, il makes, “©.” Office Furniture, 
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i. ST A FFORD '& BROS.. 18-20 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
Best Facriitigs for procuring U. 8. and Foreign 
Patents. 20years’ experience. Consultation and ad- 


PATENTS vice without charge. 60-page Book on Patents sent 


the child broke in. 





tree. Good patents negotiated. STEPHENS & CO. ,258 Broadway,N, Y.City. 
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A GIFT FROM THE CZAR 


[Concluded from page 726] 
‘TI am starting on a journey, a long journey.”’ 
«« And where are you going, my child ?’’ 
‘I don’t know. I only know it is far, far 


| away,—that it is very cold there, and that my 


father went there long ago. We have been wait- 
ing for him to come home. Last week my brother 
started to find him on the same long journey.’’ 

«Your brother started to find him,’’ the sculp- 
tor repeated, ‘‘on the same long journey ?’’ 

«*Yes,’’ said the child. 

«« Have you never heard the name of the place?’’ 

‘«No. My brother would not let me ask any- 
cae, and he never told me.’’ 

««Where did you live when your brother went 
away ?”’ 

«(I lived past the great church with Mother 
Grevy, in one of the stone houses where she 
keeps the gate on the street called 4 

‘¢Oh!’’ exclaimed the sculptor, ‘‘you lived in 
the house that was torn down the day before yes- 
terday, where all those dangerous papers were 
found hidden in the space between the walls. 
There were strange rats in that house, my little 
man.”’ 

«Yes, there were rats,’’ 





Paul replied. ‘‘When- 


ever I heard a noise at night, my brother told me | 


that Miece, Mother Grevy’s dog, had chased one 
into the house.”’ 

‘«Did your brother go away alone ?”’ 

«Oh, no! He had friends among the soldiers 
who might call for him at any time, he told me. 
‘Noisy fellows,’ he called them. They were very 
good friends of his, and were to go with him to 
the station.’’ 

«‘Yes,’’ the sculptor said, ‘‘they must have 
been very good friends. Now, my little man, you 
must not cry when I tell you about your brother's 
going, for I know something about it. He has, 
indeed, gone on a long journey.’’ 

‘«But he said he would come back, surely,’’ 


«Yes, he will come back,’’ the sculptor said, 
«¢if we can make it possible. But there is only one 
thing that will bring him back, and that is to stay 
here with me and work until we have made some- 
thing so beautiful that the czar will see it, and 


| will ask your brother to come back and let him 
| stay here with us.’’ 





The child was led to give up his journey and to | 


live in the sculptor’s studio. At length he found 
in the pliant clay the means of readily expressing 
the thoughts that were with him night and day. 
Meanwhile, the sculptor, Antocolski, in his own 
mind, was working out a way to win back the ex- 
iled brother. 

This sculptor was in high favor at St. Peters- 


| burg, and the Christ which had gone to the church 


in the center of the city was a gift of the czar him- 
self. For three years the boy worked on, sleep- 
ing at night on a bench covered with furs, which 
the sculptor arranged for him. Close to him lay 
the great Danish hound, Max, who had grown to 
be his dearest friend. The dog would watch every 
movement of the boy, and in his lonely hours 
Max filled, in a measure, the blank left by the 
departure of that brother whom he prayed for 
night and morning. All his work was for the re- 
turn of his brother. 

Antocolski brought to the studio, one day, the 
| picts of a very beautiful child, a little girl of six 


| or seven years of age, and said, ‘‘ My boy, I want 
to think of it | 


you to keep this face before you; 
until it becomes a part of your life, for it is this 
little face and form which is to bring your brother 
back from that far country.”’ 

The boy kept the face before him until he was 
a youth of seventeen. The last four years he had 
spent at the Academy or Saint Petersburg, where 
the sculptor had placed him. To the joy of the 
artist, Paul had repaid all his efforts by taking the 
gold medal and the Prix de Rome. 

During the last year a statue of a little girl had 
grown in the studio ; first in clay, then in plaster, 
and then in the finest marble that the mines of 
Carrara could furnish. 
of the czar, the idol of her father’s heait, who had 
died at the age at which the picture represented 
her, and whom sculptor and painter had tried in 
vain to reproduce to the czar'’s satisfaction. 


The sculptor knew that only one thing could | 


bring back Frederick Welonski and his father; 
that no money could purchase their return; that 
only some gift beyond price could win the word 
from the czar which would mean freedom to the 
exiles. 


It was the only daughter | 
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At length the statue was completed, and the 
czars secretary told Antocolski that the czar would 
visit the studio tc see the statue and the sculptor 
who had created it. 

The next afternoon there was a great noise out- 
side the studio, and men on horseback and the 
carriage of the czar stopped there, and the body- 
guard formed in a circle round the door. Chisel 
and hammer were forgotten as the marble cutters 
gazed in awe at the royal visitor. 

They were going to open the great door, but the 
czar said he could pass through the small one, 
and stepped through it with the freedom of aman 
used to exercise. 

‘-Are you the sculptor, Antocolski?’’ 

. ‘My czar, I wish I were. But I have one 
here who, although only a youth, has accom- 
plished what I thought was impossible to render. 
I mean the spiritual beauty of the fairest of all 
children.”’ 

The czar bowed his head, and a pained look 
crossed his face. The master presented the 
youth, who came forward shyly. Half to himself 
the czar muttered, ‘‘ He has the face for the work.’’ 
To Antocolski he said, ‘‘ Y».u have chosen well.’’ 

The master then stepped forward to uncover the 
statue himself, and the czar dropped into a chair 
placed in the shadow of the statue, which stood 
directly under the north light. He tenderly lifted 
the draping,as if he were unveiling a living thing, 
for he had come to love this statue. When it was 
ali uncovered, it stood there in all its white and 
perfect beauty, a child of six or seven, with her 
hair flowing loosely in the wind,and holding upon 
her left hand a dove, which she was stroking 
gently with her right hand, the while she looked 
down at the bird with all the delight children take 
in the pets they love. 

The sculptor and his pupil almost held their 
breath. There was no movement in the chair in 
which the czar sat, till suddenly he drew his hand 
across his forehead, and covered his eyes. 

‘«What is the price you put upon your pupil's 
work, Antocolski ?’’ 

‘*My czar,’’ the master replied, ‘‘there is no 
price. Money cannot buy it. It is a gift from 
this studio to your majesty.’ 

«What can my kingdom afford to repay the 
young sculptor for this perfect work ?”’ 

The sculptor then unfolded, with care and tact, 

‘the story of the boy’s life, touching upon the ab- 
sence of his father and his brother, and how he 
had come to the studio and was about to start out 
on the long journey they had taken. 

‘«My poor people! My poor people!’’ the czar 
exclaimed, ‘‘ how I wish it could be different with 
them!”’ 

Antocolski went on telling how Paul had passed 
seven years with this face before him, and then 
said, ‘‘ My czar, if you wish to brighten and bless 
this life forever, speak the word which will recall 
the brother and father from Siberia.”’ 

With the generosity and impulsiveness for which 
the late czar was noted, he exclaimed, ‘‘It shall 
be done at once!’’ 

He did not wait to return to the palace, but, turn- 
ing to the secretary who stood behind his chair, 
he spoke a hasty word. One of the guards was 
dispatched at once, and the boy’s heart grew 
dumb as he heard the horse's hoofs clatter down 
the streets with the speed with which the czar’s 
messages are carried about the vast kingdom. 

The statue of his child was transferred to his 
private library, and, as its beauty and likeness 
grew upon him, the czar became impatient to 
compensate the sculptor for the joy he had given. 
Telegrams came and went. Frederick Welonski 
was at length found, much broken, but still at 
work in those mines where the strongest lives wear 
out in a dozen years, and where insanity and 
death claim both men and women before they 
have touched the goal of middle age. 

For a long time the father could not be found, 
but at length the record came, ‘‘Shot for inciting 
others to escape.’ Another Polish martyr was 
lamented in that silence which is not allowed to 
be broken throughout Siberia. 

The elder brother knew not where he was going, 
—only that he was treated with a kindness which 
astounded him. He had, alas! reached that al- 
most comatose condition where the man becomes 
as the pick or shovel that he handles, or the be- 
numbing machinery that he watches. 

One morning he awoke hearing the bell in the 
prison at St. Petersburg. The czar had become 
so interested in this story of suffering and achieve- 
ment that he had planned—for his own happi- 


ness, perhaps,—that the meeting of the two | 
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brothers should be in his private library, before 
the statue, with only the sculptor Antocolski and 
himself present. Frederick Welonski’s wonder 
grew when he was taken to the royal palace, and 
at length was shown into the czar’s private library, 
alone, with only books, a desk, and a covered 
Statue. Soon he saw a face he knew, and Anto- 
colski entered. The distinguished sculptor. did 
not dare to break the good news too suddenly, after 
the awful blank and loneliness of the seven exiled 
years. 

‘«So you have come back from your long jour- 
ney, Welonski, and you will take up your wood- 
carving again?’’ 

“Yes, I hope so,’’ he answered, with the meek- 
ness of one who has been companioned by his 
thoughts alone,and to whom introspection is sec- 
ond nature. 

‘Have you word of your— 
tated,—‘‘of your family?’’ 

‘I have no family, Mr. Antocolski.’’ 

‘«But when you went away, had you nota brother, 
a small brother?’’ 

‘«Oh, yes,’’ and the face lighted for the first 
time, ‘‘have you news of him?’’ 

«If I had not,I should not come here to-day to 
meet you.”’ 

‘*He is alive, then?”’ 

‘« Alive and well,’’ the sculptor replied. 

‘«What is he doing?’’ 

««We will show you presently, but I am waiting 
for his majesty, whose prisoner you still are.’’ 

At that moment the door opened, and the czar 
walked in. He sat down at his desk, and leaned 
his head on both hands as if in deep thought. 
He scarcely noticed the two men. Suddenly, he 
seemed to awake. Looking up,he said: ‘Is this 
Welonski, the nihilist?’’ 

««Yes, your majesty,’’ Antocolski replied. 

‘‘This is the prisoner who led that dangerous 
movement down in Street, where we found 
papers inciting thousands of the Poles to insurrec- 
tion?’’ 

‘Yes, your majesty.’’ 

«« Antocolski, lift the drapery off that statue.’’ 

The sculptor moved forward to do it. 

‘«And very gently, mind you,’’ the czar added. 

Welonski could not withhold an exclamation of 
wonder as he looked at the beautiful figure of the 
child, stroking her dove. Not only was it carved 
with the dexterity of a skillful sculptor, but it was 
touched with the tenderness of a great spirit. 

‘«Is it not strange,’’ the czar continued, ‘‘that 
this child should have purchased your freedom, 
and that to me you are no longer Welonski the 
nihilist, but Welonski the wood-carver, with a living 
of your own, and a house more comfortable than 
the one my soldiers destroyed?’’ 

The face of Welonski changed from apathy to 
question, from question to satisfaction,and then it 
clouded with anxiety. 

««],—-what does?—oh, tell me—’’ The nihilist 
was trying hard to speak. For a moment he stood 
as one struckdumb. Then he regained his speech 
and said: ‘‘My brother? Where is he? What is 
this happiness without my brother? How has this 
statue purchased my freedom? There must be 
some mistake. My place must still be in the 
mines.”’ 

The czar rapped on the table with his hand,and 
a youth entered. Welonski was still asking for ex- 
planations, and did not notice that another person 
had entered the room. 

Paul, impatient, his heart bounding within him, 
was looking at the gray hair and worn face of his 
brother, waiting for some word to approach him. 

Then the czar spoke. ‘‘Frederick Welonski, 
I pay you back for bringing up the child who be- 
came a sculptor and gave me back the outlines 
and likeness of my lost darling. I give you your 
freedom and your brother. Although I am the 
czar,I am too poor to pay you for this work. I can 
only grant the desire of your heart and give you 
back the brother you have loved so long and well.”’ 


the sculptor hesi- 


Nine-tenths of all the misery of this world, arises from 
a false estimate placed upon the value of things.— 
Franklin. 

+ + 


Youth will never live to age unless they keep themselves 
in health with exercise, and in heart with joyfulness.— 
SIDNEY. 

a a 


You may have in a house costly pictures and costly or- 


| naments, and a great variety of decoration, yet, so far as 


my judgment goes, I would prefer to have one comfortable 
room well stocked with books to all you can give me in 
the way of decoration which the highest art can supply.— 
JOHN BRIGHT. 
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Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
Undertakes New Work 


Favorite Author Becomes Associate Editor 
of The New Thought Magazine. 


Best Writing She Has Ever Done Now Appearing 
in That Bright Publication. 


The many friends and admirers of Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox will be interested to learn that this gifted au- 
thor and thinker has connected herself in the capacity 
of associate editor with the New Thought magazine 
and that hereafter her writings will appear regularly 
in that bright publication of which the aim is to aid 
its readers in the cultivation of those powers of the 
mind which bring success in life. Mrs. Wilcox’s writ- 
ings have been the inspiration of many young men 
and women. Her hopeful, practical, masterful views 
of life give the reader new courage in the very read- 
ing and are a wholesome spur to flagging effort. She 
is in perfect sympathy with the purpose of the New 





ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


Thought magazine. The magazine is having a won- 
derful success and the writings of Mrs. Wilcox for it, 
along the line of the new movement, are among her 
best. Words of truth so vital, that they live in the 
memory of every reader and cause him to think—to 
his own betterment and the lasting improvement of 
his own work in the world, in whatever line it lies— 
flow from this talented woman’s pen. 

The magazine is being sold on all news stands for 
five cents. It is the brightest, cleanest and best pub- 
lication in its class and its editors have hit the keynote 
of all sound success. The spirit of every bit of print 
from cover to cover of the magazine is the spirit of 
progress and upbuilding—of courage, persistence and 
success. Virile strength and energy, self-confidence, 
the mastery of self and circumstances are its life and 
soul and even the casual reader feels the contagion of 
its vigor and its optimism. 

Free—The publishers will be pleased to send a hand- 
some portrait of Mrs. Wilcox, with extracts from her 
recent writings on the New Thought, free. Address, 


THE NEW THOUGHT, 
18 The Colonnades, Vincennes Avenue, Chicago. 
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Some Things that Every 
American Should Know 


One-half of the imports into this country are of materials 
for manufacturers. 


The clay products of the United States reached a value 
of $96,212,345 in 1900. Ohio led, with $18, 304,628. 


The irrigated area of the United States is 7,510, 598 acres, 
of which Colorado contains 1,611,271, and California 


1,446, 119. 


During the last fiscal year, the United States army cost 
$52,523,479, which is $918,919 less than it cost during the 
previous year. 


An order from South Africa for eighteen thousand eight- 
horse plows has been received by a plow manufacturer in 
the United States. 


The water power available on the Pacific slope for pro- 
ducing electric energy is equivalent to the combustion of 
three hundred million tons of coal a year. 


In 1900, the United States produced $79,171,000 of the 
world’s total gold production of $229, 115,000, and exceeded 
that of the next largest producer, Australia, by about five 
million dollars. 


Within twenty-five years American astronomers have 
won as many annual medals of the Royal Astronomical 
Society of England as astronomers of all other countries, 
except England, combined. 


Missouri is now credited with the greatest corn yield, 
estimated this year at three hundred and fifteen million 
bushels. Iowa is a close second, with three hundred mil- 
lion bushels, and Kansas and Nebraska follow. 


Eight per cent. of the population of this country is still 
illiterate. In Germany, only one per cent. of illiterates 
exists, and in Bavaria, Baden, Wurtemberg, and Scandi- 
navia there are no totally uneducated people. 


In Germany, the government parcels post carries pack- 
ages weighing up to eleven pounds for twelve and one-half 
cents apiece. German authorities-believe the system could 
be applied in this country in spite of the greater distances. 


The English language is to be systematically taught in 
Mexican schools, English being deemed as necessary as 
Spanish for commercial life. More Mexican children than 
ever before are being sent to the United States for edu- 
cation. 


On completion of plants now building, the capacity of 
steel works in this country will be twenty-four million tons 
ayear. During last year, the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration produced fifty-one per cent. of the total output of 
twelve million tons. 


According to German statisticians, the United States 
ranks fourth in the volume of import and export commerce 
for 1901, with $2,118,200,000 value. Great Britain is first, 
with $4,165,000,000, the British colonies second, with 
$2,618,000,000, and Germany third with $2, 468,000,000. 


Bank deposits in this country amount to $8,535,053, 136, 
or one hundred and eight dollars per capita, an increase 
of one hundred per cent. in ten years, but the amount in 
savings banks, representing the money of the common 
people, has increased only fifty per cent.,—from $1,712,- 
769,026 to 2,597,094, 580. 


The aggregate capitalization of the industries at Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania, is more than two billion, five hundred 
million dollars. The production of steel at Pittsburg, in 
1go1, equaled half that of England, was more than that of 
Germany, twice that of France, five times that of Russia 
or Belgium, and twenty-five times that of Spain. 


In 1880, the value of farm products of the South ex- 
ceeded that of manufactured products by more than two 
hundred million dollars, while, in 1900, manufactures ex- 
ceeded farm products by more than one hundred and 
ninety million dollars, though during that period the num- 
ber of persons engaged in agriculture increased thirty-six 
per cent. 


From 1890 to 1900, the capital invested in the silk industry 
in the United States was increased from fifty-one million 
dollars to eighty-one million dollars, the value of the fin- 
ished product increased from eighty-seven million dollars 
to one hundred and seven million dollars, and wages to 
silk operatives from eighteen million dollars to twenty-one 
million dollars. 


In twenty years, the number of establishments in the 
United States making electrical machinery and supplies 
has increased from twenty-six to five hundred and eighty. 
The annual output has increased from two million,six hun- 
dred thousand dollars to ninety-one million, three hundred 
thousand dollars. The capital invested in the business is 
eighty-three million dollars. 


Allowing for vessels not in commission, the United 
States navy is short three hundred officers of a full com- 
plement. To man the sixty new vessels building, four 
hundred and ninety-eight more officers will be required, 
and, allowing for vacancies and emergencies, one thou- 
sand, three hundred and ninety-one officers more than 
the existing number will be required before 1906. From 
the naval academy, only three hundred and fifty-five grad- 
uates can be counted on. 


The number of immigrants admitted to the United States 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1902, was 648,743, 
of which 466,369 were males and 182,374 females. The 
increase over the preceding year is 160,825. In the num- 
ber of immigrants from one country, Italy stands first, with 
178,375, and Austro-Hungary second, with 171,989. Ire- 
land decreased one thousand, four hundred and twenty- 
three, and China eight hundred and ten. For various 
causes, admission was refused to 4,974 immigrants. Special 
attention has been given to the enforcement of the Chi- 
nese exclusion laws, and it is desired that the appropria- 
tion be so enlarged that a more efficient patrol can be 
had on the Mexican and Canadian borders and provision 
made for the appointment of competent officers for the 
service in Canton and Hongkong. 
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REGAL cis 


SHOES 


MEN'S 
STYLE 
3447 


OHS SSHAC LHDIZM LHOSIT 





THREE METROPOLITAN STYLES 


Button style in Imported Enamel, medium soles. Lace style in Imported Enamel, medium soles. 
Also Patent Calf, single soles. 


Lace style in Patent Calf and Black Calf Skin, single soles. 
Lace style in Black King Calf, double or single soles. Black King Kid, single soles. 


MODEL 3425. 


MODEL 3447. 
MODEL 3430. 














‘or Women, 18 sizes and half sizes, 8 widths, 144 fittings. Shoes to suit all feet and all requirements. 
If you do not live near one of our 45 stores we can deliver at your door for $3.75,* through 
our Mail Order Department, immediately on receipt of order, any of these 63 styles. Our complete 
catalogue sent FREE ON REQUEST. 
You are paying for Oak Soles, are you getting them? How can you tell, all black bottom shoes 
look alike. We prove our statements before you buy. Our booklet tells how. (FREE on request.) 
It is not what we say, but what we do that has made the Regal famous. 


YOU TAKE NO RISK when ordering by mail. Shoes exchanged or money refunded. 


$3.50 


All Styles 


L. C. BLISS & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS 


I our stores we show 27 styles of Men’s shoes for street, business and dress, also 36 different styles 
f 








WOMEN’S REGAL SHOES made in all 
— styles, both dainty and mannish. 

ld only in our exclusive stores for wo- 
men, and obtainable through our 
Order Department. 





MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 
BOSTON, MASS., 409 Summer St. ““Rega"teguiany by mail.) 


*Delivered through our MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT, carriage charges prepaid, to any address in the United States 
or Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaiian Islands, and Philippine Islands, also Germany, and within the limits of the 
Parcels Post System, on receipt of $3.75 per pair (the extra 25 cents is for delivery.) Samples of leather and any information 
desired will be gladly furnished on request, 


14 STORES IN NEW YORK DISTRICT ALONE. 


MEN'S STORES—New York, 115 Nassau St.; 291, 785, 1211, 1341 Broadway; 166 W. rasth St. B 

57 Fulton St.; 111, roo: Broadway. Newark, N.J., 84x Broad St. Jersey City, 66 Newark Ave. Boston, 113 Summer St. 
rovidence, 220 Westminster St. Albany, N. Y., 34-36 Maiden Lane. Rochester, N. Y., 40E. Main St. Baltimore, Md. 
6E. Baltimore St. Philadelphia, 1218 Market St.; 732 Chestnut St. Washington, D.C., 1003 Penn. Ave. Pittsburg, 433 
WoodS:. Atlanta, Ga., 6 Whitehall St. Denver, Colo., 423 Sixteenth St. Louisville, Ky., 346 W. Market St. Richmond. 
Va.,909 E. MainSt. Nashville, Tenn., 515 Church St. Buffalo, N. Y., 362 Main St. Cincinnati, 429 Vine St. St. Louis, 
618 Olive St. Chicago, 103 Dearborn St.; 215 Dearborn St. Detroit, 122 Woodward Ave. Cleveland, 69 Euclid Ave. 
Milwaukee, 212 Grand Ave. Minneapolis, 526 Nicollet Ave. St. Paul, cor. Wabasha and 6th Sts. Los. Angeles, 222 W. 
34 St. San Francisco, corner Geary and Stockton Sts. Hartford, Conn., 65-67 Asylum St. London, England, 97 Cheapside. 


WOMEN'S STORES--Boston, ro9 S St. Philadelphia, 1218 Market St. New York, 785 Broad- 
way ; 1339 Broadway; r2s5th St. cor, 7th Ave. . 


Brooklyn, 


















































Just a Moment, Please 


I WANT to have a plain, straightforward talk with you. Are you 

successful in all your undertakings? Do you know that your 
success in business, your happiness in life, depends upon your 
mental and physical power; your ability to surpass others in 
thought, in action? Do you knowthataclear brain, a bright eye, a 
magnetic personality, depend largely upon the amount of rich, pure 
blood in your veins, the nerve force in your nerves? This gives 
you momentum; it gives you power; it puts you ina position tolead 
where others follow; to accomplish and achieve where others fail. 


MY FREE OFFER 


I teach men and women how to develop a fine physi gee digestion, bright eyes. 
great physical and mental power. I have just publish an elegantly illustrated 
treatise, which gives Pag invaluable information in regard to yourself. It tells the 
true secret of acquiring that physical grace, that attractive personality, that vital 
energy which has na preminees characteristic of most great and successful men 
and women. It is intensely interesting to the young as well as the old; it describes a 
process of quick development, which took me years to perfect. It will positively 
rove a revelation to you. For a limited time it will be sent to any address absolutely 
ree. It is highly endorsed by prominent ministers of the gospel, lawyers, doctors 
and business men. Write for it to-day. 


A. OLIVER, of 58 West 104th Street, New York City, writes: “Everyone who values 
his health and happiness should have your course. It not only develops  prens physi- 
cal power and vitality, but it brightens the intellect, quickens the perception and puts 
one in prime condition to fight the battles of life, to achieve success and win in his 
chosen vocation.” 

Mrs. MOLuiz MALIN, of 713 East 5th Street, Kewanee, Ill., writes: ‘Before takin 
up your course in Physical Culture I had tried several others, but they were inten: 
for prizefighters, blacksmiths, etc., and nearly killed me. When I too 
‘ I had almost lost confidence in everything, but I commenced to feel better immedi- 

ately, my weakness an to ppear, Le by ee commenced to returnand I gained 
R. F. ROBERTSON, PSYCH. D. in strength. I cannot tell you the inestimable benefit your course has been to my life.” 


If you have not time to write a letter, drop me a postal card, but doit now. Hundreds write: ‘‘ Your 
free treatise is grand; you have just what I have been searching for.” Address 


R. F. ROBERTSON, Psych. D., Office, 93 C., 1931 Broadway, New York 
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FIRST ICE IS BEST ICE. BE READY FOR IT 
Send—on postal—for FREE CATALOGUE of skates. 
For sale everywhere. If your dealer hasn’t the style 
you w ant. we'll send direct. 

BARNEY & BERRY, 
87 Broad Street, - SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 




















BY THE 


LYDE LINE 


THE ONLY DIRECT ALL- 
WATER ROUTE BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 


Charleston, S. C. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


St. Johns River Service between 
Jacksonville and Sanford, Fla., 


and intermediate landings. 
“ “iyde Line” is the » favorite route be- 


ing ‘irect’connections for all interior points 
throughoutthe South and Southwest. 


FAST MODERN STEAMSHIPS 
FINEST SERVICE 


19 State Street, New York. 


WM. P. -OLEDE & Co. _Gen'l Aste. 
HEO. G. EGER, ¢ 











A delight from beginning to end.” 


A WINTER 
ON | THE — 
PACIFIC COAST. 


For an eastern person there is noth- 
g quite so enjoyable as a winter on 
the Pacific Coast, that country being 
lelightful during the winter months 
Southern California to Seattle. 
It ic reached best from the east by the 


N W YORK CENTRAL LINES, 


form a part of all the great 

transcontinental routes. Any New 

York Central ticket Agent will tell you 

ut it. 

4 copy of No. 6 of the “ Four-Track Series” 

America’s Winter Resorts,” will sent free, 

post-paid, to any address, on receipt of a postage 

Ds by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 

it, New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
a Central Station, New York. 
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FREE ! 


one. Book 
How to Sell a Patent, and What t to yo, or Profit. 
sives Mechanical Movements invaluable to Inventors. 
Full of Money - Ma Patent Information. NEW 
BOOK FREE to all who write. 

O'MEARA & BROCK, Patent Attys., 801 G St., Washington, D. C. 


ATENTS. 


on Patents. Tells how to_secure 








SUCCESS 
THE CLUB ENTERTAINER 


Elene Foster 


FEw people outside of club circles realize that 

the woman's club movement has opened a 
field of labor for hundreds of clever young women 
whose talents might have remained forever hidden 
in the traditional napkin had it not been for the 
demand which has come from all sections of the 
country for what is known in club parlance as the 
‘«Club Entertainer.’’ It is a fact, however, that a 
goodly number of these young women are earning 
their living,in many a case, an extremely good one, 
by following this calling. A girl with a hobby 
which she has thought over and worked out in se- 
cret for fear of the ridicule of her family and 
friends suddenly wakes up to the fact that her ideas 
are of interest to the club women of her own town, 
and, consequently, might be of the same interest to 
those of other places,and lo, before many months 
pass, she rides forth to fame on the very hobby of 
which she was ashamed! There are innumerable 
lines of work in which clubs are interested, and a 
girl who studies along one such line until she is 
master of it will find a ready market for her wares. 
A glance at the annual calendar of a woman's 
club gives a very good idea of the scope of the club 
entertainer. In the list will be found celebrated au- 
thors,and musicians and lecturers who have gained 
fame in the great world outside of clubdom; but 
these are ‘‘features’’ of the season, and, although 
entertaining clubs may be a branch of their work, 
they are not essentially club entertainers. It is the 
names which appear in smaller type on the club 
programmes which represent the club entertainer 
to whom I refer. Let us glance at these. Here 
is Miss Wise,who lectures on ‘‘The Stone Age;”’ 
Miss Upland, who tells how she climbed the Mat- 
terhorn; Miss Emerson, who gives an ‘‘ Afternoon 
with American Poets,’’ telling of their lives and 
reading from their works; and there is Miss Forte, 
who sits at the piano and expounds the Wagnerian 
operas, playing snatches now and then as she talks. 
There are many ways in which a club may be en- 
tertained,and our bright American girls are begin- 
ning to understand the opportunity thus afforded, 
and the ranks of club entertainers are already 
well filled; but, as in everything else, there is always 
room at the top. 


An Entertainer Must Understand Her Specialty 


To be successful as a club entertainer,one must | 


have a specialty with which she is thoroughly con- 
versant. Mere superficial knowledge counts for 
naught, for club women are the severest of critics, 
and woe betide the lecturer who makes a faulty 
statement or the reciter who misquotes a familiar 
poem! Take, for instance, the girl who sings. She 
has studied all sorts of music and sings every- 
thing, from ‘‘rag-time’’ melodies to oratorios. As 
an all-round singer she would never earn her salt 
in club circles. There are so many others of the 
same class that her work is no novelty; but let her 
study out for herself a programme which is not 
only new and interesting to the clubs, but instruct- 
ive as well, and she finds her place quickly. She is 
no longer ‘‘ Miss Highsee, who sings, you know,”’ 
but ‘‘Miss Highsee, who gives that delightful 
afternoon of Scandinavian music.’’ There is a wide 
field for the musical girl, be her music vocal or in- 
strumental. One of the most delightful entertain- 
ers whom I have ever heard was a contralto singer 
who gave an evening of Irish music. Sitting at 
the piano she told,in a simple, unaffected manner, 
the history of a song, and then sang it to her own 
accompaniment. The girl who recites, too, is al- 
ways in demand among the clubs, providing her 
programme is new and she does not ‘‘elocute.”’ 
There is no place for a ‘‘yellocutionist’’ in club- 
dom. A reciter, with all the literature in the world 
from which to choose, should not find it difficult to 
arrange an attractive programme. ‘‘An Hour 
with Chaucer and the Canterbury Pilgrims’’ has 
been the source of a good income to one young 
woman, and a programme of ‘‘ Womanly Wit and 
Wisdom’’ has given another an acknowledged 
place among entertainers. 

Often two entertainers combine, as was the case 
with two Boston girls who gave ‘‘An Afternoon 
with Eugene Field,’’ thé one giving a sketch of the 
life of the poet and reciting from his writings, and 
the other singing those of his lullabies which have 
been set to music. I remember, too,one charming 
girl from the South who told the stories and sang 
the songs which had been taught her by her old 
black mammy. ‘An Afternoon in Dixie,’’ I 
think she called her entertainment. 

Next to the musician and the reciter comes the 
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Have You Seen Your Neigh- 
bor’s New Sewing 
Machine ? 


A number of finest Five-Drawer, Drop Head Cabinet Sew- 
ing Machines have recently been shipped to families in every 
town in the United States on three months’ free trial. The 
prices are $8.95, $10.45, $11.95, and $12.85, according to make 
and style of machine. 

If you will mention the name of this paper or magazine, cut 
this notice out and mail to us, no matter where you live, what 
state, city, town or country, we will immediately write you, 
giving you the names of a number of people in your neighbor- 
hood who are using our machines, so you can see and examine 
them and convince yourself there are no better machines 
made at any price. We will also mail you, free, our new 
special sewing machine catalogue, showing handsome illus- 
trations, descriptions and prices of an immense line of 
machines at $5.00 to $12.85, special three months’ free trial offer 
and most liberal sewing machine proposition ever heard of. 

A sewing machine trust is said to be forming for the purpose 
of cutting off our supply and if accomplished you will no 
doubt be compelled to pay $25.00 to $40.00 for machines we 
can now furnish you at $8.95 to $15.20. Our stock is now 
complete and for catalogue, all offers and particulars you 
should cut this notice out and mail to us to-day. 

SEARS, ROEBUGK 8& GO., GHIGAGO, ILL. 


$8 PROTECTS ates yd 





your affairs 
aS ay ADVERTISEMENT 
No. 1, like illustration, for only 98.00. 
Fasicut Parp east of the Mississipp! 
north of the Tennessee line. 


\ tumbler combination screw lock. ‘Al 

styles and 

Your money right back if mot 
the best value you ever saw. 

SENT FREE—Book showing all sizes 

— styles at prices that will surprise 


7 THE MEILINK MFG. CO., 
Specialty Mfrs., 
1038 Jackson St., 'voledo, 0. 
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arents——Music leachers 
Do not blame the teacher if you have to force the = to practice 
PARENTS — iene pert —— it—“The Tr pa ing music de- 
its pul teacl a t oan, te 
melodious— Puplis mak Ls 
any other music. To prove ‘pve ity a will send 92.00 worth 
ts. id been taking 
TEACHERS tg cee Ohio, recommend ‘‘The Walrus” Music 
prying cigar oe school. Thousands of others write us to 
same effect. If you cannot purchase it at Wiper toy 
us at once—It means ie panos for you and iter wor! L. to Grade V1. 


Special Christmas Offer of Popular Music 


Six of our latest 50 and 60 cent popular successes, Including the famous CARL 
BRUNO’S Great Two-step, «The Rover” for One Dollar. State whether you wish in- 
strumental, vocal, or both, but leave selection to us—Remember we refund your money 
if not delighted mith them. Sent to any address 

FREE—Send es and address of five piano teachers with order and we will send 


to use our music. The Goodwin ‘School of 


two additional seule hits free. 


THE WALRUS CO., (Incorporated), - Pittsburg, Pa. 

















Lovely 
Complexion 
FREE. 


Seeman Box Mailed FREE which 
will give any lady a beautiful com- 
plexion. ay is not a face powder, 
cream, cosmetic or bleach, but is 
absolutely pure and you can use 
it privately 
nently removes moth 
ness, crow’'s feet, pimples, black 
heads, fleshworms, ag freckles, tan, sunburn, an: 
com) ADAME. disfigurement: 


ADAMR M. RIBAULT, 4518 “Elsa Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 

















| Shares Artistic Homes 
AGOS-page book of designs sentpostpald for$1.00 


The Cottage-Builder 

$1 per year, Monthly 10c. 

Purchasers of 608-page book 

rit reiicacd wicerar 
Fouiaer 1 yr. lyr. for $1.50. 

HERBERT C. CHIVERS, 

Architect, 104 7th St. ,8t. Louis, No. 
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club lecturer. Her subjects range from the 
‘Archeology of Ancient Greece’’ to a talk on 
‘*Dress Reform.’’ The girl who has traveled, lec- 
tures on her experiences and impressions of foreign 
countries, sometimes accompanied by stereopticon 
views. The woman architect tells of her early 
struggles in the profession, and the woman lawyer 
speaks on ‘‘ The Widow's Third.’ A woman who 
was born and brought up in literary Concord gives 
personal recollections of the great men who were 
her neighbors. 

The revival of the old-time handicrafts is of the 
greatest interest to club women, and an expert in 
any branch of art or craft is eagerly listened to. 
There is Mrs. Weber, for instance,a Boston woman 
who makes real Valenciennes and beautiful Vene- 
tian point lace. The story of her struggles in 
learning the rudiments of lace-making, and of her 
subsequent success and the establishment of her 
school for lace-makers, is exceedingly interesting 
to up-to-datewomen. Mrs. Weber is but one of the 
handicraft workers. ‘‘The History of American 
Basketry ’’ is told by an expert basket weaver, and 
‘«What I Saw in Old Deerfield’’ is the subject of 
a lecture which gives a good idea of life among the 
Deerfield handicraft workers. A girl with a genius 
for cooking brings her chafing dish to the club 
platform and cooks and distributes the dainty 
dishes which may be made therein. There is a 
decided place, too, for the kindergartner in the club 
programmes, for there is an annual children’s day 
when she is called upon to tell hercleverest stories 
for the amusement of the club’s small guests. 


Qualifications that Make an Entertainer 


How does one go to work to become a club 
entertainer? In the first place, as in the old re- 
cipe, ‘‘ First catch your hare,’’ there is everything 
in selecting just the right programme. Having 
decided on this and studied and rehearsed it until 
it goes smoothly, the next step is to give it a trial 
performance before an audience of club women. 
One must not expect compensation for this initial 
appearance. Select the most representative club 
in the neighborhood, and volunteer your services 
for an afternoon's entertainment. You can readily 


tell whether your programme is to be successful, | 


for club audiences are alike the world over, and, if 
one is pleased with your work, you may rest as- 
sured that the others will receive it as graciously. 
If you feel confident im the success of your efforts, 
you are ready to proceed with the next step. The 
clubs, for the most part, arrange their programmes 
in the summer or early fall. Procure one of the 
pamphlets containing a list of the clubs in your 
State Federation, with their officers, and send to 
the secretary of each of these as attractive an an- 
nouncement of your entertainment as you can de- 
vise. Insome states there is an annual club direc- 
tory of speakers issued by the State Federation, 
in which, for a small sum, you may place an an- 
nouncement of your programme. The secretaries 
of the clubs who are interested in your line of work 
will write for further particulars and for your terms. 
At first, while you are comparatively unknown, you 
will be cbliged to accept club rates, which are 
usually ten dollars and your traveling expenses. 
Later, when you have won your spurs and are 
sought by the clubs, you can safely ask more,— 
twenty-five, thirty-five, or even fifty dollars and 
your expenses. 

If your first programme has caught the fancy of 
the clubs, you must have a second ready for the 
next season, for the very clubs where you have ap- 
peared will want you again and again, but always 
with something new. This means eternal vigi- 
lance on the part of the club entertainer; for, in 
order to keep her place in the ranks, she must be 
ever moving forward. 

An entertainment should last about an hour. It 
is far better to leave an audience wishing for more 
rather than tired out with too much even of a good 
thing. 

There are several qualities which the club 
entertainer must possess besides the necessary 
talent. She must have an infinite amount of tact, 
and she must always appear calm and unruffled 
and be able to meet all sorts and conditions of 
women with ease and grace. She must be natural 
and unaffected on the platform, and last, but by no 
means least, she must be well-groomed and well- 
gowned, for even the most extreme of the genus 
‘‘new woman”’ appreciates a good frock, and per- 
sonal appearance counts for a great deal even in 
intellectual clubdom. 


The intellect is really a passive faculty which is roused 
to activity only by its appropriate object. 
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lf You Are a Pianist or a Singer 


you are constantly buying sheet music—and paying high prices for it. It lies in ragged piles around 
the house and becomes scattered and torn. You lose money by buying music in that way, to say noth- 
ing of your loss of time and temper when searching for a particular selection. Why not buy your 
music in volumes, filled with the best selections,and thoroughly indexed? The ‘Library of the World’s 
Best Music” is designed for your needs. Its eight volumes—sheet music size, but light ‘and easy to 
handle—are crowded with the best vocal and instrumental music, carefully selected by an experi- 
enced corps of music editors. If you were to buy the music it contains, one piece at a time, it would 
cost you over $200.00. Through our Musical Library Club—for a limited time—the entire set will cost 
you one-tenth of that amount, and you can pay it in little payments of $1.00 a month. 


The World’s Best Music 


This is the most comprehensive collection of music in existence. 
It contains 2,200 pages of sheet music—which is 500 more than any 
other Musical Library. It is fully indexed, so that any selection 
can be quickly found. The volumes are specially bound so they 
open flat at the piano. All the world-famous composers are repre- 
sented—including such names as Wagner, Liszt, Paderewski, Sulli- 
van, Mozart, Handel, Chopin, De Koven, Strauss, and Gounod— 
but the selections have been so carefully made that none is too 
difficult for the average performer. The work contains 300 instru- 
mental selections by the best composers, including popular and 
operatic melodies, dances, funeral marches, and classic and roman- 
tic piano music. There are 350 best old and new songs, duets, trios 
and quartets. Among the selections are 100 new and copyrighted 
pieces of music by American composers. The volumes are hand 
somely bound in art cloth and half-leather. In number of pages 
of sheet music, number of biographies, and in number of illustra- 
tions, the Musical Library leads all others. 


For the Music Student 


To the student this Library is more than half a musica) education. 
It exhibits, in correct form, all the various classes and schools of 
music, and it is a never-failing source of instruction and pleasure in 
the variety and range of its selections. As a musical cyclopedia it 
is unexcelled, for it contains 500 biographies of musicians and 400 
portraits, many of the last being handsome chromatic art plates in 
colors. Of this Musical Library Margaret E. Sangster, Associate 
Editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, says: ‘“‘I have seldom seen 


A Bookcase Free if you Order at Once. 





Size of Volumes, 9x 12 inches. 


; anything so well worth having in one’shome. I have lingered over 


each part with peculiar pleasure, and have no hesitation in saying that you have made a collection of great value, both in the 
music and in the artistic and biographical features.” 


HALF-PRICE OFFER—To Prompt People 


Our Musical Library Club has secured an entirely new edition of the ‘‘ World’s Best Music” at 
a price slightly above the cost of paper and printing. Onthis account we are able to offer these sets 
at about one-half the regular subscription prices—payable $1.00 a month. Through the Musical 
Library Club—direct from the publisher to the customer—you can secure a set for $21.00 
in cloth binding and $25.00 for half-leather. These sets were previously sold for $35.00 
and $40.00. The edition is small, so to avoid possible disappointment in failing to secure 
a set, cut off the coupon to-day, sign it, and mail it tous. We will then send you a set 
(express paid by us) for examination and use. After five days’ examination, if you 
are not satisfied, return the books to us at our expense. But if you decide to keep 
the set, send us $1.00 at the expiration of five days, and $1.00 a month thereafter 
until the full amount is paid. 


BOOK CASE FREE._w- have a small number of elegant oak-wood bookcases 


that are made especially to hold a set of the ‘‘ World’s Best Music.” Their retail 
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gov 
Societ 
78 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


Please send me on ap- 
proval prepaid, a set of 
“The World’s Best 
Music,” in half-leather. If 
satisfactory I agree to pay $1.00 


2 
< 
a 


price is $4.00 each, but we have decided to offer them as premiums to prompt sub- & aualic to a ae oe 
scribers. To obtain a bookcase free with your set it will be necessary to send » satisfactory I agree to return them 
your order before December 25th, unless you care to pay $4.00—the regular v within 5 days. 


s 


bd 


If this coupon is mailed before December 
25th, [am to receive a bookcase with the 
set free. 


price—for the bookcase. This bookcase is a present from us, and does not 
increase the cost of the books in any manner. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 
78 Fifth Avenue, New York .- 


Eight Dollars 


In ordering cloth, change 24 months to 20 months. 
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ON APPROVAL.—There is never any risk in —_ genuine *‘ Macey” goods—w p every 
article ‘On Approval’’ subject to return at our ¢é: f not found at our factory Ai 40 to 
100 per ce » frontier value n is obtainable anyw oat retail. We prepay freight ints 
east of the Mississip; and North yy Tennessee and North Carolina. (Freight equalized to Points 
beyond.) Ask for Catalogue No. **AA-1.” 


COLD MEDALS--HICHEST AWARDS. 
For su eriori ing. Be material, construction, workmanship, finish and perfect opera- 
indi t ’ Sectional Bookcase received 


tion of * Non- f-receding doors,” the *M 
the Gold Medal,—the highest award at both the Pan-A1 can and Charleston Expositions. 
CAUTION.—Do not ye misled by the Geodiying ebvertiqsmnente of imitators. 
sectional bookcase has a self-receding door that is 
the basic peneetes completely covering these features are o 
other bookcase can embrace the same | ba 4 -y In the 
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petitor has maliciously | advert: the Public” the United States Circuit Court 
da sw in an _ 
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Money in a Strong 
Bank 


S money safely invested. It is profitably in- 


too—if that strong bank pays 


4 Per Cent. Interest 


pounded semi-annually. This bank’s absolute 
irity is best attested by its capital of 


$1,000,000 


and the character and standing of its board of 
directors 
Write for the Boctlet on Banking by Mail. 
DL2IECTORS 


Henry C. Frick J. B. Finley A.W. Mellon 
James McCrea R. B. Mellon J. M. Schoonmaker 
H. C.MecEldowney John Porterfield H. C. Fownes 
James H ‘Lockhart y.N. Frew P. C. Knox 

D. E. Par Geo. I. Whitney F. J. Hearne 


Shaw. 


The UNION SAVINGS BANK, 
Frick Building, - - - Pittsburg, Pa. 
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CAPACITY 999,999,999 
Festest, simplest, handiest, most practical and durable, low-priced calculating machine’ 
Adds, Subtracts, Multiplies, Divide. Cammot make mistakes Computes aing 
columns simoleaneously. Saves time, labor, brain. Lasts e lifetime. Booklet free. 


Cc. B. LOCKE M’F'G CO. 67 wainut se.Kensett,lowa, 


DEAFNESS 
The Morley 
Ear-Drum 


is the most recent and most ef- 
fective invisible device for the 
relief of Deafness. It is easily ad- 
justed, comfortable and safe. Send 
for descriptive booklet. 


The Morley Company, Dept. P 
19 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 






























for a coin like this 

‘or $25 for a of 1894 M. M. “S”, or $3 each 
for certain nickel one, three or five cents, or 
10 to $1500 for thousands 


two cents, and from 
pot rare American and foreign coins, stamps, and 
pa caper money. We pay cash, and for 15 years main- 
es ned an enviable re putation for square dealing. 
simoyesend two stamps for large 4 page circular. 
Numismatic Bank, Boston, Mass, 


KLIP-KLIP 


The Pocket Manicure 
A Unique Little Toilet Article 
for the Pocket. 
Trims, files, shapes, and 
cleans, and keeps the ar 
in perfect condition. 


ro manroure ma 
ver steel, nickel- peed. Sent post- paid on receipt 


*e if your dealer hasn 25c. 
KL PKL IP CO., 586 So, Clinton St., Rochester, N. Y. 


You Can Succeed 


in the poultry business just as we have if = 
follow thesame plans. We tellall about w 
we have done and how we did it, in our new 


year 
6 Poultry for Profit.’ 
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Gives cuts of every fe ety of fowl, together 
with prices for singles, a trios and pens, ani ae 
for hatching, in season. Cuts and plans for poul 


houses. It costs too much meeang and time to be given 
away, but is sent for 10 cen 
TH 


E J. W. MILLER CO. ‘Box 18, Freeport, Ill. 


PHOTOS! 25c. 





Per Doz. 
Size 2 by 3 inches. 

FINELY FINISHED PHOTOGRAPHS. 

HOW TO GET THEM. 

Send any photo with 25c. and 2c. stamp for re’ 

postage, and get 12 elegant! Anished URED * 

p *~hotos made from it. O to returned 

unharmed. Send for free ~ = 

STANTON PORTRAIT GO., 
84 Market Street, - Springfield, Ohio. 
and PRIZE OFFER. 


BE A WRITER! sr ree ove 


THE WRITERS’ AID ASSOCIATION, 150 C Nassau St., New York City. 








Earn money writing stories. Send 
for our free book What Writers Need, 
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AT THE START 
William J]. Lampton 


Young man, 

What is your plan 

Of progress? Are you 

Going to pull through? 

Or will you lie down in the road 
And let your load 

Sink you out of sight 

In the mud? 

Have you white 

And pale, 

That curdles at the hard word “* Fail,” 
And dares not face 

The chances of the race? 

Or, have you red, clear red, 

The good strong color 

All the great have shed 

In deed or thought, 

For every triumph wrought 

Out of what seemed full 

Of the impossible ? 

Have you the nerve 

To serve 

Until you can be master? To wait 
And work outside the gatc 

Until you win 

The strength to open it and enter in? 
Have you the heart to meet 
Defeat 

Day after day, 

And yet hold to the way 

That upward leads, 

And must needs 

Be hard and rough 

To make man tough 

Of sinew and of soul, 

Before he sees the goal ;— 

So, when it is attained, 

He shall have strength to hold 
What he has gained, 

And use it so 

That it to greater good shall grow? 
Young man, 

Think on these things. 

What each one brings 

Is as you choose it; 

You may take 

The stake, 

Or you may lose it. 

Start in 


To win 

And keep straight in the way 
Unflagging to the end; 
‘Whatever it may be 

Is victors 











Chemistry in Modern Business 

[Concluded from page 721] 
tory during his summer vacations, neither asking 
nor expecting financial compensation, but, on the 
contrary, offering what services he can give in re- 
turn for the experience he will receive. If, in ad- 
dition to the experience, he should receive other 
remuneration, he may count his time well spent. 
These few months of experience will give him the 
advantage of being known, and of being better 
equipped to enter a laboratory at the close of his 
college days. First positions are naturally those 
involving some of the necessary laboratory drudg- 
ery, but a willingness to work, and an aptitude for 
the work, will be rewarded by promotion to posi- 
tions carrying greater responsibilities and better 
salaries. In most of our smelters and steel works, 
and other large enterprises which are conducted 
on scientific principles, the chemist is usually in 
a line of promotion leading to the superintendency 
or managership. 

Now, despite the fact that there are many chem- 
ists, there is always room for good men,—for bet- 
ter men. Chemical work requires sure, conscious 
effort of a clear brain, capable of seeing the end 
from the beginning, and having a full knowledge 
of each step taken. It requires ability to keep 
out of a rut,—to keep from performing work in a 
perfunctory manner. To-day’s work must be 
treated as if it were new, despite the fact that it 
may be like that of yesterday. Many chemists, 
not appreciating these things, fail to achieve suc- 
cess in their chosen work. 

Finally, no young man should be advised to | 
engage in chemical work without at the same time 
being cautioned to look well to the health of his 
body. Work in a laboratory is rather confining, 
and those engaged in it should make it a habit to 





indulge regularly in some form of athletic sport, — 
either in a gymnasium or out of doors. It is quite | 
desirable that a chemist should have a souzd mind | 
in a sound body. 
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Corbett’s 
Physical Culture System 


ONE of the foremost athletes i AA —- wm t 7 you by mail 


James J. 


the system that made him p! — — pd - women 

with weak lungs and flabby A 4 can 1 velo) aget ae 
into a healthy rE condition. The man of fifty or the vcd et of 
five finds equa’ fit. Children trained under my system = 
become robust and healthy men and women. A few minutes a day 
with this system will do wonders for you. Each patient will be in- 
structed according to ¥ =s her particular requirements. 

Write for condition nk, book of particulars, my plan of mail 
instruction, terms, = 


JAMES J. CORBETT, 1183 J Broadway, NEW YORK 


THERE IS NO BETTER GIFT 


than a good VIOLIN, MANDOLIN or CUITAR 
The Root Violins 
“CROWN” 






















= you and save you! 
ue Sowouaiog ne 

‘Send forit today. Root 

Folie and Gate ae Strings strongest 
E. T. ReeT aces. 
856 Wabash Av., . hicago 


You Eat a Sideboard 


Every Year in Profits ! order our standard Goods, 
Soaps, Teas, Coffees, ete. (57 kinds of Groceries)—and 
You Get the Profits in a handsome premium. 


Send for Handsome Book of 200 Premiums. 
(Furniture, Silverware, Dinner Sets, Watches, etc, ) 


Premium Shipped at Once With Goods. 
You need not pay us one cent 


Until satisfied with the Premium and Goods. 
Plenty of time allowed to dispose of the goods. 


Address COHEN SOAP CO., Dept. U, Boston, Mass. 
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Pe n Carbon Letter 
Op! es 
Your Letters 
ne While 
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Use any pen and your own stationery. If your on 
does not a it, write for free specimen of work, 


aYere).¢ 


you write 





of infringements. Address Department 2 
PEN-CARBON & MANIFOLD CO.,, 145-7-9 Centre Street, New York. 


SHUMATE DollarRazor 


$] Postpaid ‘*The Razor witha 
Returnable Character.’’ 
questions if 


one better at any price. Panvontee to replace and - 
you oe pot eeent, 
ound. Fines' tent Process. REE “BOOK, Send for i. 
SHUMATE ; RAZOR CO., Dept. H, Austin, Tex. 
For Branch Offices, see Everybody’s. Argosy, Etc. 
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Mr. Stone’s extensive experience with institutions of the highest character better qualifies 


him than other instructors to teach men and women the science of self-development 


MES in every walk of life should have 

a keen interest in their physical 
welfare. Particularly should Lawyers, 
Doctors, Bankers, Clergymen, Educa- 
tors, Merchants and others of sedentary 
occupations, look after their physical 
being. Ten minutes each day devoted 
to intelligent, systematic, persistent ex- 
ercise will actually add years to one’s 
life—a benefit which can hardly be 
measured in dollars and cents. We are 
successfully teaching The Stone Method 
of Scientific Physical Culture to men 
and women in every part of the world. 
It requires only 10 minutes each day, 
in your own room, just before retiring, 
or upon arising. No apparatus what- 
ever is required. 

The Stone Method is a system of 
exertion by which more exercise is ob- 
tained in 10 minutes than by the use 
of apparatus two hours. The exercises 
are rational, moderate, and are taught 
by an instructor thoroughly versed in 
physiology. Does not overtax the heart. 
Our pupils are of both sexes and range 
in age from 5 to 85 years. The Stone 
Method embraces a thorough course in 
deep breathing without extra expense. 


FroLtow our instructions and we pro- 
mise you a fine, strong, well-devel- 
oped physique, which bears every 
evidence of perfect manhood or woman- 
hood; aclear brain; alight step; a splen- 
did £circulation that will make itself 
known in a ruddy complexion; bright 
eyes; sound, easy-working lungs, with 
plenty of room in which to expand; an 
increased appetite; good digestion; an 
active liver; sound, restful sleep; an erect 
carriage. If youare too fat wecan reduce 
your weight to normal, and if you are too 
thin we can increase your weight to what 
itshould be. In aword, we give you great- 
er strength, better health, LONGER LIFE 
There is no guesswork about it, for 
individual instruction is given in every 
case. We take into consideration your 
present condition and object which you 
wish to attain, and give you instructions 
accordingly. You will follow the instruc- 
tions one week and then report, stating 
what results you have accomplished, 
when instructions for another week will 
be sent you, and so on until the course 
is completed. Your case will be given 
the same careful consideration as 
though you were the only pupil. 


WOMEN receive quite as much benefit 
from The Stone Method as men. 
About forty per cent. of our pupils are 
women and the results are most gratify- 
ing. No woman desires the same muscu- 
lar development which she admires in 
men. This proves again the desirability 
of our individual instruction. In every 
case we take into consideration the 
occupation, habits, mode of living, and 
the object which the pupil desires to 
attain and give instructions accordingly. 
We can insure perfect health, a good 
complexion, and, when desired, an in- 
creased chest (or bust) development ; 
we can increase the weight or reduce it; 
we can fill out those hollow places and 
give the form that beautiful contour so 
much desired; we can also reduce the 
abdomen as surely as day follows night. 
Mr.Stone is the only physical instruc- 
tor paying special attention to women 
and children. He is ably assisted in 
this department by Mrs, Ellen Walker, 
who has had a very extensive experi- 
ence,and who alone opens and answers 
letters of a private nature. Confidential 
letters may be addressed ‘‘ Mrs. Ellen 
Walker, care The Stone School.” 





per ayy TED BOOKLETS AND TESTIMONIALS SNT FREE BY MAIL 


It is impossible, in this limited space, to convey an adequate idca of the importance of The Stone Method 
Fy 






in attaining and maintaining perfect development and good health. We have prepared a booklet for men am 
and one for women which explain the system in detail, our plan of mail instruction, etc. These |US 
booklets contain many photos from life, showing what others have accomplished by The Stone Method. 
SENT FREE BY MAIL, together with fac-simile testimonials, measurement blanks, etc. 
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he Factory at Factory Prices 


Christmas Gifts 


sure of giving is in knowing that 
the best of its kind obtainable. 
. . 2? We ship every article “On A 
prov al proval,” subject to return 
if not found 40 per cent. to 100 per ce 
obtainable anywhere at retail. 
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Gold Medals F= superiority of design, material, construc- 
— n, workmanship, and finish. ** Macey ” fur- 
nitu old Medal—the highest award—at both the 
Pan-A i ¢ Ch arleston Expositions. 
$26 (0 uys this beautiful 
D ft Jo 
7 ) ey 


Home Desk 


factory. 
t ’ desk, com- 
bining 2 actical features 
f a regula fice desk—roll 
tox plenty of draw- 
8 ball-bearing 
eful, artistic, 
t retail it would 
5. Ask for 


$27 -00 Buys this 


beautiful leather 


Colonial Rocker 


Direct from the factory. 


Finest machine-buffed genuine 
leather, genuine curled horse- 





, fin 
steel apcines. Solid 





A Splendid Gift for a Gentleman 
$32.00 inxtrious 
Turkish Rocker 


te Jactory. 

’ machine-buffed 
we eather; genuine hair 
ust a ted back; spring 
bearing casters. 
aroon, olive-green or 
a ather. At retaila 
ste $45 to $60. 

No. *AA-3, as 
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Buys this luxurious, 


$40. 00 solid mahogany 
Ta rkish Couch 22yfoor 


the factory. 
hee an — ee Ae — 





78 inches long, 30 inc hes wide, : and is made' 

of best quality of 

tation), and all cushions are genuine curled horse- 

Rich polish finish. Finest steel springs, spring 

ige ba earing casters and diamond-tufted top. Th ‘couch, 
cost $60 to $70. Ask for catalogue No. “AA-.” 


Toall 
W e ~~ pay F reight oall points east of the Mississippi and 
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THE L RE D MACEY CO., Ltd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
s of High-Grade Office and Library Furniture. 
New York, 298-295 Broadway; Boston, 178 Federal 


phia, N. E. Cor. 18th and Market Sts. Chicago, 
ork Life Building. 





TO CALIFORNIA SYE% THE oLp 
SANTA FE TRAIL 

A beautiful. book of 208 pages, profusely illustrated 
with pen drawings by McCutcheon and others, describing 
ne delights of a trip to winterless California over the 
sani A FE on the luxurious California Limited, through 
turesque New Mexico and Arizona.. This book and a 
anh let about Grand Canyon of Arizona mailed for 10 ets. 
Address Gen. Pass. Office A. T.& 8. F-R’y, Chleages 








4 “It’s All in the Lens.” 


If you wish to produce the 
yest results, equip your 
camera with a Turner-Reich 
Anastigmat. 

No other American lens ap- 
Se it in quality. 

Rapid and with beautiful 
definition. 


Send for Catalogue B, free. 
GUNDLACH MANHATTAN 


OPTICAL CO. 
ROCHESTER, «= = 








N. Y. 
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For Mrs. Gen. JOHN A. 


THURTY YEARS IN WASHINGTON, 


orl ife and Scenes i. the Nations 
ently illustrated, low in price, 
nan can easily earn S75 a wi wary ncn. 
ireig sht, give credit, e terms, exclusive 
Ss. D, WORTHINGTON & CO,, Hartford, 
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The Cock The Priest The Man The Maid 


The Rat 


Can 


Worthy 


| this month’s 

installment of 
tangram pictures 
we present the 
promised Zot- 
pourri of illustra- 
tions designed to 
show the possibilities of the seven little angular 
pieces, transformed, as if by magic, into circles and 
graceful curves, which are to aid us in bringing 
the Chinese history of the world down to the pres- 
ent epoch of civilization. 

Competitors. for the prizes offered for original 
designs deemed worthy of representation in the 
work will recognize, in this impromptu handling 
of such a variety of subjects, that school of design 
which Gustav Doré, the great artist, found so in- 
valuable for cultivating artistic boldness, strong 
effect, action, and the portrayal of the distinguish- 


A Locomotive 
‘ d 
; A Swan 





The Seven Tangrams 


A Yawi 











A Hen : ¥ 


York City. 





A Horse 
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Sam Loyd’s Mental Gymnastics 


How the tangrams illustrate an old nursery rhyme 


ALL ik 


The Cow The Dog 


vet hdl 


The Malt The House that Jack bullt 


“Success” Readers Write the 
Missing Eighth Book of Tan? 


One Dollar Will Be Paid for Every Design Which Is 


of Receiving a Place in the Book 


ing features of the animals, birds, or things to be 
represented. 

Any one will be astonished at the ease with 
which original designs can be produced after a lit- 
tle practice, it need only be said in conclusion, that 
to explain the reference to probable fables, or 
proverbs in the original books of Tan, the pres- 
ent grouping shows an attempt to illustrate the 
famous nursery rhyme about :— 

The cock that crowed in the morn, 
That waked the priest all shaven and shorn, 
That married the man all tattered and torn, 
That kissed the maiden all forlorn, 
That milked the cow with the crumpled horn, 
That tossed the dog that worried the cat, 

that killed the rat, that ate the malt, 

that kay in the house that Jack built. 

Address all communications to Sam Loyd, 
Puzzle Editor, SuccEss, University Building, New 







A Schooner 


An Eagle 
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Western Forest Fires 
JOSEPH BLETHEN 


& 
[Managing editor,“‘ The Times,” Seattle, Wasiington] r d t 
THE impression prevails throughout the United esl en 
States, that the recent forest fires in Washing- 
ton and Oregon destroyed standing timber to the 


value of many thousands of dollars. That the 
interesting and native to the situation. 
The fires covered fully fifty thousand acres in F e 
or the holidays 
crops, and stock. - Loss of human life was small > : : 
compared to the extent of the fire, only thirty-three are in single pair boxes 


contrary is true is based on conditions peculiarly Suspenders 
Washington, destroying woods, buildings, bridges, 

e 
deaths being recorded. But the woods destroyed Nice presents 


were the straggling remains of the forest left by the e 
logging operations of a decade; large trees, to be Fifty cents and a dollar 
sure, but waste lumber from the standpoint of the Ask at favorite shop, 


Puget Sound millman. In these woods were many 
clearings, where farmers had erected buildings and 
planted crops. These clearings, save the few which 
lay along running water or beside lakes, were swept 
clean of their contents. 

To understand the condition which makes live 
fir fireproof, one must know that excessive damp- 
ness has brought the fir forests into existence, that 
it exists in these forests, and that when such con- 


or post prepaid from 





dition of dampness is removed, either by cutting | seman ee a 
down the biggest trees or by the cutting of avenues Sa in- wets 
through the woods, allowing the sun's rays to pen- peoninarelesResierik in “asi 


etrate where they never entered before, the remain- | 
ing firs die, dry out and become fit fuel for any 
blaze that may be started. Thus live fir is always 
wet fir. 

Timber men log any given tract of fir system- 
atically, as a mowing machine cuts along the side 
of afield. Should alternate sections be cut down, 
the timber on the sections remaining would soon 
dry out and die, thus becoming a total loss from 
the millman’s standpoint. Should an enthusiastic 
forester cut only the big firs and leave the smaller 
ones standing, with the notion that they would 
thrive and grow, he would fail, unless the experi- 
ence of Puget Sound loggers has been for nothing. 

Logging crews are instructed to burn their waste 
timber as they go, but even in midsummer a log- 
ging crew must pile their waste and allow it sev- 
eral days in which to dry before it can be fired. 
This leads to carelessness, and permits an accu- 
mulation of pitchy lumber that sooner or later be- 
comes a menace to the settler whose inheritance it 
becomes. But this emphasizes the fact that green 
fir, standing or felled, will not burn. Many settlers 
fled into the green fir timber during the recent fires A | ™ LS ¢7 | F T 
and were as safe there as if afloat on the sound. CH bh) 

After the logger has passed, leaving massive 
stumps to become coated with pitch, leaving firs, 
cedars, hemlocks and pine to dry out and become 
food for any fire, the settler comes and begins 
clearing. The land is rich, and he is in a hurry 
to get at it. A shack of split cedar covers him for ~~. 
the first year, and his potatoes and oats are planted av . a, ~ ° 
among massive stumps. As soon as hot weather ¢ Christmas 





of an Equitable Endowment 


—* Policy assures comfort for 


every future 


b 
comes, he begins burning. Burn, burn, burn! It I 
is his only route down through the mass of wood 

to the earth. But occasionally a dry summer and 
a strong wind carries the fire beyond his control, 
and what was his servant turns and rends him. It 
is not timber value that is then destroyed, but the 
house, barn, crop and stock of the settler. 

The only remedy for these fires is a better clean- 
ing up behind the logging crews, and more care on 
the part of the settlers. The recent fire in Wash- 
ington was heaviest in the southwestern section, 
where logging has been carried on for nearly half 
a century, yet.where farming is in its infancy ow- 
ing to slow clearing of land. Settlers who build 
with a knowledge of the danger of fire, and who 
arrange a sure water supply, are safe. Investors 
in standing timber know that their holdings can- 
not burn. 

A forest fire in Washington or Oregon produces 
dense black smoke, caused by the great amount of 
pitch that forms on fir stumps. These stumps burn 
with heat and smoke such as result from the 
burning of a tar barrel. Cedar goes quickly into 
flame with a light-colored smoke and a crackling 
of fiber, but as soon as bark and branches have 
burned the trunk is left to stand, black and scarred, 
and is often cut and worked into shingles. The | if issued at years of age. 
small amount of spruce and hemlock in Oregon 
and Washington woods burns along with the fir. 
««Oregon pine,’’ be it known, is fir. It was named 
pine when the entire northwestern coast was the 
Territory of Oregon. Thus ‘‘Oregon pine’’ and 
‘«Washington fir’’ are one and the same thing, 
and sells as well under either name. 
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Send this coupon for particulars of such a policy issued at your age. 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 120 Broadway, New York. 
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15 Years’ Uninterrupted Success 





parallel in the world as a sterling, money-making opportunity—the 
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The Money-Making Opportunity #- Wo 


Refer to 20 National Banks, the Commercial Agencies, and over 30,000 Customers. 


510 SECURES $510 LO 


HEN ‘“*SUCCESS” printed our first advertisement, two years ago, few people realized the true value 

W and significance of a New York real estate investment. It has been an educational process—and 
our customers are our best advertisers. Some, knowing us, had full confidence in our judgment 

and reliability; others simply took us at our word. We sold only half a million dollars’ worth of 
property the first season; the second season, three and a half millions. To-day, thousands of people the 


country over have been here and thoroughly investigated our proposition and appreciate that it has no 


Safest, Most Profitable Investment To-Day! 


It’s a significant fact that 75 per cent. of our mail-order customers who finally visit New York increase their investment 
from 25 to 200 per cent. and return home with well-grounded enthusiasm, to interest others. Such a record as ours to-day is 
stronger evidence of the worth of our claims than pages of argument, illustration, statistics, and facts. All these we can 
give overwhelmingly, and will for the asking; but we point to the one best proof—results. Nothing could be more conclu- 
sive—the unbia sed verdict of conservative thousands now well posted on the entire situation. 


p in touch with the marvellous growth of New York at the present time, her tremendous building operations and 


almost incredible expansion, is to be convinced that her Brooklyn development must bring to the investor of to-day, within 
a very few years, thousands of dollars for his hundreds invested. The completion of the new bridges and tunnels now under 
way will mark a mighty advance in Brooklyn’s population and upbuilding, with corresponding increase of land 


values. Allour properties lie in the sections first affected by this stimulus and even now showing greatest 
activity. They are right on the edge of the “density belt” which is rapidly overtaking and 
surroundingus. The phenomenal sale of Rugby, well known to ‘“‘SuccEss” readers, 
a year ago, forces us to offer at once—a r earlier than intended—another 
property, in every sense the equal of Rugby, and what is more, 
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WE GUARANTEE it is 









itil paid for, we sell 
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size, subject to 


her cent, increase based on § than we are asking for this remaining property— 


the price at whi h our corps 





have paid us, with6 per cent. 


















259% INCREASE IN 1 YEAR Th T 

For $10 down and $6 pe e Last Large ract 
you ® regular New York | that we can ever hope to offer in Brooklyn, or that can 
Luarantees | Possibly be advertised or sold at anything like present prices. 


‘at the expira- | We shall be restricted in future to scattered blocks and de- 
serge year 1908, this @60 tached lots in various sections—all at much higher prices 


of salesmen will then be sel- b 
ling similar lots, we will re- Se > 
fund all of the money you 





interest additi l. If you » we will credit 
should die at 7 time be- ’ cost of e fare on your 
fore payments have been, completed, we will give to your heirs a purchase; to those living farther awa = will pay a 
deed of the lot without further cost. ou should lose empiloy- = Cc 

ment or be sick you will not forfeit the land. proportion equal to round-trip Chicago 

Maribor cupies the corner of the 31st ward nearest City Hall, and b ded by Gr d Avenue, 60th Street, Bay Parkway (22nd 
Avenue) and Kings Highway, a half mile west of four of our other properties which have been such ph nal We are de- 
veloping it with the same high class of park-like imp: n exact d with city specifications, on 60, 80, and 100-ft. streets, 
boulevarded with macadam, granolithic curbing, gutters and sidewalks, with flower-beds, trees and ennerys city water, etc. Trans- 
portation facilities are of superior character, and with the new transit, it will be within 20 minutes of city Hall. 

Remember that our guarantee absolutely insures you an increase, or your money will be refunded. In fact, as these Marlboro lots 
are already selling fast, we hereby agree, in order to secure for you the earliest ble advan of selection and an immediate share 
in the increase of values, to return to you—cheerfully and without quibbling—all the money you have paid us, if you are not perfectly 
satisfied, on examining our entire proposition wi! one year, that it is exactly as represented, Isn’t this fair? Sit right down and 
mail us $10. Wou’ll never regret it. 


WOOD, HARMON & CO., Dept. F 7, 257 B’way, New York 


“There is no doubt the property offered by Wood, Harmon & Co.,in the 29th and 31st wards, represents one of the best investments a 
man of limited income can possibly make within the corporate limits of Greater New York. It can be said without hesitancy that Wood, 
Harmon & Co. are perfectly reliable, and are worthy the fullest confidence of the investor, whether he resides in Greater New York or any 
other section of the United States. 


THE NASSAU NATIONAL BANK OF BROOKLYN.” 


WE GIVE A 
FREE TRIP TO NEW YORK 


As a guarantee of good 
faith, we agree with all 

rsons living East of 

hicago to pay you in 
cash the cost our 
railroad fare toNewY ork 
and on if ae! = 
our pro; an 
one word of this adver- 
tisement a misrepre- 
sentation; or in case 














THE INTERNAL 


MORE IMPORTANT THAN THE EXTERNAL. 


If external cleanliness is essential to health, how much more important is internal cleanliness! 
Every disease arises from the retention of waste and ——— matter in the system— Nature’s draina: 
being clogged. Inthe vast majority of cases the clogging is in the colon or large intestine. Positively 
the one harmless and efficient means of clearing away this waste is the internal bath given with the 


“<j. B. L. CASCADE”’ 


the only appliance specially made for the successful practice of the Internal Bath. It is simple in 
construction, absolutely safe—invariably effective and can be applied by Ayo 

rhis treatment is a sovereign remedy for and prevention of 90 per cent. 0! Digestive derange- 
ments. It is hygienic, scientific and logical. It isa perfect tonic with no after depression. Itsaction 


Makes and Keeps One Healthy 


Have you read of the wonderful cures made by the Internal Bath? Dpoyas know that it goes to 
t of all disease and eradicates the cause? Do you know that many of the greatest physicians 
world endorse and prescribe this treatment? Do you know that such eminent people as the 

ing use the Internal Bath: U.S. Senator A. P. Gorman, Maryland; Ex-GovernorGoodell, V er- 
i | Tyrtoff, St. Petersburg, Russia; Col. A. O. Granger, Girard Building, Philadelphia, 

Gen 8. Peck, G.A.R.; Miles Devine, Chicago, lll.; Marguerite Sylva, and a host of others. 












Were it possible to reproduce here our file of voluntary letters of commendation received from 
prominent people who do not ordinarily permit the use of their names in advertisements, no doubt 
could exist in one’s mind as to the extraordinary merit of the “J. B. L. CASCADE ” treatment. 
As proof of what the Cascade treatment will do we call your attention to the following letter from 
Mr. H. A. Joyce, one of the prominent merchants of Cambridge, Md. 


The Ralston Health Club, which as an organization has had the greatest growth 
of this or any age, having almost Ten Million Members Throughout the World, 
authorizes us to say: ‘Our Cascade is not endorsed by the Ralston Health Club 
of America, as that Club never endorses anything, no matter how good, but IT 
HAS BEEN OFFICIALLY ADOPTED BY THE CLUB FOR ITS USE IN THE 


INWARD BATH TREATMENT, which is one of its many systems of natural cure.’’ © 


We want to send free to every person, sick or well, a simple statement setting forth this treat- 
ment. It contains matter which mast interest every thinkin person. If you live in New York 
you are earnestly invited to call, but if you cannot call, write for our pamphlet, ‘* The What, The 
bs ny The ¥ ay. which will be sent free on application, together with our Great Special Offe 
or this month only. 


TYRRELL’S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE 


Clerk 3 T, 1562 Broadway, New York. 


BATH 





Mr. H. A. JOYCE 


- CAMBRIDGE, MD., Aug. 7, 1900. 
Pror. Cuas, A. TYRRELL: 

Dear Sir—I deem it a duty I owe 
you, as well as my fellow man, to say 
I have been restored to perfect health 
by the use of the fiushing treatment 
80 easily accomplished by the “J. B. 
L. Cascade.” Previous to its use I 
was in very bad health, and in fact 
was almost in despair of ever getting 
well, but thanks to you and your won- 
derful invention, and the loving kind- 
ness of a merciful God, I am now in 
splendid health. 

Gratefully yours, 
H. A. JOYCE. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE 
Arthur E. Bostwick 


[* was recently shown by George Claude, a French sci- 

entific lecturer, that hydrogen can be easily separated 
from ordinary illeminating gas, of which it is a constituent, 
by subjecting the gas to in- 
tense cold by passing it A and Easy Way 
through liquid air. All the of Hydrogen 
components except the hy- 
drogen liquefy at once, and can be drawn off. This can 
be shown by passing gas through liquid air in a tube and 
then lighting it. It burns brightly at first, but the flame 
soon turns a feeble blue, nothing being left in gaseous 
form but the bydrogen. 

a 


RECENT investigations go to strengthen the belief that 
we do our best thinking with the back of the brain, 
and that that portion of the organ is entitled to be re- 
garded as the seat of intellect. e left half of the brain 
is also looked upon as preéminently the intellectual half 
by some authorities. Dr. Phelps, 
Where Is the Seat a recent student on the subject, 
of the Mind? notes that the right half is capable 
of sustaining severe injury without 
showing marked ill effects. Cases of this kind have often 
puzzled physiologists, but the mystery disappears if we ad- 
mit that the left half of the organ does most of our think- 
ing. Some authorities are inclined to think that the halves 
of the brain are in a measure separate, so that every man 
may be said to have two brains. But none of these con- 
clusions is yet definitely accepted by all scientific men, 


a - 


NTIL recently, all germ diseases were supposed to be 
caused by microbes, and for uniformity even such 
germs as appeared to belong to some other division of the 
vegetable kingdom were classified as microbian. Now, 
however, it is recognized that a very large number of in- 
fectious diseases are due to 
organisms which, though mi- Germ Diseases that Are 
nute, have no relationship not Due to Microbes 
with the microbes at all. So 
many of these have been discovered, that M.Gedoelst, a 
Belgian author, has written a book about them under the 
title, ‘‘ Parasitic Fungi of Men and Animals’’ (Brussels, 
1g02). A French reviewer states that these non-microbian 
vegetable parasites cause various complicated diseases of 
the skin, the digestive or respiratory organs, or even 
of the whole system, and that though the causes of these 
are now recognized, their symptoms and proper treatment 
are yet imperfectly understood. 
a 


OE of the chief lessons of the recent naval maneuvers, 
according to Rear Admiral Higginson,—if we may 
credit interviews published soon after their completion,-- 
is that the ships of our navy must be equipped with a 
wireless telegraphic system. ‘‘Its value to me would have 
been incalculable,"’ the ad- 
Naval Vessels Must Have miral said. ‘‘I could have 
Wireless Telegraphy spoken my ships at sea,day 
or night, at any moment, 
whereas they have been far beyond signaling distance and, 
as it were, beyond my reach.'’ The ‘‘ Western Electri- 
cian,’’ which quotes Mr. Higginson’s words with the com- 
ment that wireless outfits do not always work as smoothly 
as he seems to think, also notes some interesting French 
experiments on wireless communication with submarine 
torpedo-boats. No matter whatits present limitations may 
be, no future navy can do without space telegraphy. 
a o 


NE of the first activities of the newly created Carnegie 
Institution, is to be along the line of marine biolog- 
ical work. ‘The laboratory that has been maintained for 
many years at Wood's Hole, Massachusetts, by private 
enterprise, is to be turned over to the institution and pro- 
vided with facilities for re- 
search that will make it the Work of the Carnegie 
finest establishment of its kind Institution 
in the world. This move does 
not meet the approval of all scientific men, some of whom 
would have preferred that the institution should subsidize 
the laboratory, leaving it under its present management. 
They profess to see, in the proposed transfer, a step toward 
a centralized control of scientific work, which they deplore. 
Most people, however, will not be disposed to quarrel with 
any arrangement that is directed toward the increase of 
America's contribution to the world’s stock of knowledge. 
7 - 


A NEw plan for an improved dirigible balloon, submitted 
to the Paris Academy of Sciences by M. Torres, and 
reported on favorably by a committee of that body, em- 
braces some points of interest. The author, who is a 
mathematician of repute, has made a careful study of the 
conditions of stability of di- 
Proposed In-provements rigible balloons. He recom- 
in Dirigible Balloons mends, among other things, 
placing the screw at the end 
of the balloon, instead of on the car, so as to bring the 
propulsive force and the air-resistance into the same 
straight line; reducing the length of the car and suspend- 
ing it very close to the balloon, which should be fitted with 
a rigid interior keel; dividing the balloon into gas-tight 
compartments, the inflation of each of which is controlled 
by the operator; and the surrounding of the motor with 
an incombustible sheath from which the products of com- 
bustion are hid away clear of the balloon, through a tube. 
‘‘Cosmos"’ states that M. Torres’s ideas are to be em- 
bodied shortly in an actual machine. 
a 


THE possibility of using oil as fuel in high-speed vessels, 
such as the Atlantic liners, is being discussed anew, 
owing to the recent discovery of new sources of fuel-oil 
and the invention of improved systems of burners. The 
German navy is now using oil as an auxiliary fuel on the 
China station, and the German 

steamship companies now have Oil as Fuel Coming 
six ships that burn nothing else. to the Front 
No less than thirty regular oil- 

supply stations for ships already exist and the number is 
rapidly increasing. It has been calculated that the use of 
oil fuel increases the radius of action of a war-ship by fifty 
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per cent. weight for weight, and by nearly ninety per cent. 
if all the coat space can be utilized for oil-storage. E. P. 
Watson, writing on this subject in the ‘Scientific Ameri- 
can,”’ predicts the early adoption of the new fuel. 

o 7 


T appears, from recent exhaustive experiments by Profes- 
sor Backhaus of Kénigsberg University, that although 
the flavor of cow’s milk is influenced, as everyone knows, 
by various articles of food, 
the taste of the milk also Influence of Cow’s Food 
depends, and in a sstill on the Taste of Milk 
more important degree, on 
the animal's own peculiarities. Some cows persist in 
giving milk with a flavor strong or disagreeable, no matter 


what they are fed, and such milk is often the cause of dis- 


orders of the digestive system. 
cm a 
“KEEP your window open at night!’ urges a writer in 
“The Hospital,’’ London. Zola died of asphyxia- 


tion in a closed room, and the French newspapers naively 
remarked that his windows “naturally had to be closed at 


night.” The fear of ‘‘ night air’’ is not confined to France, 
yet the poisons are chiefly within; 
The Danger of and, even if there isno deadly carbon 


Closed Windows monoxide to kill one in a few hours, 

as it did M. Zola, the products of 
respiration and other bodily effluvia that fill our sleeping 
rooms are no less fatal in the long run. ‘‘The average 
Englishman,”’ 
animal that he thinks himself,’’ and Americans certainly 
need not flatter themselves that they are any better. 

a a 


NEw fireproof material, or rather a new combination of 
fireproof substances, is described by the London cor- 
respondent of ‘‘The Scientific American.’’ It is the in- 
vention of a Russian officer, who has named it ‘‘ uralite,’’ 
from the mountain range where its chief constituent, as- 
bestos, is found in large quantities. 
The asbestos is ground to a fine Another Fireproof 
pulp, and pressed into sheets, which Mai 
are glued together and saturated 
with soluble glass. The mateiial thus obtained,which can 
be treated like wood. is waterproof, is not affected by cli- 
mate, and is ap clectric insulator, besides being twice as 
strong as Portiand cement, and hence valuable for floors 
and ceilings. ‘The price is about seven cents a square foot. 
a a 


.-. is suggested by Louis Rabourdin, a French writer, that 
in each of the new stars that blaze forth in the heavens 
fronr time to time, we see the destruction of a celestial 
audy by a volcanic cataclysm. At any rate, he says, if 
part of the earth’s crust underlying the ocean should give 

way, our earth would doubtless 
New Stars and present in succession, to a distant 
Voicanic Eruptions observer, the same series of ap- 

pearances that we witness in the 
case of zovae or ‘‘new stars.'’ First, there would be an 
outburst of blazing hydrogen from the sea-water, decom- 
posed by the earth’s internal heat, then fusion of the whole 
crust, reducing the globe again to a molten state,and then 
the gradual extinction of its light owing to cooling. As 
cooling would first take place locally, we should have a 
variable star, the darkened portions being periodically 
brought into view by the rotation of the globe. 

a 7. 


M°t people have at least queried whether the abnormal 

coolness of the past season might not be connected 
in some way with the West India volcanic disturbances, 
Scientific men have generally refused to entertain the idea 
for a moment, and have laughed the case out of court, but 
at least one writer, M. Paul Combes, 
treats the matter seriously. In an article Cold Weather 
in ‘‘Cosmos,”’ he maintains that thereis and Volcanoes 
a reasonable probability that the West 
India eruptions have altered the course and volume of the 
Gulf Stream by raising the sea-bottom; and, as he holds 
to the old theory of the influence of the Gulf Stream on 
European climatic conditions, the conclusion of an altered 
climate follows easily, at least for his own continent. He 
does not consider the case of America. Most meteorolo- 
gists regard the influence of the Gulf Stream on Europe 
as an exploded myth, but M. Combes denies this. 

- 





says this writer, ‘‘is by no means the cleanly | 





THE rose-red prominences on the sun's disk, which can 
be seen during a total eclipse, and also at other times | 
by the aid of special appliances, are usually regarded as 


eruptions of glowing hydrogen. 
gas could easily swallow up in flame a plait of the size of 
our earth, and until recently it was also 
The Eruptions thought that they move with almost in- 
on the Sun credible velocity,—thousands of miles 
a second. According to a theory pro- 
pounded by Professor Julius, of Heidelberg, however, it 
may be that this speed is illusory. ‘The evidence of it was 
the displacement of the hydrogen lines of the solar spec- 
trum in a direction always associated with rapid motion 
toward the observer. But, according to Professor Julius, 
this motion may be analogous to that of a line of breakers 
along a slanting shore,—not a transference of the same ac- 
tual particles, but a successive appearance of the same 
phenomenon at varying heights in the sun's atmosphere. 


a o 


Bs of skin removed from the body do not die at once, 

but live a considerable time,—that is, they show the 
same characteristic reactions as when attached to the body. 
One of these signs is the reaction obtained in healthy skin 
to strong electric shocks and this has been observed as 
long as ten days after removal from the 
body. ‘The reaction always takes place Vitality of 
when the skin is tested within forty-eight Human Skin 
hours after removal. Observations on 
skin-transplantation in surgery show that skin may be kept 
alive, with proper precautions, for as long a period as 
twenty-one days, when it may be grafted successfully. The 
‘“‘Lancet”’ even tells of a case where from skin parings 
preserved for six months in sterile fluid, sixteen out of 
twenty-two transplantations were successful. This is a 
striking example of the fact, familiar to physiologists, that 
the local death of a part and the general death of the 
whole organism may occur independently, so that a part 
may die while the body lives, and, on the other hand, a 
part may live for some time after the body has died. 


These masses of blazing | 
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[IX the Far West, where a 
the Smith & Wesson is 
perfect revolver fashioned, a 


All Smith & Wesson Revol- 
vers have this monogram 





“WITH THE WOLF HOUNDS” 


address for ten 
trade-mark stamped on the ¢¢ = cents in silver. In the Theuhey Scribner’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Smart 
frame. None others are Set, and Churchman we will reproduce “‘ The Horse Thief,”” one of Dan Smith’s 
genuine. realistic Western pictures. 
60 STOCKBRIDGE SPRINGFIELD, 
roceomivor «GMT TH & WESSON ™xon 


COPYRIGHT, 1902, 
BY SMITH & WESSON 


revolver receives its severest test in daily service, 
used in preference to all others. It is the most 
nd is supreme in accuracy and reliability. 


We have published a limited number of — = in exact reproduction of Frederic 


Remington’s spirited huntin: Wolf Hounds,” on heavy plate 
paper, 14 x 15 inches in size. 


icture, “ 
e will send prepaid a copy to an 








‘The Southern 
Mutual 
Investment 
Company 
i of Lexington, Ky. 





$1,000,000 Paid in Redeemed Endowments 
$669,898.41 (September 25th, 1902) in Assets 
$100,000 Deposited with the State of Kentucky 





The Oldest, Largest and Strongest Co-operative 
Investment Company. The Endowment Bonds of the 
Company Provide Most Profitable Investment for the 
Living Investor. Profit Making—Profit oa 
Loans. Cash Values. Surresder Privileges. er- 
able. Indisputab‘e. Payments Returned in Event of 
Death. Premiums Payable in Single, Annual, Monthly 
or Weekly Installments. For particulars apply to 


A. SMITH BOWMAN, Secretary and General Manager, Lexington, Ky. 
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T is necessary to press down the keys 
of a Fox Typewriter only % inch, 

by a light 2 ounce stroke, to make a 
perfect type impression on the paper. 

In other makes the key dip is % to % 
of an inch. : 

The difference in a days work means 
a physical saving to the operator and 
lessens the wear and tear on the ma- 
chine 

This is one reason why a Fox Type- 
writer and typewriter operator last 
longer and do more work with less 
wear and weariness than is otherwise 
possible. 

The Fox combines ald the up-to-date, 
good features a typewriter should have. 

Send for free catalog, . 
handsomely illustrated, 
with full information about 
our “Free on Trial Plan.” 


Fox Typewriter Co. Ltd. 


460 Faont Sr. 
GRAND Rapips, MicH, 








Special Crop 


_ Special Crops is a monthly magazine of 16 pages, 
devoted exclusively to growing and marketing Ginseng. 
It is the official organ of the New York State Ginseng 
Growers’ Association, and is everywhere recognised as 
authority. GINSENG is to-day the most sought for and 
the greatest money-making plant that grows in the United 
States. We know of a Bed only 40 feet square that 
has given its owner this season in seed alone $960.00 in 
h, and the bed is in better shape for next sea- 
1 it was this. Another garden that has been set 
© years gave its owners $10,000.00 this year in 
, and if they cared to dig and sell the plants they 
would easily bring $30,000.00. This garden covers nearly 
one acre. Ginseng is bound to become an important 
, our exports, government officials estimating that 
oo can be marketed annually. Special Crops 
gives full and complete directions for growing and mar- 
} keting. We have an able staff of contributors, including 
| such men as Geo. Stanton, who has been growing Gin- 
seng for nearly twenty years and has now retired wealthy. 
Ginseng is just the thing for city and village people, 
who have but little ground. One square rod can easily 
be made to give an annual income of $200.00. 


Subscription Price, 75 cts. Sample Copy, 10 cts. 
We cannot supply back numbers as the issues of last 
are exhausted. Subscriptions must begin with December. 
Address, SPECIAL CROPS, Skaneateles, N.Y. 
particulars and new k free. 
features; previous experience unnecessar’ 


$2 FINE BATH CABINETS’ 
Robinson Thermal Bath Co. 
write today. KUSHION KOMFORT SHOE CO 





















Placed in your home on payment of 
Write to-day for our special 
J \ 
fk 645 Jefferson St., Toledo, 0. 
CHANCE "Ss0 to 150 per 


November Offer. 
STATE AGENTS WANTED 
week and upwards positive; men and 
women wanted everywhere to operate 


Position worth $1,200 to $1,500 
‘or 
: sales 
pester s for the best, most attractive ladies’ shoe 















per year and expenses. Send 
nown; ten new remarka 
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CAMERAS 
Produce Perfect PICTURES 
The standard cameras of thé world. One 
quality—many styles. For sale by all dealers. 
ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO., Rochester, WN, Y. 


DIAMONDS—WATCHES 


Sold on easy payments, $1.00 a week and 
upwards. Goods delivered on first payment. 
All sizes, styles, designs and makes. 

CATALOGUE FREE, explains our plan. 
For particulars address Department 64. 


THE WALKER-EDMUND CO., 
126 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


























Send us your address and we will 

a a ure show you how to make $8 a day 
absolutely sure; we furnish the 

work ‘and teach you free; you 

t work in the locality where you live. Send us-your address 
and we will explain the business fully ; yenpenanes eaenee- 

tee a clear profit of $8 for every day’s work, absolutely eure. 


While @t once. ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 78O, Detroit, Mich, 
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When Lincoln Met the Wool- 
Carder’s Beautiful Niece 


An early romance of the Great Commoner 
Jesse W. Weik 


T# day of the old-fashioned 

wool-carder is gone. In 
fact, but few people now living 
have ever seen that primitive 
and cumbersome but very use- 
ful machine which prevailed so 
extensively in the early part of 
the last century, when our fore- 
fathers, with patient and laborious 
care, carded the wool into rolls, 
and our grandmothers afterwards, 
with swift and nimble fingers, 
spun it into yarn. In each town or village, in 
those days,some man was usually selected to oper- 
ate such a machine, generally propelled by horse 
power, to which the people, coming from every di- 
rection far and near, would bring the season’ s sup- 
ply of wool to be disentangled and carded into 
shape for the spinning-wheel and the loom. Being 
the leading, and frequently the. only manufactur- 
ing concern in the locality, it was not only the prin- 
cipal source of commercial and industrial activity, 
but also the public market place or forum, where 
all the great and perplexing questions that stirred 
the village community were analyzed, discussed, 
and disposed of. When it had finally attained 
these lofty and important proportions, it was known 





J. M. LOCKWOOD 


as the carding-mill. 


An institution of this kind was in existence in 
the year 1827, in the village of Princeton, Indiana. 
The owner, James Evans, had intrusted its opera- 
tion to a bright and industrious young man of 
eighteen, who, with his parents, had emigrated nine 
years before from Westchester County, New York, 
and whose conduct and management of the indus- 
try committed to his charge had, in the highest 
degree, won the confidence and approval of his em- 
ployer. Evans himself spent but little time about 
the mill, so that the young man at once exercised 
the functions of the proprietor, superintendent, 
operator, and. cashier. His name was John M. 
Lockwood, and the same zeal and devotion to duty 
has characterized his life ever since; for,although 
almost seventy-five years have elapsed since the 
days of the Evans carding-machine, he is still en- 
joying, in an unusual degree, at the advanced age 
of ninety-three years, full possession of all his facul- 
ties. While engaged in the service of Mr. Evans, 
an incident occurred, the nature and results of 
which are best understood if we adhere to the wool- 
carder’s version. 


He Rode Thirty Miles with a Load of Wool 
‘«In the afternoon of a particularly warm, dry 
day, in August, 1827,’’ is the testimony of Mr. 
Lockwood, ‘‘a tall, beardless, long-legged boy about 
my own age, dressed in a suit of well-worn brown 
jeans, the trousers of which he had long before 
outgrown, and wearing a woolen hat and coarse, 
heavy, plain-cut leather shoes of the style then in 
vogue among the backwoods people, came riding up 
tothemill. Behind him, tied over th: horse’s back, 
was a bunch of wool, which, after dismounting, he 
carried across the road and dropped at my feet, 
asking if it could be carded. I-answered in the 
affirmative, but added that people who patronized 
the wool-carder, like those who c=rried their grain 
to the grist mill, had to await their turn; but, when 
he told me that he had ridden from a point in the 
interior of Spencer County, at least thirty miles 
away,I relented somewhat and decided that, in his 
case, I would be justified in waiving the ordinary 
rule. On account, therefore, of the long return 
journey that lay before him,I promised that his 
work should be done in advance of its turn,and 
that it would be ready for him before the close of 
the afternoon,—an announcement that evidently 
yielded him great relief. In response to my re- 
quest, he gave me his name, but, being a new one 
to me,and one I had never before heard, he looked 
over my shoulder and carefully spelled it as I 
wrote it down in the little book which contained 
the history of the day’s.transactions. There were 
two ways, I explained to him, of settling for the 
work: either by paying cash or taking the requisite 
toll. ‘But I have no money,’ he interrupted in a 


melancholy tone of voice, —‘so that you will have 
to keep out wooi enough for your pay.’ 

««Fcr some time he lingered about the place, 
watching the machine do its work, occasionally 
clucking to old Davey, the veteran sorrel horse 
whose dignified but uncertain movement, save 
when under the strict surveillance of an overseer, 
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we a ‘ ’ ve 
Wild’s Linoleum 
May cost a little more than inferior imitations, 
that May appear as good. When you purchase 
Linoleum you pay its extra cost to secure dura- 
bility, and this can only be determined by the 
reputation of the maker, or by your own exper- 
ience. 

For thirty years ‘‘Wild’s Linoleums” have set 
the standard and made Linoleums famous for 
wear. 

Be certain that the trade-mark ‘‘Wild’s Lin- 
oleum” is stamped on the back. If your dealer 
does not handle them, write us. 


American Linoleum Mfg. Ca. 


11 and 13 Thomas Street, New York. 
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Any one of these hats to be 
sent by mail to any address, 
upon receipt of 50 cents in 
cash, 0 or 

1s 


In ordering,give 


color and 
number de- 
sirec. 
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Middletown Hat Co., 
Middletown, N. Y. 








‘‘NewGem” 
Safety 


Send for Catalogue “SMART SHAPES IN HATS.” 
Razors 
make an 


NEW GEM azo 
sna coe Eee = ideal gift. 


It’s the easiest, quickest, clean- 
“a\est, safest, healthiest, pleas- 
antest shaving device ever de- 
vised. You simply can’t do 





damage with ’em. Booklet 
mauled on request. 
tn Tin Box, - $2.00 


Automatic St 

Machine and — } = $2.00 
See. : Your jeweler or cutlery dealer will 

sell you or buy direct trom tas ad 


The Gem Cutlery Co., 42 Reade St., New York. 











Pocket Knife 


Stag or Pearl Handle. Sent 
is 


postpaid for 50c. This 
ee Se een Sate 
4 « Horrs” Free. 


lery. 
SHIPLEY, 484 Market St., Philadelphia. 


[PARKER'S 

CLEANSES AND BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR. 

PROMOTES A LUXURIANT GROWTH. 

Never Fails to Restore Gray Hair to 
Its Youthful Color. 


Prevents Scalp Dieomend ioals Foving. 
VISITING 
CARDS Pott 3 5 


Latest and correct styles and sizes. Order filled day received. Sat- 
isfaction teed. Not obtainable elsewhere 
eee ts + rae ble Ww at twice the price. 


K. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., Dept. 204, St. Louis, Mo. 
BEST REPEATING SHOT CUN ONLY § j 5 75 
s 































repeater made. Send $5; gun sent C. 0. D., balance 


0.75 
79 = N.Y. 


Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR. 
You have the same chance. Start a Mail Order Business at home. 
We tell you how. Money coming in daily. normous profits. 
Everything furnished. Write at once for our ‘ Starter” and Free 
particulars. KE. 8. Krueger Co., 155 Washington St., Chicago. 


uy PEWRITERS 
peau eee ARE AT EAT a owben Boyar 


and expressage ;examination allowed. F. Bann: y 
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furnished the motive power for the mill; finally he 
left, strolling down the road toward the other end 
of the village. Later in the afternoon he returned, 
finding his wool properly carded into rolls and 
ready for delivery. It was wrapped in the same 
sheet and fastened at the top and ends by the same 
thorns which had held it in place on the long jour- 
ney from Spencer County. I remember that he 
had eighteen pounds, and I ‘tolled’ one-sixth of it, 
or three pounds. 

‘« After I had handed him the little ticket or 
slip containing his name and the bill, or figures, 
of the transaction usual in such a case, he started 
to go; but, before he reached the door, he halted, 
turned about, dropped his bundle to the floor, and, 
by a motion of his head, beckoned measide, indi- 
cating by look and gesture that he had something 
significant as well as private to sayto me. I 
stepped back a few paces so as to avoid,as much as 
possible, the noise of the machine. ‘I don’t want 
to keep you away from your work,’ he said; ‘but, 
before I left town, I thought I would like to ask you if 
you know Julia Evans,’ mentioning the name of 
my employer's niece. ‘Yes, I know her well,’ I re- 
sponded, ‘and she is not only among the handsom- 
est, but also one of the best girls in town.’ 


One Glimpse of Her Beautiful Face Upset Him 


‘It was then that he confided to me, with some 
secrecy, the fact that he had passed Miss Evans in 
the street a short time before; that she had bowed 
to and saluted him, as was then customary even be- 
tween strangers, and that from a passer-by he had 
learned her name. It was very evident that he 
was thoroughly captivated by her beautiful face and 
figure, for she was, indeed,a charming girl, and ad- 
mittedly the village belle. Although it was late 
in the afternoon, and a long ride lay before him, 
he seemed somewhat reluctant to go. The glimpse 
of Julia Evans’s face had clearly upset him. His 
bundle lay where he had dropped it on the floor, 
and, under pretense of stopping, now and then, to 
get a drink of water before he started, or of repair- 
ing a broken strap in his horse’s bridle, he contin- 
ued to linger about the mill, occasionally renewing 
his questions to me about Miss Evans and in every 
way manifesting the deepest interest in her. 

««My endorsement of the girl and my testimony 
as to her sweetness of character as well as her 
beauty had, evidently, found a ready and deep- 
seated lodgment in the young swain’s heart, for 
he finally expressed a purpose to return, and, 
wonderingly, asked me if I thought she would 
consent to an introduction. I cannot specifically 
recall the fact now, but I have no doubt that I 
felt warranted in promising to arrange and secure 
the coveted presentation to the girl in case 
he should return. I shall never forget the ear- 
nest, anxious look on his face, and I confess that 
I laughed, after he was gone, when I thought 
of the impression his tall, awkward figure, his 
coarse,homespun attire, and his rude backwoods 
manners would make on the heart of pretty Julia 
Evans, who, considering the time and place, had 
enjoyed somewhat superior advantages, and, al- 
though living in a new and undeveloped country, 
was, nevertheless, in view of her surroundings, 
far above the average in beauty, education, and 
womanly accomplishments. At length, having left 
the mill, he crossed the road, mounted his horse, 
fastened the bundle of wool behjnd him, waved 
me an adieu,and rode away. At aturn in the road 
he disappeared from view, and I returned to my 
work. I could not help thinking all the afternoon 
of that solitary traveler and the long journey 
through the thirty or more miles of thick and 
lonely forest that lay between Princeton and his 
backwoods home in the wilds of Spencer County.’’ 


In Those Days, such a Journey Was not Remarkable 


Time passed on. Thirty-one years had elapsed, 
and the West rocked in the throes of that mem- 
orable agitation against the further extension of 
human slavery. A great political meeting was 
held at Mt.Carmel,a town in Illinois on the bluffs 
overlooking the Wabash River, in September, 1858. 
To this meeting repaired many of the people from 
Princeton, Indiana, distant only ten miles, among 
them John M. Lockwood,no longer James Evans's 
young wool-carder, but a man of wealth and influ- 
ence in the community, and deeply interested in 
the great and momentous political questions that 
then agitated the nation. To the tall,earnest man 
who, by his eloquent and impassioned protest 
against the further encroachment of the arrogant 
slave power, sought, that day,to arouse the people 
to the needs of the hour, he listened with deep and 
reverent attention. The reader need hardly be told 
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Globe“Wernicke 


«VERTICAL FILING SYSTEM 


ee 


“SIN UPRIGHT UNITS 


A radical departure in vertical cabinets. A distinct improvement in vertical 
files. Drop front, open sides, extension slides underneath, and follower operated 
at sides, are valuable features combined in this file. Greater capacity, more ease 
in operation, and absolutely no creeping or slipping of papers or folders at bottom, 
are among the striking advantages. Furnished in upright units, each unit a com- 
plete cabinet, and capable of unlimited horizontal extensions. Units securely 
bolted together at top and bottom. The practical and valuable advantages in this 
vertical cabinet system have never been equalled; the material, construction and 
finish are unsurpassed ; and all furnished 


AT THE LOWEST COST. 


Carried in stock by dealers in principal cities, or direct from factory, freight paid 
Ask for Catalogue Y-802 








Originators and larges* manufacturers In the world of “ Elastic” Cabinets, 
Book , Card Ind , etc. 


She Globe“Wernicke Co, Cincinnati 


NEW YOPK—380-382 Broadway. CHICAGO—224-228 Wabash Ave. 
BOSTON—91-93 Federal St. LONDON—44 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 




















if | Did Not Know 


my system for obtaining and retaining Perfect Health and Physical 
Development to be better than any other course in existence (irrespec- 
tive of cost of other courses), I would not buy space in this Magazine to 
tell you about it. 

Write me a postal today and you will learn why my course by mail 
is superior in every particular. It is not simply a course of ‘‘ Physical 
Culture,” but a Scientific, yet simple system and method giving you and 
enabling you to retain 


Perfect Health and 
Physical Development 


* A chain is only as strong as its weakest link,” and so it is with you. If you are to continue having a strong 
and active mind you must be kept or made strong physically, or your “chain” of strength will soon be broken. 
Why not strengthen the chain on which hangs your success in life. 

At this age the mental and physical energy necessary to attain success in either social, business, professional, 
or political life is sure to overtax us unless something is done to prevent it. 

Don’t be content with taking medicines to “assist nature’ but let me teach you how to take beneficial exercise 
so that your entire system will resist disease. If you have ill health my advice and system of exercises will bring 
you good health. If you have good health my course will enable you to retain it throughout a long life. 

The retaining of your strength is essential to success in life—it is more—it is a duty you owe not only to your- 
self but to your family and your Creator. 

I want every reader (man or woman), whether directly interested in Physical Culture or not, to have my 
booklet on SELF IMPROVETFIENT. It will be sent free for the asking. Contains interesting and valuable infor- 
mation. Write postal or letter today. 


Address 350 Bass Block, I), F,. URBAHWNS, Ft. wayne, ind., U. S. A. 
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> Wi ¢ have no agents or branch stores. 
' orders should be sent direct tous. 


Reduced Prices on 


Suits and Cloaks 


A short while ago a wool- 
acturer came to 


























us for orders. He was 
willing to make up his 
finest woolens at consid- 
erable reductions, if we 
would give him a large 


igh order to keep his 
running during the 
season. We gave him 
( for the newest 
fabrics for Winter and ear- 
ly Spring wear, and shall 
make these goods into 
suits, skirts and cloaks fo 
order only,and pass them 
on to you at one-third less 
than regular prices. 
Nearly all of our styles 
and materials share in 
this sale 








Note these re- 
duction: 


Suits, in the Newest 
models, 
nade of 
up-to-date 
materials 
and lined 
throughout, 
suitable 
for Winter 
and early 
Spring wear; former price $10, reduced to $6.67 ° 
$12 Suits reduced to $8. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 
Latest designs in Skirts, with just the proper style 
to them; former price $5, reduced to $3.34 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$10 Skirts reduced to $6.67. 
Handsome Costumes of Black Velvet Cords and 
Corduroy, former price $17, reduced to $11.34. 
$19 Costumes reduced to $12.67. 
$21 Costumes reduced to $14. 
Jackets, former price $10, reduced to $6.67. 
$15 Monte Carlo Coats reduced to $10. 
$18 Monte Carlo Coats reduced to $12. 
Rainy-day, Traveling and Walking Skirts, indispens- 
able for wet weather; former price $6, reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced.to $5. 
$9 Skirts reduced to’ $6. 
Reduced Prices on Rainy-day Suits, Traveling Suits, 
Raglans, etc. 


Ve are also closing out a number of Sample Suits, Skirts 


nd Cloaks (which were made up for onan in our Sales- 
room) at one-half of regular price 

T he Catalogue,Samples and Reduced Price List,giving interest- 
ing information about this sale, will be sent free at your request, 
but you must write quic ~ é for the = will last for a few weeks 
only and the choicest goods will be sold first. Your order will be 
filled to your liking—if you think not, send back the garment 


promptly, and we will refund your money. It’s your 
good-will we want most. 





THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. ad) 

















Reduces Your Fuel Bills 50% 


N YOU USE OUR 


PERFECT STEAM COOKER WITH DOORS. 


Steam cooked foods are healthier and more di 
tible than boiled or baked. Large meal cooked over 
one burner. Wonderful saving of fuel and labor. 
Book Free. Special rate for ten days. Used on an 
can be — 

HILO STEAM COOKER CoO., 
24 entatle Bullding, TOLEDO, *oHT0. 


“DEARBORN JUNIOR” 
Typewriter Table Cabinet 


42 in. long. 24 in, deep. 





oak, handsome finish, handy, service- 
able, invaluable. Delivered east of 
pocky Mountains, freight prepaid, for 
$10. If not satisfactory return at our 
expense. Write for catalogue of the 


Dearborn Cabinets. 
DEARBORN DESK CO., - Birmingham, Ala, 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR 


self-regulating and ventilating, supplying veg 
ure automatically. Guaranteed the world’s 

est hatcher or money back. (ireat Poultry mle 
and catalog, etc. Book 156, large pages, 
mailed free for 10c.to pay postage. 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO., 
Buffalo, N.Y¥., Chicago, I1., Boston, Mass., New York, N.Y. 





Moisture 





Penny Pictures—New Subjects 


Each Picture 8 x 10 Inches 
ALL COPYRIGHTED 


Beautiful Reproductions of Works of Art and Statuary, etc. 
100 Pictures for $1.00, postpaid 


NOTE—With every order received before Christmas we 
will include one of our new Picture-Mats (frames) FREE. 


BALL PUB. CO., Box S, UTICA, N. Y. 


Takes place of t e ordinary typewriter 
desk costing twice the money. Golden | 


kind of stove. AGENTS WANTED. to $0a week 
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that the speaker was none other than Abraham 
Lincoln. In that sad, earnest face, that giant fig- 
ure swaying and vehement with righteous indigna- 
tion, Lockwood recognized a man he had seen 
before. After the close of the meeting, he made 
his way to the platform and was introduced to him. 
«*So you're from Princeton?’’ inquired Lincoln. 
«« Well, I was in Princeton myself, once,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ but it was a good many years ago, when 
I was a boy. I rode there,over thirty miles across 
the country, on a flea-bitten gray mare, with a bunch 
of wool which my mother had sent along to have 
carded. There was nothing remarkable about such 
a journey in those days,and I might,in the course 
of time, have forgotten it, but for one incident. 
While waiting for the wool-carder, I strolled about 
the village and happened to pass, on the street, a 
very beautiful girl,—the most bewitching creature, 
it seemed to me, I had ever seen. My heart was 
in a flutter. The truth is that I was so thoroughly 
captivated by the vision of maidenly beauty that | 
I wanted to stop in Princeton forever, and it was 
only with the greatest difficulty that I succeeded 
in persuading myself to leave the place at all. 
When I finally overcame my passionate yearning 
and set out on the long journey homeward, it was 
with the fixed purpose to return. I knewmy garb 
and manners proclaimed my backwoods origin and 
training; but,in spite of al: my imperfections and 
delinquencies, I was determined to see more of the 
Princeton girl.’’ 

On hearing this, Lockwood ventured to observe 
that he was the man who had carded Lincoln's 
wool, whereupon the latter's face assumed an ex- 
pression of the deepest interest, and he warmly 
grasped his informant’s hand a second time. 
‘‘Did you return and meet the girl?’’ inquired 
Lockwood. «No, unfortunately, I did not,’’ laugh- 
ingly answered Lincoln. ‘‘I suppose I justified 
the wisdom of Shakespeare, who contended that it 
is folly to trust in the ‘madness of a wolf, or a 
boy's love.’ During that long, tiresome ride away 
from Princeton, some of the sentiment, doubtless, 
oozed out of me, and, after reaching home, other 
and conflicting things soon arose to claim my at- 
tention. What prevented my return I do not now 
recall, but, so deep an impression had the Prince- 
ton girl made on me, I remember that it was sev- 
eral years before her image was effaced from my 
mind and heart.’’ 

* ® 


Make Every Day Count 

HE man w'¢ starts out in the morning with a 

determination to do something during the day 
that will amount to something, that will be dis- 
tinctive, that wi'i have individuality, that will give 
him satisfactiow at night, is a great deal more 
likely not to waste his day in frivolous, unproduc- 
tive work than the man who starts out with no 
plan. 

Begin every day, therefore, with a programme, 
and determine that, let what will come, you will 
Carry it out as closely as possible. Follow this up 
persistently, day after day, and you will be sur- 
prised at the result. 

Make up your mind, at the very outset of the 
day, that you will accomplish something that will 
amount to something, that you will not allow 
callers to chip away your time, and that you will not 
permit the little annoyances of your business to 
spoil your day’s work. 
you will be larger than the trifles which cripple 
and cramp mediocre lives, and that you will rise 
above petty annoyances and interruptions and carry 
out your plans in a large and commanding way. 

Make every day of your life count for something, 
make it tell in the grand results, not merely as an 
added day, but as an added day with something 
worthy achieved.—O. S. M. 

™ » 


Man Is Made to Succeed 


I? is estimated that it takes at least twenty-eight 

years to bring the human body with all its 
faculties to the highest state of perfection and 
vigor. 

If the Creator of the universe takes more than 
a quarter of a century to develop this, the greatest 
of His works, how mighty and vast must be the 
purposes for which He has designed it! 

The human machine is full of arguments to 
prove that it was intended for a long life and for 
wonderful accomplishment. It is an_ intricate 
piece of mechanism packed full of details, each 
one a convincing reason why man should succeed. 
Everywhere throughout this perfect system there 
are the most marvelous devices for the adapta- 
bility of means to ends. 


Make up your mind that | 
















A VERY LIBERAL OFFER! 


BISSELL’S 


“Cyco Bearing” 


Carpet 
Sweeper 


Makes a Pleasing Christmas Gift. 


Useful, inexpensive, appropriate, 
always acceptable. No article 

at an equivalent price can 
please mother, wife, sis- 

ter, or friend as much 

‘as a latest improved 

“Cyco” Bearing Bissell 


For Sale by all First-Class Dealers. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


If you are inGneneed to buy a py 


any lady or gentleman would a 

preciate. Write Dept. D for scienti ic 
treatise, ‘‘ Dust a Carrier of Disease,” 

of vital’ interest to everyone, especially 

housewives. Card Case Free. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 


(Largest Sweeper Makers in the World.) GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Sates 


to 3 $10.00," Hone. 48 felibraeen Ean nest fon 
14.15 Buye our HAMMERLESS, dou dou 
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‘o introduce unique Novelties in Leather, we will 
send to any address a leather wrist bag. in new- 
est design,.with your monogram burnt on, for 


75 cents, Postpaid 
= —— Made of ooze calf. Give monogram and 
z S1E(\ state color, dark tan or a eae te 
in leather. Send for 
G. HARRY MERCHANT 
Dept. H, Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 


io Per Cent.to 50 Per Cent. Saved 


CAMERAS 


Headquarters for Buying, 4 
and Exchanging Cameras or 
Photographic Supplies 
of p= Kge tyne tion. The bargains we 
you. ¢t out—new 














p —wathed filustrated Catalogue and 
is Bargain List—mailed free. 
Dept. 16K, N.W.Car a2 Exch , 114 Fulton 8t., NewYork 








PING PONG FREE 


Send us your name dnd address; we_will send you fifteen 
pieces veguiet ar fifty cent sheet music. Sell the music at ten 


| cents per copy, return_us the $1.50 realized and we will send 


you a a set of Genuine Parker Bros. Ping a 
$1.50 Free. No money required. Send 5 cents for largest 
catalogue of music bargains published. 


UNIVERSAL [IiUSIC LIBRARY, Dept. Y, 
1178 Broadway, = = = New York 
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>= YOUR OWN PRINTER 


It means an increasein your bank accor uaranteed two 
third saving in printing bills. No bes - ea on _ ne plinte— le 
type setting for letter heads, bill heads, cards, tags, envelo — 
Any boy can work it. P.R R. has eight model presses. 










course in printing, free, with each press, @5 up stamp for 
and ,000 sold. Three World's Shied rizes. 
MODEL PRESS, Dept., F 708 Chestnut St., phia. 





Magnetic Puzzle 


The most unique puzzle ever offered to the public. You will know 
more about magnetism — you have worked it. If your —— 
ay ler does not have it 25 cents to us ‘Soe sample, postpa’ 

MAGNETIC PU TELE € co., - Pittsburg, Tea. 


PRINTS YOUR NAME. Fensno rene. 15S, 


TNickEL PLATEO | he 
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LA STAMPS OF ALL KINDS, RUBBER TYPE ETC. 
PERKINS RUBBER STAMPCQ, PS, NEW HAVEN.CONN 
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Good Soap—Healthy Skin 


Your skin cannot get along without soap and retain its healthy condition. Nature throws off the 
impurities of the system through the pores and nothing but good and pure Soap will absolutely cleanse 
the surface of the body from such impurities. 

FAIRBANK’S GLYCERINE TAR Soap is the best Soap made for this purpose. 


It cleanses 
thoroughly, stimulates circulation, makes the skin soft and velvety and acts as a general antiseptic. 


It is 

made of Pure Glycerine and Pine Tar, two of Nature’s best balms for skin and scalp. 
Good Grocers and Druggists will supply FAIRBANK’S GLYCERINE TAR Soap at fc a cake. 
If you have any trouble in finding it write us for a free sample cake, postpaid. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. P, Cuicaco. 


CALENDAR FREE! 


10 gold circles from 10 Fairbank Glycerine Tar Soap cartons, or 20c in stamps will secure the Fairy 
Plate Calendar for 1903. This is the handsomest and most artistic Calendar creation of the year. 
the Calendar proper it contains four perfect reproductions of hand-painted Vienna plates. 
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ELECTRICAL 
TRAINING 


I" is the best education you can get if 
you are ambitious to reach the top. 
Electricity is used everywhere. It offers 
better chances for advancement in salary 
and position than any other profession 
to-day. If you are kept down for lack of 
training, we will help you acq' e 
knowledge which will nenble won ‘ou to rise 
to success in this paying and fascinating 
profession. Thousands have been bene- 
fited by our system of home study. We 
can help you too. Write for our free 
illustrated book 


Can I Become An Electrical Engineer ? 
This institute isendorsed by Thomas A. 
Edison and many other prominent elec- 


tricians of the Unit States. WE 
TEACH BY MAIL: 


Electrical Engineering 
Mechanieal Engineering legraphy 
Steam Engineering Fleetrie Lighting 
Mechanical Drawing Electric Railways 
Electric Motorman’s Course 
Short Electrical Course, Dynamo Tender’s 
Course, X-Rays, Mathematics, Ete. 
The Electrical Engineer Institute of 
Correspondence Instruction, 
240.242 West 23d St., New York. 


9 consider He fRSrr0a? cmece Loxtctilae 
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Shorthand Course FREE 


aDgeR:—Shorthand i# a money- 
»graphers get more at the start 
etter op portunities than average 
Read my expe erience in the 
I AN REPORTER and judge for 
I stnc die d shorthand reporting un- 
\ Brown, Senior Reporter, U. 
sentatives. Highly endorsed 
vn d other shorthand experts. 
ars experience, as railroad clerk, amanuensis in 
credits, advertising clerk, private secretary, law 
er, managing clerk in a law office, verbatim reporter, 
lier and editor. Our instruction’ is based on actual 
rience in difficult shorthand work. We have trained 
gr aphers for better paying positions. If you cannot 
pay our tuition fee, but will get up a club of subscribers 
r bright, helpful magazine, we will give you a com- 
se by mail, FREE. Let us send you full particulars and 
i with what we HAVE DONE and are doing for am- 
ople whose names and addresses we will furnish. Ask 
I teresting Shorthand Literature, Free Lesson and copy of 
MANHATTAN REPORTER. 
Cordially yours, PATRICK J. SWEENEY, Prin. 
Manhattan Reporting Co., Dept. 1, 150 Nassau St., New York. 


Pen Mightier than Sword 


If 
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1 have any literary taste, cultivate it, mzke it pay. Be 
an Editor, Critic, Reporter, Author. Write — you think, 
feel a turn it into money. We teac 


JOURNALISM AT HOME 


Not newsy “pe er work only; we give general instruction 
in literary composition — word study, reviewing, 
space writing, story writing, proof read- 
Ve give individual instruction. 

Write for catalog. 
Sprague Correspondenee Sehool of 
Journalism, 157 Majestic Building, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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CARTHY "oan pang ne "i Autograph 
Setters from my Students on Newspapers. 


Wood and Leather 


Burning Taught by Mail 


Big prices paid Ft a decorated_by this 
fascinating art. our homes. You need 
not bean artist ie ‘Spie endid Xmas present. 
Write for circulars and terms mentioning which 
course you are interested in. 
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NATIONAL SCHOOL OF CARICATURE, 5 World Building, New York City. | 





DO 


NOT STAMMER 
Rie ia ™] Eminent men and women heartily endorse the Phil- 
,delphia Institute —The Pioneer Stammering School. 


“T am couviness by 
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the aid of my own eyes and 
for Stammerers is a marvel- 

Isabella Macdonald Alden 
INSY), P nitadetphia. 


| “ The cure was vag on id and truly wonderful.” 
|—John Wanamaker, ostmaster-General, U. S. 
| Handreds of cured tT Illustrated 80-page book 
free. 8S. JOHNSTON, PRES’T and FOUNDER, who 


18th _ cured himself after stammering fort 


y 
years. 1083, 1043 Spring Garden se, Phila. 
pa Ay yp A: new g20o-page book, The 


Treatment of an velo 


iS TAMMER= =: 


—s of ‘ts 
kind oe 

published. Sent free to b~ 4 my oy for 6 cts. in 
stamps to cover postage. also for free sample 
copy of the Phono-Meter, a ra monthly woe jus 
sively for persons who . The 
LEWIS SCHOOL FOR ‘STAMMERERS, 
170 Adelaide Detro'! 1. 


STAMMERING 


rently remove the anpetianeas so you can talk fluent! 
? ay us no money if not cured. Boo! ee a 
Natural Instruction Institute, 22Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N 
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SUCCESS 
Two Kinds of Special Students | 


[Concluded from page 710] 
develop a man’s natural gifts, but also to remedy 
his defects. A college course is not necessary for 
everybody. Some first-rate men have succeeded 
in life without it. But, to paraphrase a saying of 
Lincoln’ s, if a man needs that kind of thing, that 
is just the kind of thing that he needs. 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts has stood, hitherto, 
for a certain method of discipline, a certain measure 
of scholarship. To change its significance is to 
depreciate its value. A man who wants it ought 
to be willing to pay the intellectual price for it. 
Part of this price is submission to guidance in 
the choice of studies, as well as in the pursuit of 
them. The special student, whose self-directed 
course is a virtual criticism of the whole idea of 
collegiate education, is certainly a hostile, confus- 
ing, disintegrating factor in college life. 

To both of these men of whom we have been 
speaking,—the lazy man and the capricious man, 
—it seems to me that we should give counsel 
somewhat as follows: ‘‘ Do not confirm your faults 
by taking a special course. Try to correct them by 
working your way into the regular course.”’ 

Nothing better has been said on this subjectr 
than an observation of Dr. Marden in the October 
number of Success: ‘‘Remember that success 
may be purchased too dearly.’’ 


For Certain Students Room Should surely Be Made 





But there is another type of man who comes to 
the college and asks to be admitted as a special 
student. He is usually an older man, and one 
who has known something of life’s hardships. 
Poverty, or sickness, or the pressure of some inev- 
itable duty has hindered him from going through 
a normal course of preparation for college. He 
has not money enough or time enough to go 
back and begin over again. Yet he appreciates 
the value of a liberal education, and wants to get 
as much of it as he can, not merely to help him 
in his work as journalist, teacher, lawyer, engineer, 
writer, or what not, but also, and more especially, 
to broaden his life as a man. It is not the degree 
that he cares for, but the culture. 

Such a man, if he comes to the college with 
at least enough preparation to enable him to sym- 
pathize with its aims and ideals, is likely to be 
a special student of the benignant kind. Hewill 
probably work hard, follow guidance, and give, as 
well as receive, inspiration. Sometimes he will 
come out, at the end of two or three years of dili- 
gent study, with a stronger mind, and a better 
basis for further work, than some of the well-pre- 
pared fellows who have dawdled through the whole 
curriculum, 

Colleges ought to make room for such special 
students, and give them a chance to get what they 
need, so far as this can be done without deranging 
and confusing their normal plan of education. 


Here Everything Depends on the Quality ¢@f a Man 

But what course of study is to be recommended 
to a special student of this exceptional and wel- 
come type? 

That is a question which cannot be answered for 
the class, but only for the individual. It cannot 
properly be answered through correspondence, but 
only through personal investigation. Everything 
depends on the quality of the man, the precise stage 
of growth which he has reached, and the end which 
he has in view in seeking a broader education. 
An engineer does not always need more mathe- 





matics. A lawyer does not always need more 
jurisprudence. A writer does not always need 
more literature. Special students are special cases. 

The best thing for a man to do, when he wants 
to get as much as possible of the benefit of a col- 
lege education, and yet finds himself actually una- 
ble to take the regular four years’ course, is this :— 

Go to a first-rate teacher, preferably to one who 
knows you personally. Talk with him frankly 
about the whole case. Take his advice about the 
studies that will be most likely to liberate, clarify, 
and strengthen your mind. Then go to any col- 
lege where you can get these studies, under living 
teachers, in a democratic atmosphere, and with 
healthful physical surroundings. 


» & 

No wonder that Alexander carried the ‘‘ Iliad’’ with him 
on his expeditions in a precious casket. A written word is the 
choicest of relics. . It is something at once more intimate 
with us and more universal than any other work of art 
nearest to life itself. It may be translated into every lan- 
guage, and not only be read but actually breathed from all 

uman lips; not be represented on canvas or in marble 
only, but be carved out of the breath of life itself.— 
THOREAU. 
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We Teach Telegraphy Thoroughly 
Our school was established in 1874, and is endorsed 
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een yeh Ge CS %, 5. Ry. is due to 
instruction received a ‘8 Institute.” 
. Gathste, Box 100, *Theen Works, Port 


“* My position as telegraph operator with the W. U. 
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ATTEND 
\ THE ILLINOIS 
COLLEGE OF 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


A delightful profession, quickly and easily 
learned. Pays well. Good position secured 
for graduates. Only College of Pho- 
tography in the world. Terms easy 
and living inexpensive. Write for our 
beautifully illust. catalogue. Address & 
Illinois College of Photography 
951 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Ill. 














You can reach the summit of suc- 
cess only by your own efforts. Fit 
yourself for a congenial profession 
that is not overcrowded and pays 

salaries. n Brewing dur- 

ing spare time under our guarantee 

to qualify you. Illustrated Art Bro- 
chure explains fully. Ask for it. 


Acme School of Drawing 
101 Masonic Temple, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Why GO To “COLLEGE” 
TO aK BOOK-KEEPING 
i rst-Class Be WILL MAKE A 
OF YOU 


UR OWN HOME in six weeks 
+4 830 or a eerEs MONEY! Fair enough? 
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rt Accountant, Room 918, 1215 Broadway, New York. we 















Takes sparetime only. oe eee 
=e. ot by 
udges rand o ~~ oy 
Prepares ar. 
Three courses: College, 
Business, Preparatesy. 
Opens new pects in 
b Gradua’ 





The 8p Correspondence 
School flan, 222 Majestic Bldg.Detroit, Mich. 





BOOK-KEEPING 


LEARN 2 reiccrapny 


BY MAIL--AT YOUR OWN HOME. 
This is the chance of a lifetime pd mg men and women 
and you should not miss >. od, any one can learn 
it within 6 to 8 weeks and pinces ¥ ou in position to earn good 
salary at once. Thoroughly practical and remarkably tn- 
expensive; we find positions too, free of charge. Write Oty 
for full particulars. MICHIGAN BUSINESS: INSTITUT 
187 Institute niedtnes o, Michigan. 
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Wealth in Spare Moments 
WILLIAM MATHEWS 


"TWO GREAT English writers have made calcula- 

tions regarding the amount of time of which a 
man who lives to three-score and ten can consider 
himself master, or spend as he wishes. Dr. John- 
son estimates that, after deducting from our allow- 
ance of time all that is required for sleep and meals, 
or engrossed by the tyranny of custom,—all that 
is spent in the exchange of civilities,—all that is 
torn from us by disease, or stolen away by lassi- 
tude and languor,—the portion of time which is 
left for us to spend wholly as we choose is very 
small, Thomas De Quincey, estimating the time 
a man can give to self-culture, reaches a conclu- 
sion hardly less dispiriting. He concludes, after 
similar deductions, that out of the twenty-five 
thousand five hundred and fifty days between 
the ages of twenty-one and seventy, a man will 
find not so much as four thousand days left at his 
disposal for direct intellectual improvement. Four 
thousand, or forty hundred, he says, will be a hun- 
dred forties; that is, according to the lax Hebrew 
method of indicating six weeks by the phrase, 
forty days, you will have a hundred bills or drafts 
on Father Time, of the value of six weeks each, 
as the whole period available for intellectual labor. 
‘*A solid block of about eleven and one-half con- 
tinuous years is all that a long life will furnish for 
the development of what is most august in man’s 
nature.”’ 


He Wrote a Book while He Was Waiting for His Wife 


Madame de Genlis,in a work on ‘‘Time,”’ tells 
us that the famous Chancellor D’ Aguesseau, ob- 
serving that his wife always delayed ten or twelve 
minutes before she came down to dinner, and, re- 
luctant to lose so much time daily, began the com- 
position of a work which he prosecuted only while 
thus kept waiting. At the end of fifteen years, a 
book in three quarto volumeswas completed, which 
ran through three editions, and was held in high 
repute. Madame de Genlis profited by this exam- 
ple. Having to wait at the dinner hour in the 
Palais Royal for Madame de Chartres, who was al- 
ways fifteen or twenty minutes late, she utilized the 
time by copying a selection of poems from eminent 
authors. It is told of a German critic that he could 
repeat the entire ‘‘Iliad’’ of Homer with scarcely an 








error. How many years,think you, did he spend in | 
depositing the immortal epic in his brain? Years he | 
had not to spare, or months, or weeks, or even en- | 
tire days, for he was a physician in the full tide of | 
practice; but he contrived to store in his memory | 


the twenty-four books of the old bard of ‘‘Scio’s 
rocky isle’’ in the brief, disconnected snatches of 
time while hurrying from one patient to another. 
Dr. Mason Good, a celebrated English physician, 
performed a similar feat, having contrived to trans- 
late the whole of Lucretius during his long walks 
in London to visit his patients. 


He Wrote Poetry while Going to Visit Patients 


Dr. Erasmus Darwin composed nearly all his 
poems and other works on his way to and from his 
patients,—jotting down his thoughts on little 
scraps of paper which he carried about with him 
for the purpose. His grandson, the illustrious au- 
thor of ‘‘The Origin of Species,’’ did his masterly 
work, in spite of ill-health and long periods of 
semi-invalidism, by utilizing every ounce of his 
strength and every moment of histime. Dr. Ben- 
jamin Rush, of Philadelphia, studied in his car- 
riage, and thus prepared himself to write, on pro- 
fessional and other themes, works which still have 
an enduring value. The great Cuvier studied 
‘Comparative Anatomy ”’ while riding in his car- 
riage from place to place. Matthew Hale indited 
his ‘‘Contemplations’’ while traveling on horse- 
back. Dr. Charles Burney acquired French and 
Italian in a similar way, in visits to his musical 
pupils. It was by utilizing odd moments in the 
attic of an apothecary’s shop that Humphry Davy 
won his fame. 

Henry Kirke White, a persevering student, 
learned Greek while walking to and from a law- 
yer’s office. Dr. Spence, a learned and eloquent 
divine inVirginia, did much reading on horseback. 








Charles Wesley was incredibly diligent in the use | 
of time, economizing its smallest bits and frag- | 
ments. In all other things he was gentle and easy | 


to be entreated,— in this, inexorable. Once, while 
kept waiting, he was heard to exclaim: ‘‘I have 
lost ten minutes, forever!’’ Lord Bacon’s fame is 
mainly due to works written in his leisure hours 
while England’s chancellor. It was by the strict- 
est economy of his time that Sir John Sinclair, 
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PREPARE FORSUCCES S 


BY MAIL YOU CAN LEARN 
Letter Writing 
Bookkeeping and Shorthand 


Our Course in Letter Writing will prepare you for a position as Correspondence Clerk. 
$15.00 to $50.00 per week. This position affords best possible prospects for still higher promotions. 


Good bookkeepers always in demand. Big salaries for our graduates (male and 
female,) because of their more thorough preparation received under our instruction. 


Stenographers who learn shorthand and typewriting by our systems prepare for good 
paying positions in shortest time possible. Why not be one of them? 


Improve spare time and prepare for success in life. Send for rates of tuition. 
Tell us your ambition. We can help you. Write today, Mention course desired. 


THE URBAHN S SCHOOLS, 


800 Calhoun Street, - - - Ft. Wayne, Ind., U.S. A. 


NOTE—Onur courses for Self-Improvement embrace Mind Culture and Physical Culture. Also an excel- 
lent course on Social Correspondence. Particulars free for the asking. 








Why Don’t You 
Climb Out? 


We have helped thousands to climb out of small 
positions and limited fields to better places and greater 
usefulness by our system of training by mail. 

Cut out and mail to us this coupon, marking X 
before the position you want to be qualified to fill. 


International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 1172 , Scranton, Pa. 
Please explain how I can qualify for position marked X below. 





Cotton Mill Bupt, 
Woolen Mill Supt. 
Textile Designer 
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Outdoor 
Sports 


| Califor 


7 ay 
& 
May be indulged in all the year. 
No cold weather. The sun shines 
warmly from unclouded skies and flowers qi Nf 
bloom in plenteous riot of color. An ideal Tai) 
land for pleasure seekers. Why freeze at home? Lavi 
Country clubs abound. Here are golf links, y ff, A 
tennis courts and fine roads for coaching parties. Vf 4 
Sailing, fishing and bathing are kindred pastimes ===> 
of the. sea—nowhere so delightful as alongthe —““<* 
Pacific shore. Magnificent resort hotels. 
The luxurious California Limited, 
Chicago to Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
Perfect dining-car service. Visit Grand Canyon of Arizona en route. 
Apply to agents The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway System for illustrated books describing the 


California tour—mailed for ten cents in stamps. NEW YORK 377 ae ey Br 2 8 2 Washington St. 
MONTREAL, QUE. 138 St. James St—_PHILADELPHIA 711 Chestnut BUFFALO Ellicott Square 


Bldg.—DETROIT 151 Griswold St—-CLEVELAND Williamson Bldg.—CINCINNATI 417 Walnut St.— 
PITTSBURG 402 Park Bldg.—ST. LOUIS 108 N. 4th St.—CHICAGO 109 Adams St.—PEORIA 103 S. Adams 
St.—KANSAS CITY #5 ain St—TOPEKA A. T. & S. F., Gen. Pass. Office—DES MOINES 409 Equit- 
able Bldg.—_MINNEAPOLIS Guaranty Bldg.—DENVER 1700 Lawrence St.—SALT LAKE CITY 411 
Dooly Block—LOS ANGELES 200 Spring St.—SAN FRANCISCO 641 Market St.—SANTA BARBARA 
635% State St—_GALVESTON 224 Tremont St.—DALLAS 246 Main St.—SAN ANTONIO ror E. Com- 
merce St.—EL PASO Mills Blk.—ATLANTA 16N. Pryor St.—NEW ORLEANS 705 Gravier St. 
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aN OUR RECORD— = 
The Record of Work Well Done! 


Is more eloquent and convincing than any argument we could make why you should become 
a student of the Nationai Correspondence Schools, Indianapolis. Nothing could be more ap- 
pealing to the thinking man and woman, than the record of work well done. These are the 
largest Correspondence Schools in the world, teaching the professions by mail and backed 
by a resident educational institution that has been in successful operation for more than a 
half century with an alumni of 30,000 resident graduates and students, representing every 
profession, trade and industry in the world. ; 
When you know what our Correspondence Schools can do for you by what they are doing 
for tens of thousands of people—young and old—does it not appeal to your sense of judgment 
that we can open the door of success to you? A life time spent in educational work and for 
the past nineteen years identified with Correspondence instruction, confers ability, and gives 
us an experience that is of vital value to youasour student. The Heeb System of Teaching and 
Reciting Privately by Mail stands synonymous for all that is thorough, practical and progres- 
sive in correspondence instruction. The selection of a school should be attended with the 
gravest responsibility. Then, beware of scheming concerns offering ‘free scholarships,” ‘‘free 
instruction,” ‘* tuifion after position secured,” etc., for they are not philanthropists. 
A world-wide patronage, and a reference of all the banking and financial institutions of 
Indianapolis, eliminate all risk when you choose these schools in which to prepare for a success- 
ful career. Name the subjects you desire. : 


(ILLUSTRATING, NEWSPAPER SKETCHING, CARTOONING, PYROGRAPHY (Wood 
and Leather Burning), LAW, PHARMACY, PREPARATORY MEDICINE, BOOK- 
MEEPING, SHORTHAND, LETTER WRITING, PENMANSHIP, Etc. 


We want your enroliment now. Write for full particulars. 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
40 N. Penn’a St., Indianapolis, U.S. A. 
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amid a multitude of other pursuits, wrote his 
‘«Statistical Account of Scotland,’’ in twenty-one 
volumes, a work the execution of which would 
have appalled most men, besides receiving and 
attending to 20,000 letters. Itwas not to the pos- 
session of genius that Elihu Burritt attributed his 
mastery of eighteen languages and twenty-two dia- 
lects, but.to the improvement of the odds and ends 
of his time while working at his calling. 

It was said of that indefatigable worker, Sir 
Theodore Martin, who was engaged in his legal 
tasks from 9.00 A. M. till 9.00 P. M., that the bulk 
of his literary work was done between 10.30 at 
night and 3.00 in the morning. One secret of 
his productiveness was the way in which he econ- 
omized the odd, unconsidered - half-hours and 
quarter-hours—the small change,—of his time. 
He never lost a moment. His admirable transla- 
tion of Horace, which was in his mind, off and on, 
for twenty years, was executed by thinking over 
this and that metrical rendering as he walked to 
and fro between his house and his office, and cast- 
ing and recasting the verse until the finest mold 
had been obtained, The late Sir William Stirling- 
Maxwell, author of ‘‘ The Cloister-Life of Charles 
V.,’’ and other excellent books, wrote all his works 
slowly in the intervals of other occupations. 

Jeremy Bentham, the apostle of Utilitarianism, 
was a great economist of time. The disposal of 
his hours was a matter of systematic arrangement, 
the cardinal principle of which was that it is a 
calamity to lose the smallest fragment of time. 
Though comparatively frail in body, he devoted 
from eight to twelve hours a day to intense study. 
I recently referred, in an article in SUCCESS, to the 
late E. J. Baillie, an exceedingly busy citizen of 
Chester, England, who utilized the odds and ends 
of time every day of his life. Whether walking 
or waiting for a railway train, he was always busy 
with his pencil, noting facts and thoughts. Ma- 
caulay, though his marvelous mental gifts enabled 
him to crowd a day with twice the work of most 
men, yet utilized his hours as if he was one of the 
slowest of workers. On shipboard, walking in the 
streets of London, in the green lanes of Surrey, or 
for many miles in the country, he had almost al- 
ways a book in his hand,—frequently the work of 
a Greek or Latin author,—which he devoured as 
a famished lion his prey. In a walk between 
Worcester and Malvern, sixteen miles, he read 
fourteen books of the ‘‘Odyssey’’ in the original 
Greek. On a journey to Ireland, he read between 
London and Bangor the lives of all the Roman 
emperors from Maximin to Carinus, inclusive. 


Earnest Purpose Finds Time or Makes It 


One of the commonest excuses for the lack of 
self-culture and attention to other duties is the 
lack of time. Hundreds of men, young and old, 
cheat themselves with the notion that they would 
do this or that desirable thing if they ‘‘only had 
time.’’ But the truth generally is that the busiest 
of them could find leisure for the extra thing by 
utilizing odd chinks and crevices of time, and 
properly arranging their regular employments. 
Hazlitt observes that many men walk as much idly 
on Pall Mall ina few years as would suffice to carry 
them arord the globe. The truth is that an ear- 
nest purpvse finds time or makes it. It seizes 
on spare moments, and turns larger fragments of 
leisure to golden account. How many men are 
there in the busiest classes who do not waste daily 
in bed, in loitering, or in idle talk, fifteen or twenty 
minutes? Yet even this petty fraction of time, if 
devoted steadily to self-improvement, would make 
an ignorant man wise in a few years, or, if spent 
in works of benevolence, would make a life fruit- 
ful in good deeds. Even ten minutes a day, spent 
in thoughtful study, would be felt at the year’s end. 
A continual dropping wears away a stone; a con- 
tinual deposit of animalcules builds up a conti- 
nent. The most colossal buildings are reared by 
laying one brick or stone at a time on others. 

To ask for leisure to do any ordinary thing is 
simply to confess that we do not care to do it. On 
the other hand, who but him who has experienced 
it can tell the rapture with which knowledge is 
gathered, in those hurried but precious moments, 
by the reader who has, instead of whole days, only 
snatches of time at his command? While the 
owner of a large library lounges a whole afternoon 
on his sofa, unable to decide what book he will 
read, the poor fellow who hangs over a bookstall, 
or snatches ten minutes from his work to dip into 
a prized volume, revels in an intellectual paradise. 

William Ellery Channing observes that the affec- 
tions sometimes crowd years into minutes, and that 
the intellect has something of the same power. 
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2 has been suggested 

that I tell the read- 
ers of SUCCESS some- 
thing about the in- 
ducements offered in 
the field of advertising 
writing to young men 
and women who are 
willing to prepare 
themselves for the 
work. This space, 
however, is too limited to enter into much detail, 
and a few facts must suffice. 

In the first place, we must consider that modern 
advertising dates back only about a dozen or fif- 
teen years, previous to which time a catchy ad- 
vertisement was practically unknown. In those 
earlier days the great department store used a 
column ad,, where to-day a page is found neces- 
sary. And as the advertising expenditures have 
doubled and quadrupled, the volume of business 
has more than kept pace with this ever-increasing 
outlay. 

A dozen years ago a mere handful of men occu- 
pied recognized positions as advertising managers, 
while to-day there are probably three or four hun- 
dred, and yet it is a very small army—much too 
small, and altogether out of proportion to the won- 
derful increase of the advertising appropriations. 
The demand for good ad.-writers cannot be met, 
and this condition must of necessity exist for years 
to come. In fact, like all comparatively new arts, 
the art of ad.-writing lacks skilled workers. A 
young man or woman possessed of a common- 
school education can, under proper instruction, 
added to reasonable diligence, finally be sure of a 
weekly salary of $50.00. Those who draw from 
$4,000.00 to $15,000.00 annually are the picked 
workers, and yet positions at these high salaries 
are steadily multiplying. There will always be 
this ‘‘something better’’ to strive for. 

To show how utterly out of proportion are the 
present salaries paid advertising writers and man- 
agers, a comparison will be of interest. With over 
200,000 miles of steam railway in the United 
States, employing 1,000,000 men, the combined 
earnings for I901 were $1,500,000,000, while sal- 
aries reached the enormous sum of $600,000, 000. 
Now the total amount spent for advertising in the 
same year was nearly half the earnings of the rail- 
ways, but the salaries paid advertising men and 
women were so small as a whole that comparison 
is useless, since it does not amount to one per cent! 

Conservative authorities agree with me that 
nearly one-half of the money spent for advertising 
is wasted, for want of proper attention and service, 
while nearly seventy per cent. of all the new ad- 
vertisers drop out of the race for the same cause! 
Is it any wonder, then, that high salaries await 
bright people who have been trained to attract at- 
tention and create business? 

I established my school at the urgent sugges- 
tion of notable advertising men who saw the need 
of really expert instruction. There were other 
ad. schools in existence; but, like all new things, 
only limited results were produced. Fulton built 
the first and original steamboat, but it is hardly 
to be compared with the 1902 ocean greyhound. 
To-day the Powell System is recognized by all 
authorities as the standard and best. 

The chief fault of the early ad. schools lies in 
lack of understanding as to limitations, and instead 
of loading up students with superfluous news and 
detail about matters really foreign to the duties ot 
the ad.-writer, the concentrated efforts ought to be 
along the line of the actual writing of ads. In 
this way, largely, is the Powell System superior to 
all others. Take the synonym question as another 
example: I supply a work of nearly 600 pages, 
instead of dabbling in three or four so-called 
‘‘lessons” that are of no practical value. The 
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Skill Acquired by Mail Instruction in Demand 
At Incomes Ranging from $100.00 to $500.00 a month 





ay 
SAMUEL MOSSER 
READING, PA. 


J. M. KEMPER 
DAYTON, 0. 


Powell 
System 
proper— 
by which 
I mean 
the. ac- 
tual cor- 
respon- 
dence instruc- 
tion itself 
—donsists of 
lessons on all 
lines of ad.- 
writing, and fol- 
lowing the stu- 
dent’s work 
comes my per- 
sonal criticisms, 
corrections, etc. 
No books are 
used in this 
main branch, 
because it is not 
practical or ben- 
eficial. Printer’s 
Ink, the well- 
known journal 
of advertising, 
in commenting 
recently on a 
large book, or 
so-called ‘‘en- 
cyclopedia”’ 
offered by an 
ad.-school, 
truly said : 


“ Stadents from the 
rural districts will 
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It is 
thing in itself. It is a greater thing to os a distribution o: of 
the edition.” 


The Powell Sys- 
tem differs from 
book instruction in 
that I personally 
supervise and di- 
rect each student's 
advertising educa- 
tion as he or she 
requires, and no 
form letters for 
criticisms are ever 
used. What books 
I do furnish are for 
a supplementary | 
purpose. 

On this page I 
reproduce several 
specimens of fine 
ad. work by my stu- 
dents, who are 
taught originality 
to such a high de- 
gree that they be- 
come prize-winners 
and valued em- 
ployees in the 
shortest possible 
time. 
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iby delicate women. 
washed by strong women. No care necessary. 


By saving most of the rubbing 
Pearline saves mostof the wear. 


First Prize Ad. in Pearline Contest. Won by Mr. F. G. Rogers, after taking only 
Course. 





JOHN CLUGSTON 
CATASAUQUA, PA. 


Cc. W. GREENE 
BUFFALO, N, Y. 














KEEP ON HANDA CAKE OF 


Cae Seap 


and keep off the sores and blotches 
that come with the use of common, 
inferior laundry soaps. 

Shawmut Soap cleans without in- 
jury to skin or fabric. 

All grocers sell it—or ought to. $c. 











Shawmut Soap Ad. by J.™. Kemper, Dayton, Ohio 

My instruction system is so superior to all 
others that I always court investigation by giving 
full addresses to all testimonials I publish. The 
more skeptical you are the better I am pleased, 
because I have bushels of proof to finally con- 
vince you. Suppose you write those students, 
whose portraits appear above? Or, if you are a 
hard-headed business man and wonder whether 
I am really an expert, you may be interested in 
the testimony of the Secretary of the Severne 
Wine Co., Himrod, N. Y., who says that my in- 
struction and advice increased his business about 
four-fold, by actual test. I will gladly send you 
his letter, together with my complete and instruc- 
tive Prospectus and full explanatory matter, if 
you will only write me. My address is George H. 
Powell, 161 Temple Court, New York. 


We PN OTs) 


for washing 


~ Blankets 


ee # Pearline saves at every point | 
_——s_ Coarse things easily washed 


Fine things safely | 





about half the Powell 














HIGGINS & SEITER, 


BEDROOM SET 


In handsomely decorated Lim 
China as shown below for $4 
Would you like to receive our expensive 
illustrated Catalogue of Fine China and 
Rich Cut Glass, which contains over 1000 
lustrations, many being exact reproductions, 
th in colorand shape? Ask for 13W. 
Our booklet ‘* Serving a Dinner,” by ‘* Oscar,” of 
fy Waldorf-Astoria fame, will also be mailed on request. §f 
vis West 2ist and West 22d Streets 


\" Near Sixth Ave., New Work 


\ 
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“BUY CHINA AND GLASS RIGHT” 


Too Much Light 








mm If you use a common electric bulb. 
a =69You often pay for a full power light 
—? when you only want a glimmer. 


The HYLO gives a subdued glow 
when you want it and turns up to 16 
candle power when you need a bright 
light. Aslight turn ofthe bulbto right 
or left makes the light high or low. 


Every first class electrician sells our lamps. If 
yours does not you can order from factory direct. 
Price, 56 cents per lamp in half dozen lots f. o. b. 
~ Detroit. Single lamp by muil 65 cents. Write and 

find out about all our lamps. Circulars free. 


THE PHELPS COMPANY 
47 State Street, - DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 


HOME STUDY “a= 


SHORTHAND 
wen ge 








BUSINESS FORMS 

OFFIGE WORK, Etc. 
With our Private Lessons BY 
MAIL open up to young Men and 
Women good paying positions 
We give just the training needed 
for success in business. No 
interference wth work — only 
spare time requiired. The cheap- 
est and best method. Highly 
endorsed. National reputation. 
We also teach English, Civil 
Service and other courses by mail, or at our school, Established 
1G Years, Trial lesson, 10 cents. Catalog Free. 


BRYANT & alienate 
585 College Building, - - Buffalo, N. Y. 


What Career to Choose 


to win in society, Where to locate, How to 









ceed in business, How to secure a position, The | 


cret 


ms pert 


success in politics, and many other ques- 
aining to Sociology that you should know to 
sure success in life. Particulars free. Write at once. 


The Sociological Institute, Goshen, Indiana 


LADIES—STUDY AT HOME, 
Wonderfully attractive opportunities ona 
wages. Simple, easy, all can learn. 
plan endorsed by Chicago’s SN 
physicians because it is the only practica! 
one. phe ace aan, Chicago Univer- 

To 

NURSE :: AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE SC 

NURSES, A.B., 167 Dearborn, St., Chicago, Ill. 
Complete course by mail in shorthand and typewriting. Successful 
smployed gradus — in all parts of the country. Com- 





Dinlouse. Send toe. for Catalo 
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sity ndorses correspondence = 
and first lesson 





JAUKSON CORRE SPONDENCE SC NOoL OF SHORTHAND, JACKSON, MICH. 
at home. Save board 

if anh HO and tuition, ee oe or 
— can learn 


ae] ible pid 
PERNIN. No position; no shading. World’s rant ‘and Dip- 
mas. Text-book on approval. For free trial rair Xt = 
H. M. PERNIN, Author. « - Detroit, Mich. 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL gaz 


Estab. Positions for graduates. Catatogne ett eats courte 
POTT’S SHORTHAND COLLEGE. - + + Box 7, Williamsport, Pa 


BOOKKEEPING AT HOME! ! 


The quickest—the best. 
tute, 





1882. 
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Write to Fireside Accounting Insti. 
80 N. Washington Ave., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


LEARN PROOFREADING 


Ifyou possess ® fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel and uncrowded profession pay- 
ing $16 S weekly? Situations always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 


one CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia. 
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Touch Your Lips With Gladness 


Nizron Waterman 
Are you growing weary of the long and rug- 
ged road, 


Weary of the burden, oh, my brothers ? 
Men have found the surest way for light- 
ening the load 
Is just to try to lighten it for others. 
Hearts still hold the most of love that most 
their love bestow 
On lonely lives of those who are forlorning ; 
Roll the stone from out the path where tired 
feet must go, 
And touch your lips with gladness every 
morning 


Touch your lips with gladness and go sing- 
on your way, 
Smiles will strangely lighten every duty ; 
Just vo cheer may span a sky 
° 


gray 
With hope’s own heaven-tinted bow of 
bea 


Wear a pleasant face wherein shall shine a 
joyful heart, ' 

As shines the sun, the happy fields adorning ; 

To every care-beclouded life some ray of 








Study Evenings 
AT HOME 


An opportunity to obtain in your leisure moments a 
thorough understanding of some engineering subject, 
which will increase your earning capacity twice over 


Courses in Engineering, étc., offered as follows: 





Mechanical avigation 
Electrical Hydraulics 
Locomotive Architecture 
Marine Telegraphy 
Stationary Sheet Metal Work 
Sanitary Mechanical Drawing 
Textiles Perspective Drawing 
Also Forty Short Special Courses. 
INSTRUCTION UNDER MEMBERS 


OF THE FACULTY OF THE 
ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


The very men who preside over the laboratories 
and teach the classes at the Armour Institute v4 
Technology instruct you and supervise your work, 

Students in full engineering courses furnished 
with handsome Technical Reference Library (a2 
vols.) in addition to regular instruction papers. 


a Catalogue upon request. 
American School of Correspondence 























light impart, 
And touch your lips with gladness every Armour Institute of Technology 
mocning. Mention“Success.” CHICAGO, ILL. 
. . 


THE WORLD’S AFFAIRS 


A Record of Important Happenings that Are Making 
History and Showing the Significance 
of Coming Events 
The Most Valuable Part of the World 
HE highest-priced land in the world is that 
bounded by Wall and Broad Streets and Broad- 
way, in lower New York City. A square foot of 
ground on acorner of Broadway and Wall Street can 
not be had for less than four hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. The most expensive land in London sells for 


three hundred dollars a square foot. The average 
| price of land in New York City’s financial district is 


about one hundred and seventy-five dollars. Next 
in the scale comes the woman's shopping district 
from Fourteenth to Twenty-third Streets, on Sixth 
Avenue, and from Thirty-fourth Street to Forty- 
second Street,on Broadway. Here,land ranges all 
the way from sixty dollars to three hundred and 
fifty dollars a square foot. On the northwest cor- 
ner of Broadway and Thirty-fourth Street the latter 
price was obtained. The real estate man whocan 
tell the future movements of population on Man- 
hattan is in a position to realize a fortune. The 
growth of Brooklyn and Jersey City has checked 
the movement of the population north, and it is 
said the most valuable land on Manhattan Island 
will always remain south of Central Park. The 
lower half of the island will soon have nothing on 
it except office buildings, factories, and tenement 
houses. 
ae * 


The Men Who Regulate Prosperity 

UROPEANS have a habit of judging the state of 
business in this country by conditions in Wall 
Street. If there is a momentary panic, there never 
fails to be sounded a general warning in Europe, 
that great business depression is coming to 
America. Early in October, there was a shortage: 
of cash in New York, and a flurry in the’ Street in 
consequence of the movement of immense crops 
from the West and the South. ‘‘The wolf has 
come,’’ said alarmists beyond the sea. Nothing 
could be more absurd, for, with a good crop, 
Wall Street might run a daily panic and could 
not undermine the general prosperity of this great 
country. No, after all, itis the farmers, the amount 
of sunshine and rain, and the coming or staying of 
frost or pest,and not the ‘‘bulls’’ and ‘‘bears’’ of a 
street that bring and keep prosperity or panics. 
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Maintaining the Monroe Doctrine 

HE conduct of most of the Latin-American re- 
publics, if persisted in much longer, must 
become a menace to the peace of the world. The 
commercial relations between these countriés and 
the United States, on the one hand, and Europe 
on the other, are growing very fast, and European 
emigration to them is increasing by leaps and 
bounds. Yet these countries are making no prog- 
ress in law and order. When a man gets in power 
there, he can only be made to leave his office by 








TEACH YOURSELF MUSIC 


During Leisure Moments at Home, Piano, Organ, Guitar and Voice, 

Anyone can learn all TuNnES, NOTES, CHORDS, ACCOMPANIMENTS 
and the Laws OF Harmony in a short time. it is the CHEAPEST, 
Easiest, most rapid and correct way on earth to learn Music. 
Over 40,000 strongest kind of testimonials received. Goes to the 
bottom of Music, makes it clear to the nner; creates a fondness 
for music pone you succeed from the start. ‘A few days’ practice 
and you vertoct ACCOMPANIMENTS IN a KEYs. CIRCULARS 
FREE. Mite fo . orth hu to anyone in- 
ee in Boose. SAMPLE LESSON 10c. “AGENTS WANTED. 


8. RICE MUSIC CO., W-241 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


PACKARD 


com epee School—45th Year. 
Fourth Ave. and - oe e P ’Phone 101-18 
AY AND EVENING. 
All Business inetiin Individual Instruction. List of 
more than 1700 well-known firms employing Packard grad- 
uates sent upon request for Catalogue 
a aaees education has 
nished in 


ANTED in public schools, 


academies and ellaan to write for our plan 
of home pag OL ; we train in a short time for any 
a tion business oo. and 











Unemployed young men and 


or personally: ty etc., 
thoroughly tang ht b1 sy mau or persona: 

want to get a start and are willin study, send ten 2-cen' 

tor first five easy lessons in Shorthand, Zastman students poe | 

where others fail. Address for catalogue, 


CLEMENT C. GAINES, Box 925, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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+ ah study alone requi 
of the leading ng profes rofessions. Fuition payable 
in instalmen or illustrated booklet. 


National € Rate Sonos Institute, _ 
8-47 2d Nat'l Bank Bldg, W ashington, D.C 


LEADING LAW SCHOOL 


STU DYWw IN_ CORRESPONDENCE 
LAW Established in 1892. 


Prepares for bar in any State. Combines theory 
and ractics, are same as uned in 
= ing — one’s. Tee law at your bome, 
urses— College Course, 

pane an Business: ‘Law Courses. Approved by 
Grescnoh and bar. Fall particulars 
Ghicago Correspondence School of Law, 


Reaper Block, 


BE A PROOFREADER 
























Work refined, private, —~ ,ctagatize. Women awe same 
salaries as men. to $35 a oofreaders always in demand. 
Send for free booklet, “ “pRacticAL PROOFREADING,” tells how. 
National Proofread i 





» The Baldwin, No. 96, Indianapolis, Ind. 








TELCEGRADRH" 


We teach you thorou our 
pe ree wl Tranamtter for dade = onth. Particulate oak 


Nat’l Aut, ay gg - - Walparaiso, Ind. 


TELEGRA PHY 


taught thoroughly and qichly. Positions fecured, Catalog free. 
Eastern Telegraph School, - Box 11, - Lebanon, Pa. 
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Cireular free. 
The Omnigraph Mf; Mfg. Co., Co., Dept i, H, 29 Ce Cortlandt St., New York 
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We loan you a $100 Remington typewriter to learn on, train 
you in its use and in Gregg Shorthand, Ly mail lessons, 
and help you find a position in any city you choose in U. S. 


There is & way to earn money on the typewriter while 
learning—we show you HOW. 


You may net know it, young men and women; but there’s 
NOTHING in all the world like shorthand work to lift you 
so quickly to the heights dreamed of in your ambition. 
It is an open door to better things—a rich mine of opportunity. 


Mercantile Stenographic Institute Sule" 














Beautiful Evergreen Christmas Trees 


Delivered, express paid, anywhere ts in rca U.S. 
rt A high by 3%! ft. in diameter, = - ae = 
5 
SOUTHERN HOLLY AND MISTLETOE 
With red and white berries. 
Three 7-inch sprigs of each, postpaid, = = = $1.00 


FREE, with each order received before Dec. 10, a selected sprig of 
Mistletoe. Dealers should write for special prices for Trees and 
Mistletoe in quantities. 


THE FOREST PRODUCTS CO., P.0. Box 17, Columbia, Teno. 


SPECIAL NUMBER FREE 


North American Miner 


Containing illustrated articles on the great gold fields ot 
Oregon, Washington, and British Columbia. Mention No. 11 
and the Miner will be mailed you six months free. 


WHEELER & CO., - 32 Broadway, New York. 


ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM 


will relieve and cure c napnes hands, lips, rash, sunburn, chafed or 
rough skin from any cause. Prevents tendency to wrinkles or age- 
ing of the skin. Keeps the face and hands soft, ——_ firm and 
white. It has noequal. Ask for it and take no substitute. 








Samples of Espey’s Toilet Powder 


and book, “Fortune Teller by Cards,” sent FREE on receipt of 2c. 
to pay postage. 


P. B. KEYS, A&t., 111 So. Genter Ave., Ghicago 


PERFECT HEALTH 


Attained ad Preserved. 





NOCHART. NOBOOK. NO APPARATUS. 
I am teaching with extraordinary success a rfect system of 
physiological exercise which in a few weeks gives sick men and 


women a degree of vigorous health and strength and a superb devel- 
opment never before dreamed of. My system is based upon abso- 
lutely scientific facts; it is strictly indiv idual; is taught by mail only 
and requires buta few minutes time in your own = ust before 


retiring. The details and testimonials which I will send you free 
upon request will at once astonish and convince you 
ALOIS P. SWOBODA, - ~ - 577 Unity, Chicago. 





BUYS $1.25 
SAFETY RAZOR 


‘8 Star’ make; latest model; 


89c 


Genuine *‘ 


makes shaving a pleasure. Accideuts im: 


a Ready for use on face. 
Sent ent prepaid on receipt of price 
Prepaid pom forcatalogue. ‘‘little joe" s, % 
oward&Balto.,Baltimore, Md, 


SPECIAL OFFER 
FREE to the Readers of ** Success” 
Good for December. 
A Beautiful Imported China Tea Set (56 pieces), or Toilet Set, Parlor 
Lamp, Clock, Watch. and many other articles too numerous to 
mention, Free with club order of 20 lbs. of our New Crop Tea, G0c. 
a lb., or 20 ibs. of Great American Baking Powder, 45c.a 1b. This 
advertisement must accompany order by mail or at store. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey Street New York. 











EGGS! EGGS! 


Feed cut bone and double your yield. The Hum. 
hrey Open Hopper Green Bone and 
yegetable Cutter is guaranteed to cut more 

bone ss ith = labor, than any fa er. 

Send for free trial offer and catalog! 
HUMPHREY & SONS, Box 116 JOLIET, ILE. 


Song- Writers 
and Poets.. 








A SUCCESSFUL SONG WILL 
ans YOU RICH 

music to your. words, 

qureare. a. BS and publish. 

Groom Musie Co., Steinway Hall, Chicago, 


best by Test—77 YEARS 
LARGEST Or 


Fruit Book free. vs P 
Want MORE > ike PAY wey 
STARK BROS, Louisiana. 














SUCCESS 


the most serious measures. We have set up the 
Monroe Doctrine, and mean to stand by it, but we 
shall havé to swallow some bitter pills in doing so. 
We have taken possession of the transit across the 
Isthmus of Panama, depriving Colombia, for the 
time being, of sovereignty there. Europe and our 
own interests may soon force this agreeable task 
upon us elsewhere, and the end must be a forced 
growth of self-respect in these lands, or we shall 
have to carry the great burden of law and order 
for a most rowdy continent upon our shoulders. 
The only thing that will lift this southern conti- 
nent out of its present chaos is to drive railroads 
through it from end to end,—the work of American 
capital, if the Monroe Doctrine is to remain un- 
challenged. 
a 7 


School-Teachers Are Scarce in the West 


Ov or two amusing effects of prosperity in this 
country is the scarcity of school-teachers and 
farm hands in Kansas, Nebraska, and other western 
states. It has been impossible to open many of 
the public schools in Nebraska this fall, for the 
reason that sons and daughters of farmers have 
become too independent to teach school for thirty 
and thirty-five dollars a month, the salary allowed 
by law. The farmers are prospering, and school- 
teaching, which is called ‘‘a makeshift to get a 
little money when you can’t get it in any other 
way,’’ is no longer.a desirable vocation. In Kan- 
sas, thousands of tramps have been arrested this 
year, and forcibly made to help gather in the great 
harvest. Indeed,tramps are fleeing from the Mid- 
dle West, as the buffaloes and Indians did a gen- 
eration ago. 
- a 
Literacy Is Growing in the South 
OE of the most helpful signs in the South is the 
marked decline in illiteracy among children 
from ten to fourteen years of age, as shown by a 
recent census report. Taking the sixteen states 
along the border and below Mason and Dixon's 
line, the gain in literacy has been nearly seven per 
cent. within ten years. In North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana, where the percentage has been greatest 
on account of the black belt and the mountain 
whites, there has been wonderful improvement, 
the gain reaching nearly nine per cent. Fully 
three-fourths of the children can now read. Fif- 
teen years ago, only about two-thirds could read. 
So wide sweeping is the educational revival in 
the South that it is safe to predict that, ten years 
hence, nine-tenths of the new generation, both 
white and black, will be able to read. 
= a 
What the Ship Trust Means to America 
PIERPONT MorGAN’s shipping trust, and its 
final consummation in New York, have neces- 
sarily interested Englishmen more than Amer- 


icans, and there has been much rejoicing in | 


London that the great magnate, by the terms of 
the trust, did not sweep the English flag from the 
Atlantic. Indeed, ‘over there, it has been calied 
an English victory over America, but the fact re- 
mains that Mr. Morgan and his business associ- 
ates in America have secured complete control 
over eighty British ships, some of them the largest 
afloat. Shipping people on this side know that 
these ships will carry the British flag, because it 
is illegal for them to carry the Stars and Stripes. 
In the present state of public sentiment on trusts, 
Mr. Morgan is not likely to ask congress to grant 
his shipping trust a subsidy, and, without a sub- 
sidy, an American registry and the American flag 
on English ships would be of no great advantage 
to them. He has no sentiment on the subject. 
England cannot go to war with America, and, if she 
should go to war with another power, Mr. Morgan 
knows that she would have to pay him well for 
the use of his ships under her flag. The material 
point to England is that the control of more than 
two-thirds of the ships on the North Atlantic has 
passed out of her hands and gone into the hands 
of two big American railways, and that America, 
instead of stopping at the sea, now reaches Liver- 
pool, and is likely, in the near future, to get 
possession of the English railways. 
a a 


Education May Change British Politics 
"THERE are many indications that the people of 

Great Britain will soon havea fine opportunity 
to punish the conservative government for its long 
blundering in South Africa. The Educational Bill, 
a measure on which the life of Mr. Balfour’s min- 
istry is now staked, is before parliament,—a par- 
liament with one hundred and twenty conservative 
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, IDEAL Steam Cooker 


Cooks a whole meal over one burner, on 
gasoline, oil, gas, or common cook stove, 


Reduces Fuel Bills One-half. 


- 4 akea tough meats tender. Prevents steam and 
odors, Will hold 12 one-quart jars in cann‘ng fruits. 
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Abeoiialy the 
best, built on 
new and practical methods at moderate 
prices. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


STEVENS CHAIR CO., 
230 Sixth Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Mullins’ Galvanized Steel 
INDIAN CANGE 
SECTIONAL 


Saves Freight. Convenient 
for Storing and Handling. 
Low in Price. Durable. 

. H. MULLINS, 
383 Depot St., Saiem, Ohio. 
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running their annoyance and 
nse. No belt—no switch—no batter- 
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income is Full particulars free. 


NILES BRYANT SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING, Battie Creek, Mich.’ 
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A most exquisite Essence. 


Presented in an original 
Baccarat bottle. Most 
appropriate for present. 
Quite expensive but ex- @ 
clusive in quality. 
Sold everywhere, or 2-02. bottle 
by express prepaid, $3.50. 
Ed, Pinaud's Importation Office, i 
46 K. 14th 8t., New York. 
Write for free perfumed blotter. 
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Always complete 
but never fin- 
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with your library. 
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ing non-binding 
glass doors. 
4, Highly finished 
in solid Golden 
Oak. Price per 
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door, $1.75; 
without door, $1. Sent 
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Bversthing within easy reach. No 
rumag for clothing, No heavy 

trays 7 ift. Light, smooth- sliding 
drawers. Perfectly durable. Holds 
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, This Imported Clock 


(Size 15x6% inches) 
Delivered for $2 


Made by the famous clock makers, in the 
Black Forest of Germany, and different to any- 
-— ever seen in America. 

his clock is ship in a nice box in separate 
parts, accompanied by full instructions showing 
how to ke. it Pogether.” So simple you can’t make 
a mista Fascinati mg cad instructive for every- 

y. It is a thoroughly durable, reliable time- 
ee ae makes a handsome appearance in 


ny T 
w rite” today for our complete catalogue of 
high class jewelry. 


DELTA MANUFACTURING CO, 
Dept. A, DETROIT, MICH. 
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Good wages with advancement for com oa See indus- 
trious young women. High school and college stu 
dents preferred. ZHastman students succeed where 
others fail. Tf you are willing to study and want to 











geta start write for our catalogue. New students commence any 
day inthe year. Address for catalogue, 

CLEMENT C. GAINES, Box 25, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Successful Men 


Study the Systems and Methods that made them 
aro Te Wrap 8 quarter in an envelope NOW 
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SYSTEM — A Monthly Magazine 

for three months’ trisl subscription. Learn what its experts know about ee 
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thoroughly posted. Pull year$1.00. THE SHAW-WALEER OO., Muskegon, Mich. 
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SUCCESS 


majority, and elected only a little more than a year 
ago. The opposition to this measure is strong 
and very determined because the system of public 
education aimed at is no freer, indeed, is not as 
free, as the one now in force. The whole educa- 
tional system in England to-day, from the board 
schools up to Oxford and Cambridge Universities, 
is founded on social caste, and has helped to per- 
petuate it as nothing else in English law or custom 
has. No respectable Englishman would think of 
sending his son or daughter to a board school,— 
the school for the poor,—nor could the working 
classes afford to send their children to the so- 
called public schools. Mr. Balfour now proposes 
to level the schools of the high and the low, as far as 
possible, and to place their management in the 
hands of the established church, seating sectarian- 
ism in the chair of social caste. The English 
bend the knee easily to a lord, but there are mil- 
lions of them who want to say how they shall bend 
the knee to God. All the nonconformist bodies 
are up in arms against the government, and many 
a man who cursed the bulletins from South Africa 
is wearing a smile of revenge. 


oe a 


Uncle Sam Is Called an “Intermeddler’ 


THe letter written by John Hay, secretary of:state, 

to the signatory powers of the Berlin Treaty, 
regarding the treatment of the Roumanian Jews, 
instead of awakening among the continental na- 
tions of Europe a dignified discussion of the merits 
of the question, has provoked nothing more than 
sharp international criticism of the United States. 
There is a loud call for some sort of Monroe Doc- 
trine to be enforced against us for ‘‘intermed- 
dling.’’ More than one important European jour- 
nal has advanced the idea that a letter,.written ‘by 
the combined foreign powers, should»be sent to the 
‘«busybody’’ Americans, protesting against their 
treatment of negroes in the Southern States. If we 
had not a fault in the world, Mr. Hay’s well-in- 
tended note would cause the guilty to trump up a 
multitude of charges against us. It isalong sucha 
path that justice must travel, and no one need be 
surprised at its progress among the nations, which, 
after all, are like so many children. 

- & 


* International Investment” Tends to Peace 


O*= of the strongest influences for peace among 

the nations is the growing habit of borrowing 
and lending money, or ‘‘international invest- 
ment.’’ Everybody recollects how France abused 
the United States when this country had to take 


Spain to task for the misgovernment of her colo- 


nies. The root of it all was a huge amount of 
French money in Spain. France has now in- 
vested in foreign countries, chiefly Russia, Eng- 
land, Spain, and Italy, the sum of-six billion 
dollars. England, on the other hand, has ten 
billion dollars invested abroad, and a good sum 
of it is in France, but perhaps the greatest part of 
it is in the United States. But the American mil- 
lionaire is also abroad, and he is buying everything 
he can lay his hands on in Europe, and much of 
it he can't bring home in his trunk, such as 
underground railways, mineral springs, hotels, 
castles, ivy-clad ruins, shoe stores, electric facto- 


ries, foreign brogues, and anti-American prejudices. 


+ a 
Oil Is Becoming Popular as Steamship Fuel 


THE United States is winning the great bulk of 

the carrying trade of the Pacific, as it will 
that of the Atlantic ina few years. One of the 
chief factors in this maritime supremacy is- the 
California oil fields. Oil is now being used in 
nearly all the large steamers that ply between 
San Francisco and the Orient. It costs but half 
as much as coal, and so much of it can be taken 
in the bunkers of a steamer that no fuel stations 
are needed along the voyage. From three to four 
days can-be cut off the round trip between San 
Francisco and the Far East, and freight rates have 
dropped to such a low point that the coal-using 
ships cannot compete. It is said that three mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of ships in the coal-carrying 
trade have had to change their business within 
the last two years. Oil as fuel will not only rev- 
olutionize maritime commerce, but, on account of 
the great amount of it that can be shipped, it will 
become a new factor in naval supremacy. The 
use of such fuel must add ‘tremendous power to 
such navies as those of the United States and 
Germany, which to-day do not have numerous coal- 
ing stations. Had Rear Admiral Schley depended 
on gil instead of coal, there could have been no 
excuse for the stop that he made on the way to 
Santiago! 
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A Christmas 
Gift Edition 


Of the most inspiring and practi- 
\ cally helpful book ever written by 
) the Editor and Founder of Success. 


PUSHING TO THE FRONT 


or, Success Under Difficulties 
By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


Bound in limp morocco, round corners and red 
under gold edges. The type is the same as used 
in the larger books, but this edition is printed on 
paper, strong and durable, yet so thin that the 
entire 416 pages make a volume only one-half inch 
in-thickness. This is a limited edition and each 
book is inscribed with the author’s autograph. It 
is furnished in two styles of binding; one divinity 
circuit, at $1.50 a copy, and ,the other plain, at 
$1.25 a copy. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 




















Discount quoted to pastors, teachers and others 
ordering several copies. Avoid de- 
lay by ordering at once. 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY, 


Book Department, 


University Building, Washington Square, New York. | 














Learn How to Make 
$3,000 to $15,000 
a Year....... 


We want gentlemen of standing and repu- 
tation in every town who are in a position to 
interest well-to-do people in a first-class invest- 
ment proposition. ‘Those who can devote part 
or all of their time to us, can make from $3,000 
to $15,000 a year. Experience not absolutely 
necessary if you are made of the right stuff. 
Preference given to those applicants whose ref- 
erences and standing are the highest. 


Milk Street, 
D. N. Graves, em 


DON’T INVEST YOUR MONEY 


in wild cat op or oil schemes. But investigate the Popular 
Gold Bond. Pays 6 per cent. and more. Secured and Guaranteed. 
Issued only by 
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Established 189. , 1028 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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A MEMORY OF THE BOER WAR 


ADOLPH DE WET 
[Nephew of General Christian De Wet] 





ADOLPH DE WET 


4 few days after receiving the manuscript of this article from 
Adolph De Wet, we learned of his sudden death. He was con- 
structing an electric machine in a mine in Butte,Montana,when a 
live wire fell upon him, killing him instantly. It does seem that 
one who had served his country through so many dangers, who 
had manifested such heroism,and was so well equipped for useful- 
ness, deserved to live. He was rapidly accumulating the means 
to return to his native land to see his father, mother, brother, and 
sister, and to claim his bride.—Tue Eprror.] 


OW THAT the weary, but not wholly useless 

fight by Boer and Briton is over,and the aw- 
ful sacrifice of life has been made, there has come 
to all who were active on the ve/d¢ time to reflect 
on the causes and consequences of those now his- 


4 








toric military maneuvers, and on the personality of | 


the great men on both sides who directed them. 
When the war began, I was fresh from student 
halls, having completed an engineering course in 
the South African College. As I viewed the war at 
that time, it looked neither serious nor formidable, 
and I entered the fighting ranks of my country- 
men with a light heart and gay spirits. I knew 


that love for our home land was deep-rooted | 


in our Boer people,—I had read the history of the 
struggles of the American colonies in 1776, and 


from its inspiration.I felt that in our case there | 


could be but one end,—victory. That end, how- 
ever, contrary to my sanguine expectations, did not 


follow, but,England was compelled to put into the | 


field a larger army than she had ever organized 
before and to spend more money than was ever be- 
fore spent for a war in the history of the world. I 
was not long on the fighting field before my light 
heart became serious and I knew that war is adread- 
ful business. No one who has not been in active 
service can ever know the awful, awful feeling 
that comes over one in cold horror and pain when, 
for the first time, he sees death in battle. In the 


first skirmish fight in which I was engaged,an old | 


friend and neighbor, fighting by my side, fell, — 
bleeding, dead. 
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Help Yourself 


There isa depth of meaning in these words—he/p yourself. No attain- 
ment worth the having has ever been made without self help. 

ll who arein earnest to accomplish a definite purpose within the scope of 
their intelligence can do it, dut they must help themselves, 

If you believe that a strong, sound body and active 
mind are desirable possessions to attain success in life, 
you can secure them by building yourself out of the 
right material— Natural Food. 


STIREDDED 
BISCUIT 


is Natural Food — food whose each integral part has a counterpart 
in your body and which builds it symmetrically and as a harmon- 
ious whole. The beauty of form and a Sama of-this perfect 
food lends it a grace to the eye. It.can be prepared in over 250 
different ways. The natural whole wheat flavor of SHREDDED 
WHOLE HEAT BISCUIT pleases the palate. Wholly 
nourishing, as it does, the whole body, it appeals to Reason, 


Help Yourself 


Sold by all grocers. Send for ‘The Vital Question” 
(Cook Book, illustrated in colors), FREE. Address 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. ¥. 








It was a shock I can never forget, | 


and, though later I saw more dreadful sights, noth- | 
ing else ever so impressed me as did this first expe- | 


rience of mine amid the horrors of war. 


While in | 


the service I was pierced by four bullets, scarred | 


by an exploding shell, and gashed by a Scottish 
lancer; but all these accidents of war were circum- 
stantial and trivial as compared to the misery of 
military confinement in the prison at Bermuda, 


* Home” Is a Nation’s Noblest Word 


It takes but little of war to chill the blood and 
harden the soul to it. ‘‘Home’’ is the noblest word 
in a nation’s vocabulary, and true heroes are those 
who give their lives to make and save it. We Boers 
made our homes and loved them, and we fought to 
save them. Just so long as there was life, it mat- 
tered little how shattered the body might be; the 
man who saw his home behind him dared march 
on, to sacrifice, if need be, the little spark of life 


| 
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BALLARD & MARLIN 
HIGH PRESSURE SMOKELE 





1 38-55 HIGH POWER 


arlin . 


smokeless cartridges, made by U. M. C. Co., to fit the regular .38-55 Marlin re- 
peaters with Smokeless Steel Barrels, give high velocity, flat trajectory and great 
smashing power. They can be reloaded with black powder as the twist of the rifles 
is adapted to both velocities. 

120 page catalogue, 300 illastrations, cover in nine colors mailed for 3 stamps. 
THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO, - - - -= 





° NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Burns r cent. air and 10 per cent. hydro-carbon gas—costs but little more || - 
tha daylight. Conforms fo insura=ce underwriters’ rules. The ideal light |} C A N D L EF 
for home, church, hall or business. 





WRITE FOR OUR LIBERAL TERNS TO AGENTS. N POWER 
Branch supply depots in all the larger cities. ; 
SUN VAPOR LIGHT CO. . - «+ «= Bex 601, CANTON, OHIO. ~ 

(Licensee of the ground patents for vapor lamps.) ~ 
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BY REGISTERED MAIL 8c EXTRA 


}) SUPERIOR TO OTHER MAKES AT $3 


| Our Extraordinary Offer 


= You may try the pen fora week. If 

like it, remit; if not, return it. ver 
read or hear of anything fairer? 

The Laughlin Fountain Pen Holder is 
made of finest quality hard rubber, is fit- 
ted with highest grade, large size, 14k 
gold pen, of any desired flexibility, and 
has the only perfect terme device 
known, Hitherstyle, richly gold mount- 
ed, for presentation purposes, $1.00 extra. 

Why not order a dozen of these Fe et for 
Christmas Presents for your friends? 
Surely you will not be able to secure any- 
thing at three times the price that will 
give such continuous pleasure and service 
Everybody appreciates a good Fountain 
Pen. Safety pocket 7 holder sent free 
of « vharge with each 

Illustration on left is full size of ladies’ 
style; on right, gentlemen's style. 


Lay this Magazine Down and Write NOL 


ADDRESS 


LAUGHLIN MFG. CO. 


792 Griswold St., DETROIT, MICH. 














You want this book if you are 
a systematic business man 
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This is only one of hundreds of labor-saving, 
time-shortening, and simplifying 
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tle It ts called a pocket price-book and eee es many other uses. 

ves—instantly inserted or removed— jecting par saree all taking 
ne alze shee! ote— 4x7 inches—and holding 130 to 200.200 to 800-254 to 400 sheets. 

Any of the three sizes, bound in full Russia leather with 15 leaf A ~ Z index, $3.40, 
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Baker-Vawter Compaity 1286 venteat bank Bullding, NewYork 
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Hi oid two quarts of consume one in 10 hours an 
burn 18 hours ata panping Made of anouer and brass ; lowest 
priced, nicest looking sping. Sade Agents given exclusive terri- 
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CANTON INCANDESC LIGHT CO 
1200 E. 4th ae. Canton, O.. U. 8. A. 
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| that was still within his battered frame, if by so 
doing the home could be kept from ashes. Sowe 
fought. But in the prison camps on Bermuda, 
thousands of miles away from the fierce scenes of 


wide expanse of ocean, knowing that we were help- 
less to save and protect our kin and kinsmen. 
That was suffering that was hard and biting; in 
fact, it was torture. 

I received my last battle scar, and, with a dozen 
others,was captured by the British near Jacobs- 
daal. We had gone over the hills to ‘‘lift’’ cat- 
tle,and were laughing at the ‘‘ Cheshire cats,’’ an 
infantry regiment with which we had had some 
fun,when suddenly there came galloping around a 
hill a squadron of cavalry. 
Light Horse. They dismounted and began to fire. 
I had no idea that their carbines could send bul- 
lets so far. While I was laughing,I felt a sting in 
my foot, and keeled over. The ‘‘Tommys’’ ran 
up the hill, and the first that I knew two of them 
were bending over me. A surgeon bound up my 
wounded foot and summoned an ambulance. I 
was sent to the detention camp at Greene Point, 
just out of Cape Town. With three thousand other 
unfortunates, I was taken first to St. Helena and 
then to the Bermudas. At St. Helena,I sat on the 
rocks where Napoleon had sat. My feelings at 
that time, as I looked out over the peaceful sea, I 
cannot describe. 
mander, who had offended the world by loving war 
too well, had been a prisoner, but now there were 
three thousand prisoners who had offended by 
holding peace, liberty, and home as _ priceless. 
Such is the merciless inconsistency in the fortunes 
of war. 

The way in which my fellow prisoners at Ber- 
muda brooded over their country’s trouble was 
tragic in the extreme. Men of all ages up to eighty 
years, and boys of eleven who cried for their 
mothers, were anxious as to the fate of their 
troubled homes so far away. Suicide became a 
frequent ending to these blasted lives. It was the 
dreadful depression of such an environment that, 
more than anything else, drove me to undertake 
the escape which I successfully made. 


* Old Glory” Was a Beacon gf Hope 


Every night, from Darrell Island, I could see 
where steamships sailing under various flags an- 
chored in the harbor, at least a mile and a half 
away, and I resolved to make an attempt to swim 
the distance. One day I saw a steamer anchor 
whose flag told me that she was bound for the land 
of freedom and opportunity,—America. That 
night I stripped myself of the miserable rags I 


make a dash for the water. Although Bermuda is 
washed by the Gulf Stream, the water seemed 
deadly cold; it was also phosphorescent, and every 
motion of my legs and arms made a light which I 
thought would surely attract the attention of the 
guards. There was also danger from sharks. As 
I got farther and farther from shore, all these 
things came to my mind. I could see the lights 
of the steamer, and, looking back, I could see the 
lights of the camp. They seemed to remain in 
their relative positions for so long that it struck me 
that I was not making any progress,—that I was 
motionless on the surface of that phosphorescent 
sea. It was nota pleasant feeling. I had been 
shot several times; I had faced danger without 
flinching,—but I was never before so scared as 
when, chilled and exhausted, I grasped the rudder 
of that ship, and stood for a moment on the pro- 
peller blades to get my breath. 


| A Desperate Effort to Get Aboard 


Confidence returned with my breath, and I swam 





| gain the deck. 


to the steamer’s bow to climb the anchor chain, 
Twice I fell from the chain into the water, but the 
third effort brought me to the hawse hole. It was 
too small to climb through, and I was too far down 
the side of the ship to reach the guard rail, so I 
slipped back into the sea and swam to the pro- 
peller blades. On gaininga foothold there,I shouted: 
‘*Man overboard!’’ Repeated calls finally brought 
a sailor,who let down a rope, and helped me to 
I was too cold and frightened to 
explain matters to him. I made for the hatchway 
and slid down close to the furnace fire. For some 
time I was unable to ‘tell my story to the amazed 
engineer, but, when -had made it known, he became 
my friend, and hid’me under some coal to escape 
detection when the ship should be inspected by 
British officers. A few hours later, when we were 
at sea, I was set.tg,work as a fireman to pay for my 





passage to’ New York. 


action, we were obliged to sit idly,staring upon the | 


It was the Essex | 


On that island, the great com- | 


wore, and, crawling from tent to tent, was able to | 
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I landed in New York City on Christmas Eve, 
1901,with such clothes as the crew could spare, 
and seventy-five cents, presented to me by the sec- 
ond engineer. I was afraid to part with any of this 


money for a bed, fearing that I might need it more | 


for food. The first night I slept on some iron steps 
fronting a building near Wall Street. In the morn- 
ing I walked to what I learned later is the Bowery, 
where I got breakfast and secured a job in a little 
lunch counter restaurant as dishwasher, with the 
privilege of sleeping at night in a chair. I worked 
there two weeks, my wages for that time amounting 
to three dollars. With this money I bought some 
second-hand warm clothing. My next job was as 
a section hand on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Exposure in severe weather had affected my lungs, 


and the railroad company’s doctor advised me to | 
go to Florida. I did so,making my way in freight | 


cars, for I had little or no money. I reached Flor- 
ida looking like a tramp. 
failed as often as I applied and was becoming des- 
perate. One day, while sitting in the square at 
Jacksonville, trying to determine just what to do, I 
overheard a gentleman say, ‘‘I guess I’ll have to 
send to New York for an electrician; I can’t get 
one here.’’ Spfinging to my feet, I told him that 
I could do his work and asked foratrial. He re- 
garded me suspiciously, but finally granted me a 
trial. I succeeded well enough. Through this 
position, I obtained other work, until,step by step, 
I gained a firm foothold in my engineering profes- 
sion. At this writing, I am in the Far West, with 
every prospect of a gratifying success. When, 


however, British authority permits, I intend to re- | 


turn to my dear home land. 


A Lion with a Child’s Heart 


As I now begin to get a perspective view of the | 
war just ended,I see some of the great leaders de- | 


veloped there in a more vivid, and, perhaps, truer 
light. I was a favorite nephew of General De Wet, 
when my uncle was a butcher and small farmer on 


the outskirts of Bloemfontein. The agony of grief | 


which came to him, when his whole family—wife, 
son, and daughter,—were killed by the British, 
brought me into closer touch with the sternest and 


sturdiest military leader since Cromwell; but his | 


formidable and determined fighting qualities only 
measured the Christian De Wet of the occasion. 
The real Christian De Wet was big-hearted, tender, 
and mild. Nowar ever ran its course without de- 


veloping some tender and beautiful picture. No | 


other scene in the South African War will live so 


long in my memory and in the memory of those | 
who saw it, as that when, shortly after the dread- | 
ful day at Kroonspruit, a lad on a tough little | 


Basuto pony galloped up to my uncle, who had been 
brooding all day as we rode. The boy stopped his 
pony, and saluted and asked to be enlisted in the 
commando. The big-bearded Boers of my uncle’s 
staff laughed, as the little fellow seemed hardly 
more than a baby, though thirteen was his age. 

“‘ Allemachdiger,’’ said my uncle; ‘‘little one, 
thou couldst not quite kill a snipe in single fight, 
I fear. Ride thou home, my tiny son,and remain 
with the good mother till thou art bigger.’’ 

‘«T have no mother, General,’’ replied the child; 
‘mother and father and two brothers have been 
killed,and our house is not. It is burned down. 
I would kill the men that have killed my own.”’ 

Christian De Wet stooped in his saddle, lifted 
the lad,and pressed him to his breast. There was 
no smile on his face, but the stern eyes softened, 
and a tear stole down to his ragged beard. ‘*What 
is thy name, little orphan?’’ he asked. ‘‘Krange 
Vaneer,’’ answered the boy. 


Burying the Warriors Side by Side 

“‘Krange Vaneer,’’ cried the general, in a voice 
that rolled like a drum. ‘‘ Krange Vaneer, wel- 
come to the commando of Christian De Wet. 
Men, behold your comrade!’’ Four thousand 
men cheered till the rocks around us seemed to 
take it far into the blue distance. 


I appealed for work, but | 
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Delarey was a general of great dash. His | 
marches were wonderful, but the unprejudiced | 


must admit that nothing in warfare was ever finer 
than the way Christian De Wet got around Gen- 
eral Roberts, after Pretoria had been taken, and har- 
assed his lines of communication. 

Cronje was a brave, but obstinate man. He 
should have retreated long before he did. He 
was ordered to do so, but he delayed in the belief 
that he would ultimately capture Kimberley. 
When he did begin his retreat, it was too late. 

General White, who was the British commander 
at Ladysmith, is a fine fellow. He is one of the 
British officers who did not misrepresent the Boers. 
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I remember that, one day, just before sunset, when 
we had a truce for burying the dead of both sides 
who had fallen ina sortie unsuccessfully attempted 
by the British,General White said to our old gen- 
eral, Piet Joubert, in my hearing:— 

««General, I am sorry from the bottom of my 
heart for the circumstances which have made you 
and me enemies. No one can regret the unfortu- 
nate course of events which have led to this strife 
more than I do. Personally, you have my admira- 
tion and respect.”’ 

We were burying the Boers and the British in the 
trenches side by side, but evening was approach- 
ing and the truce wa not long enough to complete 
the work. General Joubert went to General White 
and said: ‘‘General,I wish you would agree to an 
extension of truce for at least another hour. Let 
us bury our boys properly,and I desire to read the 
burial service over my dead. If you have no ob- 
jection, I should like to read it over your dead, too, 
for I see you have no chaplain present.’ 

General White agreed, and, as night came down, 
we bowed our heads, and that grand old Joubert 
read the burial service as provided by the liturgy 
of the Dutch Reformed Church for the souls of 
our own brave boys and for those of the gal- 
lant enemy. It was an imposing, aye, even an 
inspiring sight. The soft breeze was sighing a 
gentle requiem over the long, gaping trenches 
wherein lay the soldiers of two flags,—brothers at 
last. The grim-visaged, grizzly old Joubert read 
from a little book, in a loud, sonorous tone,—the 
tone of one who believes in what he says. Close 
to him, in broken ranks, stood the silent soldiers 
of the ve/dt. Not aman winced, so sincere was 
their belief in ultimate victory. But when, from 
the little valley that fell west from the burial field, 
there rose on the stilled air the voice of a little 
child singing in its wild, free home, every man 
turned and listened, as if the voice had entranced 
him. Then, lo! ashot,—and the voice was stilled. 

As both parties left the field to resume their 
awful barbaric duty, there existed in the heart of 
every man a wish that the conflict might find some 
other solution than that of being pushed to the 
bitter end. Though my grandfather died for his 
country and was buried where he fell, and my 
father and uncles, and all my brothers and cousins 
took up arms to defend their native soil, no De 
Wet ever loved war. The De Wets are a peace- 
loving people. But the old family motto binds 
them to do and dare in peace or in war. That 
motto is: ‘‘ Plenty of brains, some luck, a little 
money, and no end of pluck.”’ 











UNCLE HI’S OPINION 
Roy Farrell Greene 


I like a man that's noble, an’ I like a man that’s 
proud,— 

The man who has the habit of a-laughin’ good an’ 
1 


ou 

When somethin’ strikes his fancy, as a sayin’ full 
o’ wit,— 

I like his happy nature, an’ I envy him a bit. 

I feel a sort o' kinship with a feller who can work 

When luck seems plumb against him, one who's 
never learned to shirk 

The least of life's hard labor, and my heart goes out 
to such, 

But the man who's simply wealthy never interests 
me much. 


By this I do not mean to say that wealth is a 
disgrace, 

But men whose sole ambition’s bent on winnin’ in 
the race 

For round, ‘‘ almighty dollars,’’ those who measure 
men, ‘tis plain, 

By the bigness of their purses, not the size of heart 
and brain, 

Seem so cold, and small, and narrow, that I pity 
them and vow 

I'd rather, than be like them, be as poor as I am 
now. 

I have a heart abhorrent to the miser's fevered 
clutch, 

And the man who's simply wealthy never interests 
me much. 


A man, though worth a million, may be talented 
and smart, 3 
His soul may not be sordid, and he still can have a 


eart; 
For such a manly feller I have only words of praise, — 
May happiness be with him to the end of all his 


s! 

But wealth on nothin’ with it’s a condition, sad to 
state, 

That calls for more of pity than of envy or of hate; 

So, with men of heart an’ intellect, I like to keep in 
touch, 

But the man who's simply wealthy never interests 
me much. 
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a pair. They arethe only first- 
class shoes sold at that price. 
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$2.50 


‘ If your dealer hasn't them, write for free 
booklet of shoe sty les. 
For preserving and polishing shoes, use 
only Radcliffe Shoe Dressing. 
THE RADCLIFFE SHOE COMPANY, 
Dept. 10, Boston, Mass. 
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‘THIS = ty to interest every lady and gentleman in 
the land: Some of the things that O’Sullivan Rubber 
Heels do and other things they do not do. 

_ They prevent jars of the spine—irritation—inflamma- 
tion—disease. 

They save energy—strength—nerves—force. 

They impart grace of carriage—the springy step of 
youth—the erect form—the gentility of the silent tread. 
_All attempts to imitate the genuine have fizzled out, 
like the rocket of yesterday that is the stick to-day. 

Buy by the name O’Sullivan. 

All dealers, or send 35 cents to the maker. 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
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keep feet warm and dry. 


Make walking a pleasure. Relieve Rheumatism, Callous, Ten 
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, Conn. 
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“TO THE MANNER BORN’ 


A Little Hint for Men 
Henry Mason 


THs is to be only a hint, but it is valuable. If 

you, though of the plain people, have strug- 
gled into good grammar, you are now, doubtless, 
struggling to make a fair appearance in polite 
society. 

To avoid laziness and to follow the Golden Rule 
in your intercourse with those whom you meet, to 
shun extremes, to copy the ways of gentlefolk, — 
all these are necessary, as you are often told, and 
without them no man can hope to seem ‘‘to the 
manner born;’’ but I want to tell you one little 
maneuver which is of wonderful potency. It 
would do no good all by itself, but, if introduced 
along with your general efforts to do the right 
thing, and steadily persevered in, it will put astamp 
of correctness upon you such as few great things 
which I might bid you do could effect. 

It is this: get up and stand when a lady enters 
the room, or rises,and keep on standing till she is 
seated. It may be half an hour. No matter for 
that! There is no limit, unless she turns to you 
and requests you not to do it, because of some 
special wish of her own to stand up undisturbed. 

Is not that simple? But it marks the line be- 
tween elegant and ill-bred men more sharply than 
you could dream. 

Try to do this with an appearance of uncon- 
sciousness, just as you would get up to shut a door 
or would stand around for your own pleasure. But 
no matter how you are able to do it,do it. If you 
can only rise square on your feet and remain up- 
right, as stiff as an Assyrian stone figure, never 
mind; probably you will improve;—and, indeed, 
if not, | remember a man in whom this practice 
was most thoroughly ingrained who stood like a 
stout boor getting his picture taken, but still the 
stamp of true gentility remained. 

Begin at once, without saying anything about it. 
Perhaps it may not be noticed as a change; but, 
at any rate, one vague little halo will gradually 
form around you which was not there before, in- 
stead of a very distinct black cloud of criticism 
which, whenever you stepped within the charmed 
circle of high life, would have promptly settled 
upon you and blotted you out of favor. 

Possibly you retort: ‘*‘Men in fashionable soci- 
ety do not do this themselves: I see them, often, 
dropping back into their seats; or,in fact, not ris- 
ing at all, if they are a little apart from observa- 
tion.’’ Well, three things are worth remembering: 
first, they know when to venture not to, and you 
do not know; second, they would generally be a 
good deal more fashionable if they did it; and, 
third, it can never be incorrect: it is safe. 

Perhaps some girl. may say: ‘‘Do, pray, sit 
down,’’ ignoring the other ladies and the pur- 
pose in your delay, thus placing you between two 
fires. Even then you should loiter and try not to 
mind her until your object is attained. 


A porch or a grassplot, or any somewhat small 
space where persons come together, is under the 
same rule in this matter as a drawing-room. To 
lie still on the ground and gaze calmly up into the 
face of a lady who approaches and engages you in 
conversation is about as flagrant a piece of boor- 
ishness as any of which you can easily be guilty. 

In a business interview, there should be no les- 
sening of such respectful behavior. 

This canon of etiquette has its intricacies. It 
cannot be applied with complete facility in places 
like a big hotel parlor, where ladies who enter are 
nothing whatever to you and not of the group with 
which you are at the moment.associated. To that 
group only,and to those accidentally thrown with 
it, or with you, need you exercise, usually, these 
ceremonious civilities. At large teas, etc., also, 
much in this same way, though in less degree, 
things go by groups and couples; but be thoughtful, 
and err always on the side of paying this unobtrusive 
attention. Never be caught lolling, motionless, 
through a ‘‘ How d’ye do?’’ or a handshake from 
one passing you, unless it is a young man and you 
are talking to a woman. 

Outside of these crowded and more or less pub- 
lic places, the rule is plain because universal. 

This is a very cheap, cheap way to be stylish! 
Why should anyone neglect it? 

The greatest secret of politeness is an unaffected 
ease. The man who tries to be too polite fre- 
quently becomes a bore. 

It is easy to cultivate politeness. When it is 
mastered it adds a thousand per cent. to a man’s 
qualifications and conditions. 
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AN IDEAL 
Curis? 


‘AS 
“GIFT 


- TABLELSI5 TO $¢ 
For Home Playing in Any Room 

Sizes, 5, 6, 6%, and 7 Feet 

Weight, 30 to 70 Pounds 


For Pool, Billiards, Balletto, Tenpins, Etc—21 Games | 
This table is accurate in every detail, and admits of 
fine playing by experts. 


ae - 


. 


The Folding Stand 
is EASILY and 


will remsin perfectly level 
ons, regular pocksts with pocket 2,16 mest balls, 
cus. 
4 cues; ry implements, gratis. SENT ON TRIAL. 
Write for booklet and colored plates free ; also for name of your 
local dealer. 


Burrowes Folding Tennis Table is the best. Send for 
Price List 


TheE.T. Burrowes Company 
Portland, Maine, and New York 














a a ri 
Ahead 


Talking machines have made great ad- 
vances within the last few years, and the 
Victor has been clear ahead of the rest— 
as its four-million-dollar business last year 
will show. But all the improvements that 


were ever made in all the talking machines 
put together ( Victor included), don’t com- 
pare with the last improvement in the 
Victor. 


Our old-style Victor received the Gold 
Medal at the last great Exposition; but it 
wouldn't have, if the new style Victor 
(just out) had been there. ' 

It is so much better, gives such perfect 
reproductions of music, song and speech, 
as to be almost beyond belief. 

On exhibition and for sale by more than 
ten thousand stores throughout the United 
States. 

Distributing Agents for the 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE. 


Chicago—Talking Machine Co. 

Chieago—Lyon & Healy. 

New York—Victor Distributing and Export Co. 
New York—C. Bruno & Son. 

Syracuse—W. D. Andrews. 

Boston—Eastern Talking Machine Co. 
Boston—John C. Haynes & Co. 

Kansas City—J. ¥. Schmelzer & Sons Arms Co. 
Cleyeland—Cleveland Talking Machine Co. 
Jacksonville—Metropolitan Talking Machine Co. 
Philadelphia— ‘Vestern Electric Co. 

Philadelphie .’enn Phonograph Co. 

New Orleau.—National Automatic Fire Alarm Co. 
Cincinnati—Ruaolph Wurlitzer Co. 
Baltimore—H. R. Eisenbrandt Sons. 


Buffalo—P. A. Powers. 
Machine, Limited. 





St. Louis—Victor Talkin 
St. Louis—Simmons Hardware Co 
San Francisco—Sherma: 

St. Paul—K 

Indianapolis—Carlin & Lennox. 
Lincoln— Wittmann Co. 
Omaha—A. Hospe, Jr. 
Pittsburg—S. Hamilton. : 
Pittsburg—Theo. F. Bentel Co., Inc 
Detroit—Grinnell Bros. 
Schenectady—J. A. Rickard & Co, 
Louisville—Victor Co. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 
Stephen Girard Building Philadelphia 
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SMITH’S 


ADJUSTABLE INDEX. TAGS 


“SAVE 20 PER CT. OF A BOOK-KEEPER’S TIME.” 
a Instantly applied or moved to 
meet chant ing conditions. 400 
kinds of printed tags, including 
Alphabets, Monthe, etc., kept 
in stock. Ta R on, 
Used by U.S.P.0. & War Depts. 


PRE Catalogue and Price List Free. 
Sample Tag 5 Cents. 

= ps Dept..2, CHAS. C. SMITH, 

=: EXETER, NEBRASKA. 


| We Carpet Your Floor for $3 


To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 
B 


ART RUGS 
Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on both 
sides and in all colors and sizes. Easily kept 
clean and warranted to outwear higher-priced 
carpets. Sent preaesa to any point east of the 
Rocky Mountains. Money refunded if not sat- 
isfactory. Illustrated catalogue showing rugs 
in actual colors sent free. ay 


SANITARY MFG. CO. (Inc.) "pig, dente sib 
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In the United States alone, the pine lumber used yearly 
in manufacturing matches amounts to four million feet, or 
the product of four hundred acres of virgin forest. 

- a 

Astatement recently issued by the census office at Wash- 
ington, showing the percentage of persons in the different 
states between the ages of ten and fourteen years, in 1900, 
who were able to read and write, places Nebraska at the 
head of the list, with a percentage of 99.66. 


a ~ 


Miss Matilda Lotz, a native of Tennessee, whose home 
is now in California, has acquired an international reputa- 
tion as an animal painter. Her contributions to the Paris 
Salon, the Royal Academy at London, and to exhibitions 
in Germany and Austria, have won much praise. 

— - 

The four-year contract for United States stamped 
envelopes, calling for an annual output of 851,000,000 en- 
velopes, has been awarded to the Hartford Manufacturing 
Company. The contract is the largest for stamped envel- 
opes that has been awarded in the history of the post office 
department. 

+o — 

Recent tests of a bullet-proof cloth, made at Providence, 
Rhode Island, were apparently successful. The police and 
army officers were greatly interested. ‘The revolvers used 
were a Colt's 41, the regulation police weapon, and a 22- 
caliber Smith and Wesson. At distances varying from five 
to twenty feet, the bullets merely made indentations in the 
cloth. 

a - 

Archdeacon Kirby of New York, who recently celebrated 
his golden wedding, was the first missionary to penetrate 
within the American arctic circle. He crossed the Rocky 
Mountains on foot to visit the Indiansof Alaska. He trans- 
lated the New Testament, a prayer book, a hymnal and 
other books into the Chippewa language. During his 
twenty-five years of missionary service he built six 
churches. 

a - 

August G. Seyfert, United States consul at Stratford, 
Ontario, reports that a strong impetus has been given in 
Canada to the manufacture of peat for fuel, but the ques- 
tion of making the apparently inexhaustible beds of bog 
commercially valuable lies in the drying process. Thou- 
sands of dollars are being expended in experiments to 
perfect machinery for this purpose, and the genius who 
succeeds in inventing a machine to thoroughly extract 
moisture from crude peat will make a fortune. 

a a 


The North German Lloyd Steamship Company's 
‘*Kaiser Wilhelm II.,’’ which was launched recently at 
Stettin, Germany, is scheduled to sail from Bremen to New 
York in April next. The ship is 706% feet in length over 
all; beam,seventy-two feet,and fifty-two and one-half feet 
in depth. Her accommodations are for 775 first-cabin 
passengers, 343 second class, and 770 steerage passengers. 
The contract calls for a speed of not less than twenty-three 
knots an hour. The construction cost of the steamer, it is 
reported, amounted to $3,806,571. 

+ * 

A series of experiments at the Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
Steel Works has resulted in the perfection of a process for 
the manufacture of steel wheels for freight cars. Hereto- 
fore the cost has been too great,and the freight-car wheels 
now in general use are made of cast iron, with the tread or 
wearing surface chilled. The car-wheel problem has be- 
come more and more important as the capacity of freight 
cars has been increased. Should the pressed-steel wheel 
prove successful, it will mean a sweeping but welcome in- 
novation in rolling stock. 

s 4 

One of the latest inventions that is coming into familiar 
use is an antiseptic gauze tip for telephone transmitters, 
its utility being in the prevention of lip contact with the 
transmitter, thus checking the transmission of infectious 
disease germs. The device consists of a little cap of the 
medicated cloth made in shape and size to fit the trans- 
mitter. It is convex in direction and held in place by a 
metal rim or clasp, which is fastened to the outside of the 
transmitter and back of the flaring extension constructed 
to gather the sound waves. 

_ a 

A new and important use for refined paraffined wax 
seems to have been discovered by a man living near Lan- 
caster, Ohio. He had two trees which were badly dam- 
aged by a storm, one being a maple and the other an apple 
tree. In each case, a large limb was broken down from 
the trunk, but still attached to it. The limbs were propped 
up and fastened securely with straps, very much as a 
broken leg might be fastened with splints, and then melted 
refined wax was poured into and over all the cracks. The 
“‘surgical operation’’ was entirely successful. The par- 
affine prevented the escape of the sap, kept out the mois- 
ture which would have rotted the trees, and prevented the 
depredations of insects. 

a a 

An exchange gives the following appalling facts on lit- 
erary immortality: ‘‘Out of one thousand published 
books, six hundred never pay the cost of printing, two 
hundred just pay expenses, one hundred return a slight 
profit, and fewer still show a substantial gain. Of this 
number of books, six hundred and fifty are forgotten at 
the end of a year, one hundred and fifty more at the end 
of three years, and only fifty survive for seven years. Man 
has been writing books for the last three thousand years, 
still there are scarcely five hundred writers who have stood 
the test of time, and of this five hundred there are not 
more than fifty who are known to a mass of people of or- 
dinary intelligence in one country."’ 
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owder. 
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Our Claims 








is no fad. It is simply thoroughly 
good underwear, made in the 
best manner and of the best ma- 
terials the world affords. 

Several weights and qualities, 
all of sterling value and made 
just right for all sizes of grown 
people and children. 

Sold by principal dealers in 
New York and all large cities. 

If not by yours, write to 


ROOT’S UNDERWEAR, 


1 Greene Street, 
New York. 











35c. each, or $1.00 tor 
the lot 
No. 1. 















Uc 


with burnt patterns. 
“*He’s a good Indian 
because he’s dead.” He 
makes a fine match-safe, 
seratcher and 1903 calen- 
dar combined. 
You write your friend’s 
fe address on the tag; put 
fa on a penny stamp and 
Uncle Sam does the rest. 
A Funny Fancy! 
No. 2. A “ Full Hand ”’ 
Calendar 


10x6 inches in size, made of art leather, 
ornamented with burnt designs of two 
Rocky Mountain burros (jacks), a mir- 
ror,a pair of playing cards with an 
inscription, “ Three Jacks and a Pair 
————_,” 198 calendar and all ar- 
mage ready to be hung in a parlor 
or den. 


No. 3. ‘‘When Shall We Three 
Meet Again?’’ 


Same size as No. 2, made of art leath- 
er, ornamented with burnt designs of 
two Rocky Mountain burros (jacks), mirror and 1908 calendar. 
These three novelties, comical in character, produce three 
laughs. Large, decorative; make queer, beautiful souvenirs 
or presents. : 
e above three novelties wiil be sent to any address for 
$1.00, or any single one at 35c. postpaid. Order by Number. 


Address: H. H. TAMIMEN CURIO CO. 
Dept. D, 815-819 16th Street, Denver, Colorado 


SPECIAL. 
A beautiful color plate of Rocky Mountain minerals and a color plate of polished 
agates, each 9x11 inches in size, and a marvelous lot of photographic Illustrations of 
Indian curios, baskets, odd and useful novelties to be had nowhere else, sent on 
receipt of four cents in stamps, or FREE with each order. 
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midis | {| Baker’s Cocoa 


Holly branches, bright and green, — | Peco 
Mingled with the mistletoe, and 


a CHOCOLATE 


Past the peaks of purpled snow. | 











have held the market 
for 122 years with con- 
stantly increasing sales 


Holly wreaths, with berries red, 
: ‘ Se Symbol life forevermore,— 

RUS ft Oo ty p Cee ae So each house is garlanded, 

AWARDED ~ ee As Santa Claus comes with his store 

TO MERIT f Of gracious gifts to every door. 








(1) because they are pure and of 
high grade; (2) because they yield 
the most and best for the money; 
(3) because they are unequaled 


TR Pag anx forsmoothness, delicacy, and flavor 


What if the north wind madly wail, 
And the sharp air sting and bite ! 
See, their force shall not avail 
To rob us of our joys to-night, 
Emblemed, centuries ago, 
By holly wreaths and mistletoe. 





Our trade-mark is on every package of 
the genuine goods 














HOW AND WHEN Walter Baker & Co. 


























Rules That Must Be Observed to Limited 
Maintain Correct Social Etiquette Dorchester, Massachusetts 
I.—CALLING AND INVITATIONS 40 Highest Awards in Europe & America | 
Comtesse de Montaigu 



















O*E of the first things to be acquired by the un- 

learned in the lore of good manners is the 
proper way to make and return calls. Prompt 
recognition of a civility extended marks a person 
of punctilious habits.. The return of a ceremoni- 
ous Call is too frequently deferred to an indefinite 
period, although such an obligation should not 
be canceled later than upon the first reception 
day of the caller. Should illness or any other 
cause preclude a personal visit, it is imperative 
that a card be sent by a servant or by mail, with 
compliments and excuses for the unwitting omis- 
sion. From ten to fifteen minutes is the usual 
duration of a visit of ceremony. 

When calling at the house of a person belong- 
ing to the smart set, it is not customary to send in 
a card, as the footman announces all callers. In 
a less fashionable environment, a visitor walks in 
unannounced. It is, however, proper to deposit, 
in the receiver on the hall table,a card, accompa- Please be Careful, Don’t Catch Cold 
nied by that of one’s husband or son. This is to Aveld cudéen chetes anf debese ihe denase of upeds 
remind the hostess that her attention has been penis. ee ft aoe 
acknowledged, and also to keep her informed of 


one’s address. ; J FROST KING OR FROST QUEEN 
When leaving the city, or changing one’s resi- CHAMOIS VEST 


dence, it is customary to send cards with ««P. P. 






fumes, . 
~ Sachets, __ 
Toilet Wa . . 
Talc and. 
Dental ~~ 
Rowders 

| cgttesPamds lo 
tae STERLING "48 


ON SILVER, 


AAS Oe ge RS oe 









| 


C.’’ engraved or penciled in the left-hand corner, enter Sat Danes Toe Meee, tate eee ! 
or a card with the new address. One of the sim- Frost Queen Chamois Vests for women, made of cham- 
plest ways to pay social obligations is to issue Be er ee, Obit tees Geo oe ae 
cards toa reception or tea, which takes the place of Your druggist should have them, if not, send us his 
POCKET STEREOSCOPE the more onerous call. In most large cities, a call VWieiniawa 





The smallest com- once a year on the persons composing one’s social BAUER & BLACK, 996 25th Street, Chicago, U.S. A. 











































































let itereosco . ° ° : 
ceneseane with the circle is deemed sufficient. Of course, this does 
opneatemect Ite not hold good in the case of such formal functions 
a Patent collapsable, pana as balls, dinners, and weddings, each of these neces- When You 
ies |Qdakg. views can be conveniently car- sitating a call in person. a 
o tor LPs “fnished in Bilver and gold To the uninitiated, the turning down of the cor-.| Get Sick 
decorations. ners of the dainty bit of pasteboard is replete with | | perhaps you will appre- 
wt Peach Widen age eon mystery, as they cannot read the message to be con- ciate how foe 
high, ihe whole world, and beauti- veyed. To bend a card in the middle means that Soulert.” When 'y os 
deco- ee ea ee the whole family has called. It is, however, much are nervous and weak 
co t y 
ferns. omplete, $1.00, sent post- ; you will know how irk- 
dias paid anywhere, Duplicate se- more elegant for each member to leave his or her some it is to hold dishe: 
” He ries of pictures in sets of 20 for ‘ am ° s 0. shes 
state, 50 cents, » 500 subjects from which individual card. The folding-over of a corner or oo oe . tire 
-alen- \ selections can be made. A wonder- : : ioni ome to hola a in 
wee ‘ fal intrvctive ma¢ BT oe ——- ae side re acard signifies that a personal your ha nds. T hen 
; put \\ v- ress ca as een ma 2. : ; ou wi ni 
rem. | \ \ LILIPUT STEREOSCOPE CO. mio pas sepa Pah ee come ‘ef 5 a 
Forrest Building, ion from some mutual friend,and it is incumbent 2) nvalid’s 
AN SS (Dept. A. Philadelphia. that the older resident call upon the newcomer. 99 
AN Should a stranger from another city be in town, an : Tab 
ather, acquaintance may begin by a card: introduction, wile: saline nade secure from failing 
a mir- —_ all that is necessary being a card with the words, on ; Po 
12> Colne etal RES ‘«Introducing Mrs.So-and-So.’” These introduc- Comfort for ‘the Invalid ”’ 
ll ar- issi hould be sent by mail and not pre The art of knowing h te care for the sick and injured. 
parlor | d a Mo a § wey ewes ee y =n al Whett nyone, ill in ally mow, 3 
[ CC Sil sented in person. An early call from the recipient should have a. ot there valuable booklet. "Written by comm 
hree Made of GENUINE MOOSEHIDE, em- is obligator ; petent authority, It’s FREE. Write for it. 
broidered with Indian tribe designs. iS y- h . 2 
re en's, sizes toll. . . $2.75 A man meeting a young unmarried woman at a, THE INVALID’S TABLE COMPANY 
paar. sizes $00 8 > yo: social function, should await an invitation to call 304 Rose Building Cleveland, Ohio 
three ‘Youths! end Misses , 2.00 from the girl's chaperon, although in not over-cer-. ~- - 
‘ Children's, io. te emonious circles, the younger lady frequently ex-; 
cae. canaries A apse tends the courtesy. This, however, is incompatible e Se » | ; 
of price. Money refund- with good form. A man is not at liberty to make, co-ottymigaton: Wik dcilictent, endbvovieel.: eis 
rado jee Mase. ae the initial call except upon the reception day of az} RR - Journaliamiand story- Writing ty ' 
We also supply hahdsome MOCCASIN SLIPPERS,'same ma- slisn » late rit.. 
petlshed rege ee =~ eet — They are a sensible an lady, although when on terms of greater social jn- . . I 
lone of Mitimeimex«. timacy he may permit himself a visit in the even- } ee nd fameaiye.contributor. Thornton 
METZ & SCHLOERB, 83 Main St., Oshkosh, Wisconsin. ing. A gentleman should never omit asking ‘for |. === Buisorin-Chief. Founded, 1896." - 
all the members of a family, although it is discre- go in ERED “eR irae + yy Paap wy 
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An Inhalation for 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh, Colds, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, 
Grippe, Hay Fever. 


CrESOLENE is a long established and stan- 

dard remedy for the diseases indicated. The 
air rendered strongly antiseptic is carried 
over the diseased. surfaces of the bronchial 
tubes with every breath, giving prolonged 
and constant treatment. Those of a consump- 
tive tendency, or sufferers from chronic bron 
chitis. find immediate relief from coughs or 
inflamed conditions ot the throat. 

If'your child complains of sore throat particu- 
larly when Diphtheria or Scarlet Fever is about, 
use CRESOLENE at once. Laboratory tests 
show that vaporized Cresocene kills diphtheria 

germs. 

CRESOLENE is a boon to ASTHMATICS. 

Ask your physician about it. Descriptive 
booklet with proofs of its value on request. 


All Drugegists. 


CRESOLENE THROAT TABLETS 


A safe and simple remedy soothing and germ 
destroying in its action. 

To be used for coughs and irntable conditions of 
the throat. 


At your druggists’, or from us for 10 cents in stamps. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE a. 
180 Fulton Street, NEW YORK 
1651 Notre Dame St., MONTREAL, CANADA. 






































| a luncheon, a tea, a reception, or a ball. 
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tionary with them whether they come into the 
room ornot. Atany rate, the girl’s mother or chap- 
eron should respond, on the occasion of the first 
call, at least, thus showing her sanction. 

Invitations to ceremonious affairs are almost in- 
variably dispatched by post, and should be for- 
warded from ten days to two or three weeks in 
advance,so that the invited guest may make his or 
her arrangements. In the matter of acceptances 
or regrets, many persons who would be shocked at 
the reproach of impoliteness are exceedingly de- 
linquent, as they often defer a reply until the last 
minute. More than twenty-four hours should not 
be permitted to elapse, especially in the case of a 
dinner, for which the accommodations are neces- 
sarily limited. Sufficient time should be allowed 
a hostess to invite someone to fill the vacancy, for 
an empty chair at a banquet has an element of 
incompleteness. 

In America the duties of a woman of the world 
are exceedingly onerous, as upon her devolves .ce 
entire machinery of society, husbands and sons 
rarely lending their presence in the drawing-room 
except upon the occasion of a dinner or a ball. 

In the matter of acknowledging hospitality, 
American men are glaringly lax, many so-called 
society men apparently believing that by lending 
the sanction of their presence to social functions 
they have done all that should be expected of 
them. Such men should not be encouraged, al- 
though too indulgent hostesses, fearing to com- 
promise the brilliancy of their entertainments, 
hesitate to taboo that vava avis, the dancing and 
flirting society man. 

A call, no matter how brief, is due after any in- 
vitation,and should be made without delay. If it 
is impossible,a card should be sent without fail. 

A proper acceptance to dinners, balls, and lunch- 
eons may oe worded thus :— 


‘*Mr. Castleton will be pleased to accept Mr. and Mrs. 
Meredith's kind invitation for Tuesday next.’ 


A refusal should be couched in these words:— 


‘*Mr. Castleton regrets exceedingly that a previous en- 
agen precludes the possibility of accepting Mr. and 

rs. Meredith's kind invitation for Tuesday next.”’ 

When a young girl makes her formal entrée into 
society, it is usual for her mother to issue cards to 
The 
débutante’s name should be engraved under her 
own, with the words, ‘‘At Home from three to 
seven,’ placed in the left-hand corner. Dancing 
and music may be added. On the day of the af- 
fair, if a tea or reception, mother and daughter 
should place themselves near the door of the draw- 
ing-room, shake hands with each guest, 7:.d say a 
few pleasant words. Several girls, friends of the 
débutante, are usually invited to pour tea and see 
that each guest is helped to refreshments. These 
may be served at little round tables, or from a 
buffet. No ceremonious leave-taking is nec2ssary. 

At a large affair,a hostess cannot be expected to 
introduce her guests, the burden of receiving being 
all-sufficient. In fashionable circles, it is under- 
stood that the people gathered under one roof are 
in the same strata of society, and are at liberty to 
address one another, although it is quite proper, if 
a hostess so chooses, to present people. A gentle- 
man should invariably be presented to a lady, not 
she to him. It is not etiquette to invite a stranger 
to any function without first having called, or, in 
case the time is short, inclosing a card with the 
invitation. 

The etiquette of weddings is rather complex. 
It is the fashion to solemnize them before noon. 
The bride is usually attired in a high-necked white 
satin or taffeta gown, or she may wear a traveling 
dress. The groom, the best man, and the ushers 
should wear morning dress, with light gloves and 
white or light ties. The bridesmaids’ frocks 
should be picturesque, according to the fancy of 
the bride. It is the correct thing for the best man 
to see to the business and social arrangements of 
the affair. At a church wedding, where the space 
permits the bidding of one’s circle of acquaint- 
ances to the function, the cards should read thus :-— 





MR. AND Mrs. DELANCY SMITH 


request the honor of your presence 
at the marriage of their daughter, 


KATHRYN, 
to 
Mr. GEORGE MILDMAY, 
at eleven o'clock A. M., November 9. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S. 
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COLLAR GIVEN FR FREE. 
ACHRISTMAS [ete 
PRESENT 


To Every Lady in Fy sme 


Sending 10c. for our NEW EMBROIDERY 
BOOK from this date until Christmas, in 
answer to this advertisement. 

















eS 


Book is our latest ‘‘ EMBROIDERY LESSONS 
with COLORED STUDIES ” —just off the press. 
Excels last year’s book. Embroiderers said that 
was “worth dollars” to them. 10 cents 

peys for book and postage. STAMPED COLLAR 
given FREE. State number as above of collar 
you prefer. You are sure to order this book, 
sooner or later. 

Contains 100 fully illustrated pages. Complete 

instructions for latest Centerpieces, Doilies, 

Linen Collars, Sofa Cushions, etc. 








Some Special Features Are: 
seat Colored Plates, Mountmellick ew. 
luckaback Designs, 8 Linen 
Colored Drawn Work 


SEND 10 CENTS FOR “1903 BOOK."" STATE 
WHICH FREE COLLAR YOU Snssen. 











THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO, 
17 Union Street, New London, Conn, ) 











A HANDSOME WATCH 
CIVEN AWAY. 


You can obtain one of our handsome 
Watches without cost, if you sell 20 
cases of our Perfume at 5c. each among 
your friends and send us the One Dollar 
thus received. We are distri- 
buting these Watches is to 

advertise our business 
is no misrepresentationor i. 
bug about this—so if you wish 
to secure one of our Watches, 
all we ask is that when you 
receive it you will show it to 
your frien ‘Thousands are 
receiving watches from us and 
are delighted with them. This 
isa nd o ved to get a 
— me Soa without it pag 
a cent. sive a beau. 
i Warten 2 as a present to 
sayens who sells 20 cases of 
our Perfume at 5c. each and 
remits us $1.00 for same. Send 
your name and address and we will mail by the Perfume post- 
paid. When sold send _us the $1.00 and we will forward you 




































the handsome Geld laid Watch. Wetrust you and take back 
all you cannot sell. No catch-words in this advertisement. 
We mean just what we say. You require no — while 
working for us. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Ad 

PERS. ep - Box 180 New York City, 


200 Eae INCUBATOR 
For $ I pans 


The cimplent, most perfect incubator made in 
the world. This is a new one at a remarkably 
low price, It is an enlargement of the famous 


and made as thoroughly as 
any incubator on the mar It 
will hatch every fertile egg, 


























ite for free catalogue - 
with 14 colored views. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 












therings. 
Catalogue and al offer fully explains everything, Sent Free 
60 PROJECTING CC cO., 226 Dearborn St., Dept. 232, Chicago 


I CAN SELL YOUR 


Real Estate or Business 


no matter where it & Send description, state Pent learn how. 
Established 1896. ighest references. ‘Offices in cities from 
Boston to San Peenaien 

Ww. M. OSTRANDER, 


1410 North American Building, =< PHILADELPHIA. 
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Squabs are raised in one _. Suing 
Eager market aategeens 
women and inva my 


eccoa eg og bar Co., | 
13 Friend Street, Boston, Mass. { 
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A small card, engraved with the following words, | 
will admit the bearer to the ceremony :— 





ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S. 


Ceremony at eleven o'clock. 











When a reception is to be held the usual «*At 
Home”’ card is also placed in the envelope. 

When the wedding is private, it is customary 
for the bride’s parents to send out announcement 
cards, merely acquainting people with the fact. 
They read thus:— 





MR. AND MRS, DELANCY SMITH 
Announce the marriage of their daughter Kathryn 
to 


MR. GEORGE MILDMAY. 
November 9. 














In response to this, a note of congratulation 
should be dispatched. It is usual to have a re- 
hearsal prior to the ceremony. On the eventful 
day, the bride drives to the church accompanied 
by her father. The groom goes with his best 
man, and the bridesmaids follow the bridal equi- 
page. The ushers should be at the church. It is 
their duty to see that everything is in readiness, and, 
as the people arrive, to conduct the relatives and 
guests to the places reserved forthem. The bridal 
party forms in the vestibule of the church. The 
ushers meet it, and, two and two, precede it, up 
the aisle; the maid of honor walks alone, and, if 
there are bridesmaids, they march in couples. The 
bride follows with her father or nearest male rela- 
tive. When the procession reaches the altar, the 
ushers go to the right and the attendants of the 
bride to the left. The groom and the best man 
are already awaiting the party; the groom receives 
the bride from the hands ot her father, who stands 








near her in order to give her away when the aus- 
picious moment arrives. After the ceremony, 
the relatives and nearest friends offer congratula- 
tions. 

A much discussed point is in regard to who pays 
theexpenses. Itisnever the groom, He only gives 
a fee to the clergyman and bouquets to the bride and 
the bridesmaids. The family of the bride should 
defray all the cost of a wedding, —carriages, floral 
decorations, breakfast,—in fact, everything. The 
bridegroom’s monetary responsibilities begin only 
after marriage. 

Now that house parties are so fashionable, the 
code of etiquette to be observed when visiting 
should be studied. A guest should be invited for 
a certain length of time and must never pre- 
sume to infringe upon it. The up-to-date hostess 
does not consider it necessary to entertain her 


guests in the morning, although she may inform | 


them that they are at liberty to order the horses, 
or indulge in any form of amusement she deems 
agreeable. At dinner, full dress is the rule, and 
after that meal the host, hostess, and guests meet 
in the drawing-room. On returning home, a guest 
should write a note expressing the pleasure he has 
enjoyed and thanking his hostess for her hospi- 
tality. 

The etiquette of epistolary correspondence is 
grossly neglected. Weeks and often months elapse 
without a reply to a letter. The omission to ac- 
knowledge a letter within a reasonable time is con- 
strued as a discourtesy, and certainly shows little 
appreciation. The postal card as a medium of 
communication between friends should be ignored. 
It is only intended for business correspondence. 

The man or woman who cares to shine in the 
world cannot afford to set aside the statutes which 
govern social intercourse. It is a mark of ill breed- 
ing, ignorance, or carelessness to ignore the ameni- 
ties of life, which are not beneath the notice of 
any one. 





A RANSOMED SOUL 


[IF thou, indeed, wilt act as men should act; 

If thou, indeed, wilt be what scholars should; 
If thou wilt be a hero, and wilt strive 
To help thy fellow and exalt thyself, 
Thy feet, at last, shall stand on jasper floors; 
Thy heart, at last, shall seem a thousand hearts, 
Each single heart with myriad raptures filled; 
While thou shalt sit with princes and with kings, 
Rich in the jewel of a ransomed soul. 





SELECTED. 
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Music HATH CHARMS “tne"EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


Acereymere terer 


Faithfully 


— | ) 


4 * ; 
aa CL Cd Vor. 


MR. EDISON’S LATEST INVENTIONS 
The MOULDED RECORD 333 NEW REPRODUCE 


duplicate the human voice in volume and clearness, Absolutely free from scratching ; rfectly smooth! 
and natural. The Moulded Records are “high speed,” made of hard wax, freely and safely handled. 
With the New Recorder perfect records can be made at home. NEW REPRODUCERS on ell 
PHONOGRAPHS. Phonographs in Nine Styles, $10.00 to $100.00. Records, 50c; $5 per dozen. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Orange, N. J. 


N. Y. Office, 83 Chambers Street. Chicago Office, 144 Wabash Avenue. San Francisco Office, 9733 Market Street. 
European Office, 32 Rempart St. George, Antwerp, Belgium. 

















Golumbia Disc Graphophone 


THE TYPE YOU SEE ADVERTISED EVERYWHERE. 


The Columbia Disc Graphophone is an inexhaustible and universal entertainer which is particularly appropriate for 


A HOLIDAY PRESENT 


It will make home delightful and afford no end of pleasure, from the coming Christmas until the next 
one. It is always ready; does not get out of order and the variety of records used on it is endless—songs. 
instrumental solos, orchestral and band pieces, amusing stories, etc. Columbia Disc 
Graphophones are superior to all others. Our Flat, Indestructible Records are composed 
of a material controlled exclusively by us. They are the sweetest, smoothest, and most 
brilliant records ever heard. Until you listen to them you can form no accurate 
idea of the progress that has been made in bringing the disc records to the point 
of perfection. Their excellence is fully equalled by their durability. 
The Disc Graphophone is made in three types, selling at 
$15.00, $20.00 and $30.00. 
7-inch records, 50 cents each; $5 per dozen. 
10-inch records, $1 each ; $10 per dozen. 
Columbia High Sveed Moulded Records fit all 
types of talking machines using cylindrical records 
and are superior to all others. Send fur catalog 26. 
Sold by dealers everywhere and by the 


Columbia Phonograph Company, 


Pioneers and Leaders in the Talking Machine Art. 
(Grand Prize, Paris, 1900) 


=e ioe ™ New York: Wholesale and Retail, 98 Chambers Street. 
oston: 1 Tremont Street. Pittsb 3 > 
ee eT ae cart D. om Fransiono: 130 Gaeen te 
aitimor +: 110 E. more Street. Chicago: 88 Wabash A > 
Philadelphia: 1609 Chestnut Street. Detroit: 87 Grand River Avenue. 


Paris: 84 Boulevard des Italiens. 













Retail only, 578 Fifth Avenue. 


ashin H ~W. 
San Francisco: 125 Geary Street. St. I ies 10 Pin ate” = 


rn ~¥ PF ob ye w. 
on: ‘ord Street, W. 
Berlin: 65-A Friedrichstrasse. 
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ideal holiday 
gifts — sold by 
jewelers everywhere 
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Leave Chicago this evening on the 


Golden State Limited 


and in fess than three days you will arrive at Los Angeles. 
An hour later you can be on the shores of the Pacific, listening to the roar 
of the surf, drinking in the wine-like air—the bluest of blue skies above you 


and the most charming landscapes in America all about you. This, mind you, 
at a time of year when the thermometer at home is ’way below zero and the 
newspapers are filled with details of the “greatest snow-storm in years.” 
: The Golden State Limited leaves Chicago daily at 7.45 P. M.; Kansas City at 
i 10.40 A. M.—only 68 hours Chicago to Los Angeles; 72 hours to San Diego; 
74 hours to Santa Barbara. Route: Rock Island System and El Paso-Rock 
ROCK Island Island route, Chicago to El Paso; Southern Pacific Company, El Paso to Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. 
| Electric lights; electric fans; barber shop; bathroom; Booklovers’ Library; 
\ compartment and standard sleepers; observation, dining and library cars. Low- 
est altitudes and most southerly course of any line across the continent. 
Send 6 cents in stamps for book about California. Beautifully illustrated; inter- 
esting ; practical, 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager, Rock Island System, Chicago. 
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TEACHING BY MAIL 





TH system of teaching in the best correspond. 

ence schools has been carefully worked out, 
One of the principal features is the use of specially 
prepared and illustrated instruction and question 
papers, in place of the text-books used in the or- 
dinary resident school. The papers are written by 
men of technical education, selected because of 
their fitness for the work. Each paper is also ed- 
ited by one or more specialists. 

The papers are printed in pamphlet form, of 
from ten to one hundred pages, and can readily be 
folded and carried in one’s pocket for study during 
spare hours. Each paper is complete, and con- 
tains all the instruction required for the mastery of 
the following paper. The writers assume that the 
student knows nothing about the subject in hand 
that has not been treated in a previous paper. 
The illustrations are features of these papers and 
they are freely employed. 

It is the custom of one of the best of these 
schools, as soon as the pupil is enrolled, to send to 
him the first and second instruction and question 
papers, accompanied by directions for proceeding 
with the work, some ‘‘information blanks,’’ anda 
supply of addressed envelopes. 

After carefully reading the directions, a student 
studies the first instruction paper until it is thor- 
oughly mastered. If he has any difficulty, he fills 
out an information blank, giving full particulars, 
sends it to the school, and proceeds with his stud- 
ies. A written explanation of the difficulty he en- 
countered is promptly forwarded to him from the 
school, and he is encouraged to write, at any time, 
for special information. After mastering the first 
instruction paper, he takes up the accompanying 
question paper, and writes his answers to the test 
questions on one side of sheets of light paper, 
numbering each answer, and writing his name,ad- 
dress, and class number at the head of the first 
sheet. He forwards these answers to the school, 
in one of the addressed envelopes, and proceeds to 
study the second instruction paper. 

When the sets of answers are received at the 
school, they are examined with great care. An er- 
ror is not only indicated with red ink, but an ex- 
planation is written on the back of the sheet. 
Whenever necessary, special exercises and letters 
of explanation are sent to the student. 

After being corrected, the papers are recorded 
as passed if a mark of ninety per cent. has been 
attained, which, it is said, is generally the case, if 
the student has carefully studied the instruction 
paper. If his mark falls below ninety per cent., 
he is required to review the incorrect portions. 
The answers are returned with a percentage slip 
and a third set of papers. The student always has 
one paper to study while the previous paper is 
being corrected. If he meets with continued dif- 
ficulty in the study of any subject, a ‘‘ special in- 
structor’’ is assigned to him, on request, who will 
give personal attention to his case until the subject 
iscompleted. Finely engraved certificates of prog- 
ress are granted upon the completion of each sub- 
ject of a course, anda diploma is awarded when the 
student attains ninety per cent. on final examina- 
tion. The student may pursue his studies at leisure. 
There are no school terms, no classes to prepare 
for,and he can spend as much time on each lesson 
as he pleases. 

No subject seems too intricate or too ambitious 
for a correspondence system such as that adopted 
by the International Correspondence Schools of 
Scranton. One school has recently taken up the 
matter of textile education,a course of study hith- 
erto almost neglected by all the educational in- 
stitutions of the country. The only textile school 
has been the factory. This new school plans to 
teach both cotton and woolen manufacture, and 
has provided elaborate courses in both subjects. 

An idea of the prosperity of these schools may be 
obtained from the fact that the above mentioned 
school is capitalized at more than two million dol- 
lars, has its own buildings valued at two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, and maintains a large 
staff of specialists. It has also secured the codp- 
eration of leading specialists in universities, both 
in this country and in Europe. Its pupils are 
numbered by thousands. 

* ™ 
Courage is the backbone of individual life, the normal 


expression of a healthful psycho-muscular apparatus, the 
reward of wise physical training. 
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othe WYanomaf'y Sore 


Wanamaker Shoes 


The largest retail shoe business in the United States is done by The 
Wanamaker Store. It is the vast purchasing power that this tremendous dis- 
tribution gives, that makes possible such excellent Shoes for Men and Women 
as we tell about on this page. 


Women’s Kid Shoes at *7 © 


STOCK—Best chrome-tanned Kidskin; tough, durable and easily kept 
looking well. 

LAST—Medium; in a most sensible, stylish, well-fitting form; 
patterned from model used in expensive custom shoes. 

UPPERS— Medium weight; with circular foxing and circular quarter 
vamp. Tips cut straight, handsomely stitched and fancy perforated. 

SOLES—lInner and outer soles of oak-tanned leather; solid 
but flexible; finished perfectly smooth inside; close-trimmed. 

HEELS— Military style. 

ORDERING—Copy a// the marks and numbers from the 
lining of your best-fitting shoes. Tell us whether your 
old shoes were too short or too narrow; whether 
they pinched you, and where. Order your 
shoes long enough—a long shoe gives 
comfort and style. 

STYLE No. 2977—Black Kid, Lace. 
STYLE No. 2978—Black Kid, Button. 


Order by above numbers for style desired, giving length and width required. Sizes 2%4to 8, A, B, C and D widths; 
3% to 8, also in E width. Price, $1.60—Sent by mail, postpaid, for $1.80 a pair. 


Men’s Box Calfskin Shoes at §*2:72 


A shoe that we recommend in stock, workmanship and finish, and sell 
with a return privilege. By the use of the.latest model Goodyear labor-saving 
machines, the cost of manufacturing this shoe has been reduced to a point 
heretofore considered impossible. Inferior leather cannot be used in any 
part of this shoe, as the machines demand good material on which to operate, 
and they cannot slight the work. 

SOLES—Solid oak-tanned, double soles 7-16 of an inch thick, lock- 
stitched on a Goodyear Machine, with best Irish Flax Thread, warranted not 
to rip nor open. 

UPPERS—The uppers and vamp are cut from plump skins, and are 
not skimped in any way. 

LAST—This last is made for particular men; it is not extreme, but 
comfortable and shapely. 


HEELS—Five-ply oak leather heels, size 2%x2% inches, 
properly nailed. 









































No. 2988—Black Russia Calf, Lace. 
No. 2989—Box Calf, Lace. 
No. 2990—Black Kidskin, Lace. 

Order your shoes longenough. A long 
shoe gives comfort and style. Give our 
order number of the shoe in the leather 


desired. Give the width of the shoe 
required. 


PRICE, $2.40 a pair. 
Delivered postpaid by us for $2.65. 


How to Order— 


Copy the numbers from the 
top lining of your best-fitting 
shoes. 
Tell us if they were too wide. 
Tell us if they were too narrow. 
Tell us if they were too short. 
Tell us if they pinched and where. 








If you have other desires in the matter of shoes, send for our Shoe Catalogue No. 2, giving descriptions of 
almost a thousand different styles of shoes for men, women and children. Also send for catalogues of Handkerchiefs 
and Gloves, and our Special Holiday Catalogue. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, NewYork 





















































Theatrical 
Playing Cards 


SOMETHING UNIQUE. Cards 
are of the best grade. andon the face 
of each card is an excellent likeness 
of some well-known actor or actress. 
The backs are handsomely finished 
in gold and blue. Sent postpaid to 
any address upon receipt of 25c. and 
three wrappers from Craddock’s 
Medicated Blue Soap. 

Get the soap from your druggist, 
as we do notship direct. If he does 
not have it, send us his name and 
a and we will see that he is 
supplie 

Padock’s Medicated Blue Soap is a 
high-grade toilet soap. with curative 
properties found in no other soap. 


At all dealers. 10 cents. 
Box of three cakes. 25 cents. 
Equal to any 25c. soap on the 


market. Money refunded if you 
are not satisfied. 


the 
EUREKA 
SOAP COo., 
Cincinnati, 


SUCCESS 








THREE NEW PRIZE CONTESTS 
Open to All ““Success’’ Readers 
TH prize contests originated by SuccEss 

during the past year have proven very suc- 
cessful, and the interest taken in them by our 
many readers prompts us to ask them to enter 
some new ones. The three contests herewith 


. described should bring forth a variety of good 


reading matter. Cash prizes will be paid to 
all winners. 


MY SALARY, AND WHAT I DID WITH IT 
GUCCcEss believes that some interesting and helpful 

articles on the above subject will be forthcoming, if 
its readers will make frank statements and tell of the 
stretching, adjusting,and apportioning of the sum that, 
to the vast majority of people, represents their work in 
life. For the best articles on this subject, SUCCESS 
will give the following cash prizes:— 

$25 for the best, $15 for the second best, and $5 for 
the third best. 

Articles must be mailed not later than December 20, 
1g02, addressed to ‘‘The Salary Editor,’’ SUCCEss, 
Washington Square, New York City. Articles must 
be limited to 750 — 


PRIZES FOR SHORT STORIES 


CAN you write a bright, vigorous story of achieve- 

ment, illustrating some of the elements that make 
aman or woman successful in the truest sense? Do 
you not know an incident of real life that will make 
such a story? Prizes of $50, $30, and $20 will be given 
for the best storiettes, not exceeding two thousand 
words in length. They must be live in interest, healthy 
in tone, and terse and vigorous in language. Stories 
for this competition must reach this office before Jan- 
uary 15. Address, ‘‘Short Story Editor,’’ SUCCEss, 
Washington Square, New York City. 


ry a 


HOW WIVES HAVE — THEIR 
HUSBAND: 
WIFE'S wit, ingenuity, tact or et has often 
braced her husband in a crisis where his powers 
alone would have failed. In a thousand ways, wives 
have contributed to world-known or modest triumphs. 
SUCCEssS wants such stories, and will give prizes for 
the best. Tell your own, and, if you wish it, your name 
will be withheld. Tell the story of another, who, per- 
haps, could not tell her own. No re-told published 
story will be considered, however. For the best story 
of the above description, a prize of $20 will be given; 
for the second best, $15; for the third best, $10. Limit 
your article to one thousand words, and mail it so that 
it will reach this office not later than January 15, 1903. 
Address, ‘Contest Editor,’’ SUCCEss, ashington 
Square, New York City. 


a a 
RULES 

A™ contestants for _ prizes must write on one side of 

the paper only. ape. -written manuscripts are prefer- 
able. The full name and address of the writer must appear 
on the first page of his or her manuscript. All articles or 
stories not winning prizes, will be used if available. Such 
manuscripts will be paid for at our regular rates. No man- 
uscript will be returned unless accompanied by a stamped 





Exposition 
Flyer 


“Big Four 
Cincinnati 
St. Louis 


Write for Rates and Folders 


Warren J. Lynch, W. P. Deppe, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. Ass’t Gen’ P.&T.A. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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in security based upon industrial 

Invest enterprise, man by conserva- 

tive business men, who are found- 

ers and owners of a tremendously 
successful ~~? town, 

Above rer asc, N. Y., on main line 
. Central R. R 7 miles 

east 2 Rochester. Welseen 

patch Transportation Co., and 

Ground! he seenieteting plants, em- 

pom hundreds of hands, located 

on. ew industries under way; 

ota values rising rapidly; phenomenal demand for 


‘For ‘further development and extension of its proper- 
ties, we offer by public subscription, a limited amount 
of itch common stock. Estimated that investors 
will receive in dividends 3344% over original invest- 
ment, and still retain property. 


For full particulars write at once 


VANDERBILT REALTY COMPANY, 
907 E Chamber of Commerce, Rochester, N. Y. 
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SUCCESS CLUB BUREAU 
Edited by HERBERT HUNGERFORD, Secretary 
Ov League of Success Clubs is now thoroughly 


established on a democratic footing. The | 


following officers were elected by a majority vote 
of all the clubs in our League :— 


President, Professor C. L. Curless, Lees Creek, Ohio; 
Vice President, George Cole, Brooklyn, New York; Y. M. 
C. A. Secretary, Everett Bradley, Holyoke, Massachusetts; 
Commercial Secretary, L. A. Denninger, Brooklyn, New 
York; Church Secretary, Rev. E. H. Stranahan, Sabina, 
Ohio; School Secretary, Hugh A. Hackett, Baltimore, 
Maryland; Treasurer, Herman Lutz, New York City; Am- 
ateur Journalist Secretary, Bernard B. Klug, New York City. 


As all of these officers have had wide experience | 


with club work, and all are young and enthusiastic, 
it is anticipated that our League will have even 
greater progress under their administration than 
ever before. The following article by the Church 
Secretary, Rev. Mr. Stranahan, not only shows his 
ability, but it also gives to those who know little 
of the club movement an enlarged view of the pos- 
sibilities existing in the idea. In such ways as 


this, it offers a solution of the boy problem, and a | 


means of combating the evils which exist in every 
community. Hereafter, in this department, we 
shall have articles from the other officers and 
workers in the League. 


_ 7. 
How We Built Our Club House 


E. H. STRANAHAN 
-astor Friends Church, Sabina, Ohio 








Rev. E. H. Stranahan, Parsonage of the Friends Church, 
and Success-Club House 


T° UNDERSTAND fully how we built our club house, one 

must be familiar with some of the conditions that con- 
fronted us.. Sabina is a thriving village of about eighteen 
hundred inhabitants. Every young man is forced into di- 
rect contact with every evil that exists, for there are no 
places of good character always open to him and striving 
to make him welcome. Then, the number of young men 
is limited, so that if one desires friends he must often asso- 
ciate with some whose influence is not.the best. The Young 
Men's Christian Association has not reached into villages 
of the size of Sabina, and, as a rule, the church buildings 
are not available for a method of work appealing day after 
day to vigorous young life. Ourchurch felt that there was 
but one thing to do: to erect a building dedicated particu- 
larly to the young men, in which these continual under- 
mining tendencies might be counteracted with continual 
upbuilding influences. Fight fire with fire, was the plan, 
overcoming evil with good. 

The beginnings of this work, and of the community's in- 
terest in young men, were laid in the organization of: our 
Success Club. We soon saw that, to influence young men, 
we needed something more effective than a weekly club 
meeting, while the other nights and days were left to the 
wiles of evil. 

The physical side of man's nature being the most ac- 
cessible, = next move was to take advantage of this. 
Keeping within public sentiment and our own financial 
abilities, we arranged for the playing of basket ball. We 
had little trouble in securing a room, but the ordinary 
building will not stand the severe strain of gymnasium 
work. After several futile efforts we found that we must 
retreat; and thus lose all progress, or we must take a great 
step in advance. Having foreseen the predicament, we 
went ahead. Already we had been talking of a building, 
and feeling the pulse of the public. At first we met a 
strong adverse prejudice, due to misinformation. By com- 
mon consent,each member of the club agitated the subject 
and spread correct ideas. Before this constant assault 
the prejudice soon gave way. The community was made 
aware that a live Success Club in its midst wanted a build- 
ing, and that it was a good thing. Opportunely the writer 
preached a sermon on the duty of the church to the young 
men, in which he pointed out the need for a building and 
the possibilities of erecting it. ‘The sermon struck a re- 
Sponsive chord. That afternoon, at a meeting of the most 
interested men of the church, practical steps were taken to 
push the work. We discussed the location, the possibili- 
ties and methods of raising the money, and the plans of 
the structure. After this thorough consideration, all were 
Sure that the building ought to be erected. At the next 
church business meeting we were encouraged. Building 
and finance committees were appointed. The building 
committee decided on a building that would cost about 
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five hundred and fif y dollars, but with some additions the 
total cost was slightly over six hundred dollars. Nearly 
all this was subscribed before the contract was let. By ar- 
ranging with the contractor so that labor and material 
could be subscribed, we received assistance from those 
who could not give money. As we had not even ho} to 
erect and equip a building complete in all details, we 
planned a good basis, to which we could add. With such 
plans, we went before the people soliciting, and were sur- 
prised that nearly everyone subscribed something. The 
money was soon in readiness. No sensational methods 
were employed, but all were informed in a straightforward 
manner of the character of the building and its purposes, 
It has proved to be not difficult to arouse practical public 
interest in the welfare of young men. 

In our case, the church has been the prime mover in the 
enterprise. The Success Club was organized under its 
supervision and a committee of church members has had 
the oversight of its workings. In the efforts to build a club 
house, the church has been the responsible party. The 
building is erected on the church lot and med of the ex- 
pense of maintaining it is borne by the church, but the club 
members have had no little share in the work. The club, 
as an organization, has subscribed liberally, expecting to 
raise the amount by a lecture course, basket ball games, 
and gymnasium exhibitions. Then the individual mem- 
bers of the club have contributed no small sum. 

The main difficulty that we met was not the raising of 
the necessary funds, but the producing of a public senti- 
ment sufficiently interested in the young men to inquire 
into their needs, with a real desire to meet them. In this 
the Success Club has been indeed a tremendous factor. 


a a 


OUR PRIZE CONTESTS. 


B* increasing the number and value of the prizes 
given in our contests, a large number of re- 

sponses were received. The following are -the 

awards forthe contest ending October 1 :— 

First Prize, a complete set of Dr. O. S. Marden’s books 
and booklets, eleven volumes, E. H. Lawson, Canada, 
Second Prize, a set of Dr. O. S. Marden's books, five vol- 
umes, Edith Wallace Peters, Massachusetts. Third Prize, 
a set of Dr. O. S. Marden's booklets, six volumes, Lincoln 
E. Brown, Pennsylvania. To each of the following six 

rize-winners, a copy of one of Dr. Marden's books: J. 

JallaceWeese,Canada; Charles C. Dunning, Porto Rico; 
Mrs. August Lange, Oregon; William Ross, Scotland; 
Harry Thurston, Colorado; James J. Reynolds, New York. 
To each of the following six, one o Dr. Marden's booklets: 
Carey Foster, New York; Mrs. W. M. Miller, Tennessee; 
S. R. Goldsmith, Massachusetts; Leon J. Jacobs, Ohio; 
C. E. Perkins,Connecticut; Dutee J. White, Rhode Island, 


The next contest will end December 25. The 
same prizes noted above will be awarded. These 
contests are open to all readers of SuccEss, whether 
members of clubs or not. The prizes are awarded 
for ideas that can be used in Success Club work, 
such as programmes for regular club meetings, 
original topics for debate and discussion, descrip- 
tions of socials and other suggestions for the enter- 
tainment. committee; suggestions for articles to be 
published in our Success Club department, [or, if 
you can write the article itself, do so, and submit 
it in the contest;] ideas for cartoons and drawings 
that may be used as illustrations in the Success 
Club department; suggestions as to plans that may 
be used in interesting thousands of new people in 
the League of Success Clubs; pictures of Success 
Clubs and of other literary societies; and articles 
about men and women who have received some of 
their early training in literary societies similar to 
Success Clubs. 

+ a 


Question for December Debate: 


Resolved,—That Congress should enact laws making the 
arbitration of labor disputes compulsory. 


It seems advisable in our Forum, as it is in all 


| clubs, to occasionally discuss a question having a 


political, or, at least, a sociological bearing. The 
above question has surely been brought forcibly 
before the minds of the public, and our debaters 


_ can easily secure a wealth of material for their ar- 


guments. All readers of SUCCESS are invited to 
participate in these discussions. 


Rules for Contestants 


1.—The riame and address of the writer,and the number 
of words in the article should be written plainly at the top 
of the first sheet of the manuscript. ; 
2.—No articles of more than five hundred words will be 
considered. ’ 
3.—Manuscripts must be written on -~ one side of the 
ome. If possible, the size of the paper should be five by 
eight inches. 
4-—No manuscripts will be returned unless a stamped, 
oddsesed envelope is enclosed. 
5.—All articles intended for this competition should be 
addressed to the Success Club Bureau, Washington 
Square, New York City. 
6.—Articles intended for the December contest must 
Be this office on or before December 25. The an- 
nouncement of the prize-winners will be made in SUCCESS 
for February, 1903. 


Prizes to be Awarded 
1.—A complete set of the Success Library, bound in 
half-morocco, will be given for the article judged to be the 


best. 
2.—A copy of any one of Dr. O. S. Marden’s books that 
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the the winner may choose will be given for the best article | 
arly contributed from each state. 
ar. - a 
rial 
ose os 
i to This is the Motto of the League of Success Clubs 
we P 
uch Don’t Wait For 
The YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
ods Make It 
ard 
ses, I" makes no difference who you are or where you live, it is 
blic “your pbortuaty ”* to form a branch of the League of 
Success Clubs. If you are not in position to organize a club 
yourself, you surely know several who could do so if they 
the foow the plan and purpose of our organization. So the way 
_ Its to make your opportunity is to write at once to our Bureau, 
had sending the names and addresses of those whom you think 
slub could be interested in our League. We will send each of them 
The full particulars, together with a personal letter from the Gen- 
ex. eral Secretary. Remember, of course, that any literary, self- | 
4 culture or debating club may affiliate with us without mate- 
club rially changing its plan. Soif you can .end us the names of 
lub, members of such clubs, so much th: better. Of course, if 
g to you want to organize a club yourself, just send us your own 
nes, name and address, and we will send you full particulars b 
em- return mail. If you want us to include the Success Club 
Year-Book, enclose ten cents in stamps when writing. Ad- 
g of dress bs — ol aoe University Building, Wash- 
- ington Square, New York. 
enti- WLLUSTRATED BOOK GIVEN TO INQUIRERS Testimonial from the celebrated .com- 
— Boston—The Oliver Ditson Co. poser of “Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ “Amico 
thi 
. 1s +] id ALE | aunen hia— > 2. meas Fritz,” *‘ Iris,” etc. 
‘ Dre an ashington— ue 0. “The Angelus is a wonderful virtuoso- 
x = . . 
IF YOU CAN’T GO TO COLLEGE Cheat = _—_-. pianist, and at the same time an excellent 
rs (Concluded from page 730) Seniesa SES cay aco MMMM cftecpreson cas give te complies 
‘ 3 sl] i Po . Cincinnati— . G. Woodmansee 0 ieces more iz than any other in- 
: your own sweet will in an author's ‘Complete | Gleveland-—The}.f:Wamelink & Sons PianoCo. P PR ne fm 3 y ot 
izes Works.’’ For ‘most of the poets, Macmillan’s And other local agencies throughout the country. eee 
re- ««Globe’’ editions are cheap and excellent, —ex- Main OME WILCOX & WHITE CO. (Signed) PreTRo Mascacnt. 
-the cept when compression into one volume has neces- EF ETE necro aero 
sitated over-fine print and double columns. The 
ooks print of Houghton and Mifflin’s ‘‘Cambridge”’ 
ada. editions is better: but the volumes are less handy. 
As. A celebrated Florentine, Niccolé di Bernardo 
oa Machiavelli, having filled his mind with the books 
gz six of the ancients, himself produced a book. His 
: J. avowed motive was modestly simple: ‘‘Because 
—_ Dante says that there is no knowledge unless what 
York, is understood is retained.’’ Such was the origin 
klets: of ‘«* The Prince,’’ one of the most original and in- 
Shiot fluential books in modern literature. 
land. Now while numerous ‘‘Princes’’ are not likely 
to be forthcoming, yet I can hardly offer a healthier 
The motive for reinforcing your reading with writing. 
hese Further, there is no better means to good writing 
ether than habitual good reading. Indeed, Robert Louis 
wan alg § : 
Stevenson is not the only stylist who has shaped 
vork, his manner by direct imitation of admired authors. 
ings, I am inclined to think imitation, even this delib- 
aol erate imitation, a better practice in style than writ- : 
nter- 


ing with your mind cramped with the rules of the 
to be rhetorics. Translating, especially from the French, 





or, if has much merit in it, particularly for the develop- 

bmit ment of a nice sense of values in phrases and terms. 

wings Invaluable as an aid in finding a better word than 

ccess at first occurs to you is Roget's ‘‘Thesaurus of 

| may English Words and Phrases.’’ Get the latest edi- Ti 

ole in tion. Still better than translation for the develop- Team 
ICCess ment of a wiry, plastic prose, is practice in verse. 

— If one discriminates sharply between verse and Pies We 
me o 


poetry, verse is fairly easy to compose, —and not bad 
lar to verse. The recurrent beat at once helps and de- 
velops your sense of rhythm,—the subtlest factor 
of all in a really good prose; the exigency of 
rhyme induces a twisting and turning’of phrase, 
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ae and a seeking out of synonyms,—the immediate 
Ing results of which may be atrocious, but the exercise 
admirable. 
in all To some these methods may seem fantastic. To 
ying a such I can only recommend the beaten route, —by 
The the digestion of books on rhetoric and the careful weubeeibuin tae guapins Ulines OGaoe eam otha amp ainda Gallas 
rcibly application of their rules. Nor would a commix- yy Leen pepe pny eet ae my ey eg ty 
baters ture of both methods be unworth trying. The Diamond and make liberal exchanges. Our booklet every detail and we mall it free to all 
eir ar- most approved works on rhetoric are ‘‘ The 
‘ted to Foundations of Rhetoric’’ and ‘‘The Principles of 
Rhetoric,” by A.S. Hill, published by Harper and + _— 
Brothers; ‘« Composition and Rhetoric,’’ by Her- CHICAGO, ILI, 0, 
rick and Damon, published by Scott, Foresman ee si Ae CS 
yumber and Company; ‘‘ Principles of Argumentation,’’ 
the top by G. P. Baker, published by Ginn and Company, 
will be and ‘« English Composition,’’ by Barrett Wendell, ‘ 
| issued by Charles Scribner’s Sons. : 
e of the 
five by | » » 
In men whom men condemn as ill, 
amped, I find so much of goodness still; 
In men whom men pronounce divine, 
ould be I find so much of sin and blot 
hington I hesitate to draw the line 
Between the two where God has not. 
st must JOAQUIN MILLER. 
The an- a a 
SUCCESS 
way The man who laughs is the man who wins, and the 
man who laughs is invariably the one who absorbs most 
oxygen.—S. P. BURKE. 
F “ a 
ee It is with narrow-souled people as it is with narrow- 


necked bottles, —the less they have in them the more noise 
ey make in pouring it out. 
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What Do You Think ¢f “Success”? 


Success desires to take its readers into consultation. 
We want all of our readers to write and tell us just 
what their opinion is of this magazine. We want crit- 
icism on what we are doing, rg ope of ways in 
which improvements can be made, and new ideas of all 
kinds that will tend to make this magazine the most help- 
ful and inspiring publication in the world. Here are afew 
of the many questions we would like to have answered:— 

1.—What class of articles in Success pleases you most? 
What articles, for example, in this number or the last, 
have you read with the greatest interest and profit to 
yourself? 

2.—What articles do not interest you, and what could 
you do without, “just as well as not? 

.—What articles, if any, do you positively dislike, and 
think ought not to appear in Success? 

4.—What class of articles do you fail to find in Success 
which you think ought to be there? What new “ depart- 
ments” would be of use to you? Do you want more 
stories ? 

We want to find out, particularly, about the way in 
which Success appeals to you as a “* home” magazine. 
The American home is very near to ourhearts. We want 
Success to be a necessity in every home. Give your views 
frankly and freely. We want honest criticism, not praise. 
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the purpose of receiving instruction 
in advertisement-writing, 
Feb., 1897. 


SUCCESS 


LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


A help in your present position 


and a big help to a better position. 


advertising instruction in the world. 


Whenever you think of electricity you think of Edison. 
His is the master mind—he 1s the authority. 


Whenever you think of learning how to write advertisements 
you think of Page-Davis Co. 
They are the original teachers—they speak with authority. 


Why? 


Send for our handsomely illustrated forty-eight page prospectus—It 


“T want a Page-Davis man.” 


This expression by prominent employers means 
much to you? It bespeaks the prestige and influence 
the Page-Davis Co. enjoy to-day throughout the 
entire business world. This institution does not 
depend on the efforts of business acquaintances or 
parties, casually interested in the school or of friends 
who are favored with their business. 

Business men throughout the country know that 
it means thoroughness when an ad-writer tells them 
he is a Page-Davis man. 

They know this because of the following reasons: 
They realize the importance of a thorough training ; 
they know that the Page-Davis Co. will not allow a 
student to rush through theinstruction. They know 
that Page-Davis Co. is very careful who receive a 
recommendation ; they know that we stand back of 
capable students long after a position is secured. 
They know of the quality of the work done by Page- 
Davis students. They see it daily—it comes before 
them in the leading magazines and newspapers of 
the world, in the very same mediums they 
themselves use; they know that Edw. T. 
Page and Samuel A. Davis have created 
every precedent and set every standard of 
advertising instruction; they know that 
the name Page-Davis Co. means pro- 
ficiency and capability; they know they 
are taking no chances or wasting 
time or money because the 
Page-Davis course gives their 
students an insight into business 
methods that the business man 
cannot afford to overlook when 
employing an advertisement- 
writer. This is why the busi- 








PAGE-DAVIS CO., Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 

I write this letter to thank you, gentlemen, for the painstaking 
interest you have shown in my behalf. When I first placed myself 
under your instruction no one realized more than I did, my absolute 
ignorance of the advertising business. 

The prospects of success seemed divided by an ocean of “‘ doubts,” 
“ifs” and “ands,” but your explicit confidence and knowledge of 
the business helped place me where I am to-day. 

I remember very distinctly your answer to my question when I 
asked you if I could learn this advertisement writing by mail, in less 
time than six months, you said: ‘‘ Remember, that anything worth 
having is worth working for, and if you expect to learn a profession 
that pays $50.00 a week, within two or three months, you are greatly 
mistaken. If your decision hinges on our claiming to do an impossi- 
bility kindly excuse us. Anything that can be taught in two or three 
months doesn’t amount to much.” 

I am informed that the Inter 


Ocean is pleased with my work. & ‘ ZB MA* Clare 
oa nd : '. 


December 1, 1901. 


That tells the story of the efficiency 
of your instruction. 








NOTICE TO EMPLOYERS. 
ing competent advertisement-writers at a salary of $25 to $100 per 
week, are requested to communicate with us. This service is gratis. 


SEND FOR OUR HANDSOME PROSPECTUS—IT TELLS ALL—IT’S FREE. 


Page-Davis Company 


Toss man says: “Twanta Page Suite 21, 90 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, or Suite 1521, 150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 


Concerns desirous of engag- 


tells all—lIt’s free. 


“I am. a Page-Davis man.” 


“T feel that I must take this opportunity to say a 
few words about the Page-Davis School. I feel 
that it is only right to remark that I consider it to 
be of the greatest service to any business man, 
whether intending to follow the profession of ad- 
writing or not. My reasons for stating this are 
many and the following are a few of them:” 

BECAUSE throughout the whole course it teaches 
“thoroughness” and makes you get dow to the 
point, whether you want to or not; it is a * ne finish 
to a business man’s education; it rounds off a man’s 
knowledge of the English language and of necessity 
adds to his vocabulary; it gives you information 
with regard to type, and the various engraving pro- 
cesses that cannot fail to be of the greatest value; 
the careful, personal attention Mr. Page and Mr. 
Davis give to each student makes him feel that he 
is being carefully shepherded throughout the whole 
course; the candid and often scathing criticism a 
student’s work receives makes him see the genuine 
desire of his tutors to perfect his ad-know- 
ledge; this criticism is done so nicely that 
the student does not mind, but only feels 
that he_must try again and make himself 
certain on that particular point before pro- 
ceeding further; the Page-Davis course 
has a happy knack of forcing out origin- 
ality both in language and design; and 
stimulates his ambition; the 
Page-Davis School looks after 
your interests even after the com- 
pletion of the Course. I strongly 
recommend every reader to be- 
come a “* Page-Davis Man.” 

CYRIL C. FREER, 


2 Yorkers Gate, Malton, Eng. 














You press the button — then do the rest. 


By the Kodak system every step in picture taking and picture making 
is accomplished in daylight,—loading, unloading, developing, fixing, printing. 
The Kodak way gives better results than the old way, too. 
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'DarkKk-Room Abolished 











; Kodaks, $5.00 to $75.00. 
| Kodak Developing Machines, $2.00, $6.00 and $7.50. 
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; EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
| Ask your dealer for the new booklet 


“Ghe Kodak Way.” Rochester, N. Y. 














